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Mmohm Vmt*r$tiy, Ahgork 

Tim h»tary u laundrd on a book at which the Umvemtjr 
ol Edinburgh poi w m o » recent copy The tfccy has been 
conuoiH tn* «mui hooks tn the British Museum , Or 3329, 4383 
and 3330 Full dwriiptiom d these MSS are tn the catalogs*. 

The hist book u only the second part ol a work and is with- 
out author'* name or title From note* on the fly-leaf it ts dear 
that the book was in eaisteoce in M'7I A H. The author quotes 
a hoc «f h»» own poetry 

1 u him wh«< tells cl whai happened in Muds' and Thnla I say : 

This was net the deed of man 

Or 3329 quote* thk* line a* the work ol the sayyid Ahmed 
(bn Muhammad ihn Salih e*h Sunk, and ascribes to him the 
following book* — 

Commotion- cm Ike LtttU Smthog Omo. 

inn of iHuomiomh of Ike Prophet, ut three volumes. 

Grrml Commotimry m the Fommiottom, in two fat volumes. 

I iltU Commotion cm Ik# Fomm/ol»o% 

In hi* hook Ahmed *ays very little aboul himself. He was 
dearly a devoted adherent of the imam and in a position to get 
first-hand information Once he tells us that he acted a* 
secretary and it t% a fair guess that this was his usual office, la 
the early days of the rising he was one of some six men who 
urcocdpuikd the imam on his visit to the chief of Sanhin to 
d er ide on a plan of action. There ia a difference betwe en the 
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earner and later parts of the story. At first dates are rare and 
no authorities are qifoted. The man is obviously writing from 
memory ; the Arabs were hunted from place to place and there 
were noarecords. As success came records were preserved, chiefs 
sent in reports from all quarters, and dates and documents 
abound. He is always ready to confess uncertainty ; if he does 
not know he says so, and many incidents end with “ God knows 
best ” which is more than a pious formula. He states carefully 
that the story of a battle or a conversation comes from an eye- 
witness. On the whole the writer is a healthy sceptic and is 
not ashamed for human weakness ; he ought to have recorded 
a battle earlier in the story but he forgot. 

A strong theological odour pervades the book. The 
followers of the imam are soldiers of the truth, muslims ; the 
Turks are the armies of evil. Some of the Arabs are half-hearted 
in their allegiance or altogether hostile because they love this 
world and its passing delights. The discovery of a bag of pdT^der 
and the sinking of a shipload of Turkish soldiers are divine 
blessings on the people of God. Indeed, the standpoint is that 
of the book of Kings. Yet the author is an educated man ; keenly 
interested m events in Persia and Egypt, the arrival of an English 
ship at Aden, letters from chiefs in Oman and al Hassa, and 
especially the strife between the Turks and the Sherif in Mecca. 
His book was a long time in writing. Several times he uses 
such phrases as “ at the time of writing.” These occur in 1028 
and 1030, yet the whole was revised later and the after-history 
of individuals was filled in. The book came to an end ; it never 
received a formal finish. The latest reference is to Ismail 
Mutawakkil who ruled 1055—1067. 

Ahmed is first a historian of war. He gives curious glimpses 
of the life of the people but, as a rule, the years of peace are 
b lank. He is an annalist rather than a historian and it is not 
always easy to trace the ebb and flow of the Arabs' rise to power. 
He is often conventional, particularly m his summaries of charac- 
ter, yet there is, generally, some striking phrase or original trait 
to redeem the commonplaces. 

The Life of the Imam el-Qasim (MS. Or. 3329). In spite 
of its title this book is limited practically to events which happened 
after Q&sim had proclaimed himself imam. It contains some 
stories of his wanderings during the previous seven years but 
the connected history only begins with the crusade. The fiook 
contains long extracts from Ahmed, especially in the early years 
of the struggle and from the Rauh ur R4h (see over). The 
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story is very detailed and various people are named as sources 
of information. The extra facts are often valuable. The author 
describes the pressure put on Muhammad, the future imam, by the 
inhabitants of Shah&ra when the town was besieged by tHt Turks; 
also the imam’s doubts of Sin&n’s sincerity in offering to make 
peace. In the earlier part of the story the author has no dear 
idea of the sequence of events and apparently makes bad mistakes 
in dates. He gives two dates for the Turkish capture of Shah&ra ; 
one seems to be correct while the other is eleven months later. 
He tells us that Ahmed the historian was governor of Sharaf 
during the first success of the imam. In character the book 
closely resembles Ahmed's work. His verdict on Abdurrahlm 
is worth quoting. He describes a peculiarly abominable piece 
of cruelty and says, “ After this God took his help from him.’* 
The book contains a list of the imam’s chief followers and a 
collection of his letters. * 

* Rauh ur Rfih (Or. 4583) is written from the Turkish stand- 
point and so is a valuable check on the Arab histones. Unfortu- 
nately the author is concerned with fine wnting, so much reading 
is necessary to get at the facts The writer agrees remarkably 
with the partisans of the imam in his descnption of events ; 
though naturally the Arabs do not appear to such good advan- 
tage and less is heard of Turkish brutalities. The book is specially 
useful for dates ; it is naturally a better authonty for the 
sequence of the Turkish governors, and where exact dates are not 
mentioned the narrative evidently keeps to chronological order. 

Tuhfat uz-Zatnan (Or. 3330) does not need many words. 
The continuation with the history from the death of Q&sim to the 
departure of Q&nsuh is a concise story that agrees closely with 
Ahmed. Dates are often given and usually support Ahmed, 
though in one place where they differ the Tuhfat looks as if it 
might be right. 

One peculiarity of the Arab historians may be noted here : 
their 'excessive use of high-sounding titles. The partisans of 
the Turks are free from this. Something of the sort is seen in 
el-Khaxrejt and ibn Batuta, but in these books every one of any 
eminence is thus decorated. Star of Religion, Glory of Islam 
and such like occur on every page. Two examples of this 
luxuriance will suffice ; they might easily be multiplied. The 
most excellent sayyid, sword of God against his enemies, shade 
1 that* shelters his friends, the perfection of Islam, the blessing of 
mankind, Ali. The exalted sayyid, the curb of transgressors, 
the sun of heaven, glory of the family Ya Sin, Ahmed. 
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The Turkish Pashas. 
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988 
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Muhammad 

” VIII 
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Ahmed Fadli 

„ III 

1031 

Haidar 

„ II 

1034 

Aidin 


1037 

Ahmed Q&nsuh 

IV 

1039 


Note . — Roman numerals are used to denote the Muslim 


months 


CHAPTER I 


The First Rising 

Since 283 A H Saada had been ruled by imams of the Zaidi 
sect A descendant of these, Mutahhar ibn Sharafuddin,_rose 
against the Turks but was compelled to submit to the foreign 
rulers and was recogmzed by them as sanjak of Thula, 958 In 
975 he rebelled, captured Sanaa, and in a few months ruled all 
Yemen except Zebid Two years later Sinan pasha forced him 
to submit and to retire to Saada, where he admitted a Turkish 
garrison and paid tribute His nephew, Muhammad ibn 
Shamsuddin, became prince of Kaukaban In 980 Mutahhar 
died In 986 the imam Hasan ibn All el Muayyidi raised a 
rebellion in Ahnum where he held out for seven years against the 
Turks Two years later the sons of Mutahhar took advantage 
of a change of governor to start another rebellion which had a 
brief success The imam Hasan and the sons of Mutahhar were 
sent to prison at Constantinople , Abdulla ibn Mu'afa handed 
over Siida and was recognized as governor thereof and Abdur- 
rahman ibn Mutahhar became chief of Hajja. 

Immediately afterwards Abdulla ibn All ibn Husain ibn 
Azzidin Hasan, the imam, proclaimed himself imam in Sharaf. 
He fled to Sabya and then to Dhahban His mission had little 
success for though he had some reputation for learmng the 
doctors, in the days of the imam Hasan, had not always agreed 
with him 

For seven years the Turks had been suspicious of Qasim ibn 
Muhammad ibn All ibn Muhammad ibn All ibn Rashid 1 , a 

l Q&sim was born 11 II 977 His full genealogy is All ibn Abi 
Talib — Hasan — Hasan — Ibrahim — Ismail — Umar Tab&tab& — Ibrahim — I mam 
Q&sim — Hasan — Imam H&di lla. '1-Haqq Yahya — Imam Ahmed — Imam Yahya — 
Imam Yusuf — Imam Q&sim — Imam Yusuf — Muhammad — Yahya — All — 
Muhammad — Imam Hasan — Ahmed — Rashid — Ah — Muhammad — All — 
Muhammad — Q&sim. 
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relative of Hasan, and had kept an arnjy at Sanaa ready to 
crush the first signs of revolt. During these years Q&sim led a 
wandering life When Sharaf grew too hot for him he went to 
Haima and Tais At El Hadab, in Haima, he studied under 
Abdurrahman ibn Abdulla el Haimi el Hasab&m, who finally sent 
him away to Ahbub, where Muhammad ibn Ja'far showed him 
kindness, and then to Dhu Yasar and even to Sanaa, where he 
stayed m the house of ‘Amir ibn Muhammad edh Dhimari He 
also spent a night or two in the mosque of Daud Once the 
mosque was surrounded by Turkish soldiers and the pasha’s 
servants. They paid no attention to Qasim, who was not dressed 
like the other students, so he went to the lavatory where the 
attendant told him to finish his ablutions and left him After 
saying a prayer of two prostrations he went his way A sufi 
helped him to escape to Shibam There he stayed in an empty 
mosque on the edge of the town Ahmed of KaukaMn had the 
mosque watched by his servants Qasim was sitting m a corner 
in the Indian fashion and did not move when Ahmed entered , 
who said he was a jinn and did not trouble about him Later 
he sent him a present of money which Qasim gave to the bearer. 

The lawyers and doctors of Ha]] a welcomed him when he 
went to 'Ibal The pasha ordered Abdurrahim ibn Abdurrahman 
to seize him, so he sent twenty-four slaves to the mosque in 
Hamima where Qasim then was They led away the doctors 
to the emir who had some flogged and killed his brother-in-law- 
Qasim, however, dropped out of a window and hid in a ravine 
until he could go to Sharaf by way of the wadi Maur. In the 
wadi he was overtaken by his pursuers and only escaped by 
hiding in a tree In Sharaf he would not stay in any house but 
begged to be left in the mosque Then he went into a field where 
there was a palm that would hide a seated figure and tried to 
sleep He heard the noise of marching feet and supposed it was 
his enemies making for the mosque Two figures came to him, 
said they were learned jtnn and begged him to teach them He 
excused himself because he was in great danger Bedouin 
gave him food, thinking he was an Indian chief ; a Jew of Wada'a 
gave him money for his crusade and a woman of Muhabisha gave 
a hundred or, as some say, two hundred harf Many tales are 
told of the hardships he endured, his narrow escapes, adventures 
with the jinn and the help God gave him During his wanderings 
he wrote several books Helped by two men whom he chanced 
to meet, he frightened some Turks from Tahnana and seized their 
arms. From a hill above the village they fired into the market 
and the mere noise scared the soldiers. 
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Once during the pilgrimage a number of lawyers from Dhim&r 
Zahir and Sanaa met in Saada while Ali, a wicked man, 
was governor of the district. When they wished to leave, all the 
gates were shut except Bab ul Mansura and every one who went 
out had to give his name and his home. The excuse given was 
that some of the governor’s slaves wanted to go on pilgrimage 
against his will. A little farther on cavalry overtook the caravan 
and made a strict examination. Next day a number of men 
left the caravan and turned into a side valley, where they met 
Qasim. He travelled with them, leading the prayers, till they 
came to Taif. They say that he entered Saada disguised as an 
Indian and then lodged m Rurafa with some sayyids. He 
proposed to proclaim himself in Taif but visions of the Prophet 
and the imam el Hadi made him return to Yemen. In DhahMn 
he visited Abdulla ibn Ah, the opponent of the imam Hasan, and 
called on him to repent, proclaim himself imam and begin the 
crusade. He refused. 

As Abu Zaid ibn Sira] of Sanhan 2 was at enmity with the 
Turks, Qasim wrote to him. Then a number of chiefs asked 
Qisim to take refuge with them At the end of 1005 Qasim 
with a few compamons went secretly to Abu Zaid, proclaimed 
himself imam and thence sent out letters calling the Arabs to rise 
against the Turks. This was the result of a conference of chiefs 
from Zabid on the south to Saada and Abu 'Arish on the north. 
Some had advised waiting as the power of the Turks was firmly 
established but other counsels carried the day, and in I 1006 the 
rising began among the Banu Sanhan because of their central 
position. This decision was helped by the report that Hasan 
pasha was selling his household goods and leaving Yemen. 
Abdulla ibn Mas'ud, a chief of Qara, a man of the noblest character 
and a flowing beard, 3 was the first to acknowledge the imam. 
Abu Zaid changed his mind and advised Qasim to go to Q&ra. 
The chiefs of Q&ra came to the imam, swore him fealty, and after 
two days ’ travelling he reached their home, leaving his little son 
Muhammad behind Abu Zaid gave him a httle help, including 
two old muskets 4 and three rotls of powder and shot. In 

2 In the Sabaean inscriptions Sanh&n appears as a personal name and 
perhaps also as the name of a tribe 

8 The mention of the beard is not mere bathos The Yemenis are usually 
smooth-faced and hair on the face is thought to be a sign of manly vigour, as 
among the Syrians 

4 The guns used m the Yemen were matchlocks for there are several 
references to the wetting of the matches Other weapons were swords, 
spears and slings Spears and javelins are not often mentioned though the verb 

is common enough , perhaps a literary convention A jewelled sword is 
given as a present. They used also what seems to have been a kind of flail 
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those days muskets were scarce, only chiefs had them. He also 
presented a mare named Victory ; which the imam took as a 
good omen. Some four hundred men gathered and another 
horse was given to the imam, who ordered the castle of Wasaha 
to be invested. The siege lasted three days ; perhaps four of the 
garrison were killed while the besiegers suffered no loss. The imam 
led the Friday prayers in Qara and ordered all to prepare their 
weapons for the holy war and to spread their turbans on their 
backs. 5 News came that the Turks were gathering : from 
Sharaf, from Abdurrahim at Hajja who was the first to hear of 
the insurrection, and from Ahmed ibn Muhammad ibn Sharafud- 
din at Kaukaban. These last were too late for the fight. 
Abdulla ibn Mu'afa, the chief of Suda, marched from Sanaa to 
Ahnfim to overawe the district which was devoted to its native 
rulers. Qasim recalled his troops from Wasaha and a debate 
took place whether they should seize the hill beside the town that 
night or next morning When morning came they found that 
the Turks had climbed the hill and reached the plain The imam 
was defeated and was finally persuaded to retire to Audiya 
whither some of his men followed him They were cast down 
by failure and hope was all but lost, for the Turks were gathering 
from all sides, giving large monies to spies and trying in all ways 
to destroy Qasim and his followers In spite of this a local man 
said to Qasim . “ Write this for me for preservation ” The imam 
said to his secretary, “ Write as he desires.” He replied ; “ What 
is the good ? This is no time for writing ” “You are not equal 
to the occasion 1 I will throw off the yoke of the Turks and their 
friends and make them drink the cup of destiny.” 

A party of students from Ahnum who were reading under 
Ali esh Shahan joined the imam. He sent them to preach the 
holy war ; Ah conveying his orders to them. For fear of 
Ibn Mu'&fa they lay hid during the day and moved from house 
to house at night The imam next retreated to ‘Udhr, then to 
Sanhan and finally to Barat, where he stayed two months By 
the grace of God this proved a blessing to him and the mush ms- 
Meantime Ibn Mu'afa marched to Shahara where he was joined 
by troops from Mutahhar ibn ush Shuwai', the governor of Z&hir, 
who himself stopped in Khamr. Some twenty officers of the 
imam after their flight from Qara enlisied a thousand men of 

^ The use of some badge by soldiers as a distinguishing mark 
goes back to very early times among the Arabs. In one case it was the shaving 
of the head before battle Badges were given to those tnbes of Faifa who joined 
the imam. 
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Hishid and Bakil*,t the majonty Turkish auxiliaries who 
deserted on the march from Khamr to Akhraf and attacked their 
former masters, killing six and seizing many weapons. The 
Turks took refuge in the valley of Akhraf and were hemmed in 
on every side. The Arabs displayed a white cloth to make them 
believe the imam was present. Ali ibn Mutahhar, though he had 
sworn allegiance to the imam, marched to the rescue of the 
Turks ; treacherously pretending to come to the help of the Faith- 
ful. Ibn Mu'&fa sent another relief and the troops were extri- 
cated but nothing more was attempted. The Turks returned 
to their bases and the Arabs dispersed. 

While the Turks marched on Qfira and Ahnfim, Yfisuf el 
Himiti was sent to Haima — his own country — and the districts 
round, Har&z, Anis, Khaulln and Sanh&n He hid in Shahidhia 
in the house of a lawyer for fear of the Turks and then entered 
Haima with a party of sharifs After defeating forty Turks 
who lost their weapons but escaped with their lives, he was 
joined by the tribes of the district and made his headquarters 
among the Banu Yusuf. Ahmed ul Jazz&r with his Turks threw 
himself into ‘Urr where he was observed by Muhammad ibn Ali 
ul Ay&m. The Turks were panic-stricken ; it is even said that in 
Sharaf they feared at nightfall lest the earth should swallow 
them. On every hand there was only one subject of talk — the 
imam’s crusade. When Yusuf heard that he had retired to 
the east he feared lest he had given up the fight and wrote to 
hearten him ; to say that Haima might choose some other to 
be imam and lead them against the Turks. Q&sim then 
advanced to Sh&tib in the country of Asad ibn Sufyan. 

Before this the rising had spread and Wada'a had declared 
for the imam so the Turks gave up their plans for Ahnum and 
advanced on Wada'a to ravage the country, cut down the vines 
and pillage the houses. They marched from Ahnum and Khamr. 
Ibn Mu'&fa did not dare to follow the usual road east of Hajr but 
went instead to the west of Ahnum and Zulaima. It is said that 
fourteen thousand men gathered for this campaign ; but God 
knows best. The emir Hasan ibn Nasir ul Rurbini had his 

• H&shid, Bakll and Hamd&n are closely connected. Hamd&n at one time 
consisted of H&shid and Bakll , the genealogists make Hamdan their 
lather. From the Sabaean inscriptions we learn that Hamd&n was a clan ol 
H&shid and worked its way to supremacy In this history and on the maps 
H&shid and Bakll are separate from Hamd&n , they lie further to the north. 

According to j 1 1 H&shid contained these tribes M - A* I j - j - 

and Bakll ^ U - - u^j I . Ahmed names as sub-tribes 

ijIoj U# - ” vf 4 *** j -4^ - c*** I - 

There is a desert of H&hid between Wus&b and Zfim. 
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headquarters in Masna'a in lower W&da‘? and fought the Turks 
day and night, killing many in their camp. A band of twenty- 
five men whom Qasim sent from SMtib greatly encouraged the 
Faithful and the Turks were defeated. Though the emir Hasan 
was wounded by a bullet that broke his foot yet the Faithful 
were elated and their enemies frightened ; so that three 
hundred men of Ahnftm fled from the Turks and began a revolt 
in their homeland. The Faithful attempted a further advance 
southwards but were defeated by a twofold attack from Stida 
and retired on Zulaima. Meanwhile the imam advanced from 
SMtib, accompamed by Ahmed ibn ‘Aww&d ul Asadi, and 
entered Ahnum early in III when he spent some time in 
different parts of the district The tribes of Ahnftm, Zulaima 
and ‘Udhr welcomed him and spent their property and fives 
freely in his service , besieging the Turkish garrison m Hajr, who 
surrendered on promise of safe conduct to Suda. 

At the beginning of the rising when fighting was going on in 
several parts of the country at the same time, it is very hard to 
get a clear idea of what was happening. The various chiefs 
were waging wars of their own with little reference to the others ; 
yet a local success or failure might have far-reaching effects. 
Events have to be reported more or less in chronological order. 
Fighting in a more southerly quarter now claims attention. 

‘Amir ibn All, the uncle of the imam, and Muhammad ibn 
Ali ul Qarra' were prisoners in Kaukaban but God made the way 
of escape easy and they fled by mght from Shibam, guided by a 
retainer of Yfisuf, to the Banu Nimn where they hid in a lawyer's 
house, and then to ul HnMti He handed over the command 
to ‘Amir whose power grew, whose fame spread, who made him- 
self beloved of his followers and inflicted grievous harm on his 
foes. Meantime Mar] in ul Qarmani was sent from Kaukab&n 
with four hundred men, mostly armed with muskets, to ‘Urr ; 
where there was now an army of some thousand or more, of whom 
eight hundred were musketeers. Ul Qarra* was sent thither 
with this letter for Muhammad ul ‘Ayani " In the name of 
God, the all-merciful From the servant of God Yfisuf to the 
excellent lawyer Muhammad ibn All. Peace be upon you, God's 
mercy and his blessings. The glorious sayyid Muhammad ul 
Qarr&‘ has come to you as commander and you are his lieutenant. 
Oppose him in nothing ; according to God’s word, ‘Do not disagree 
for you will become cowards and your strength will fail’ ; and 
the prophet’s ‘ Put them forward and put not yourselves forward 
before them.' ” At the head of thirty musketeers and four 
hundred other soldiers ul Qarr&‘ seized a fort called the Little 
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Castle at the top of the hill and the seventy men who held it were 
allowed to go to the Banu Matar taking their arms with them. 
After further skirmishing the Turks attacked up a steep pass. 
One of the Faithful shot the standard-bearer and his fall put an 
end to a stiff fight. Eight men had already been burnt by the 
explosion of some powder. The Turks fled, some to Mansfira 
and some to ‘Urr, over ground so steep that a man could not chmb 
it even though he had not to fight. Ahbub and the Banu Siya', 
tribes of upper Haima, had arrived meaning to succour the Turks , 
but when they saw them in flight they turned on them and 
plundered them They climbed to ‘ Urr and as the eastern gate 
was shut they surrounded the fugitives, killing and capturing 

Mar] in hid with twelve companions in the house of a chief 
who took their arms A low fellow from Ahbub entered and 
stabbed him with a lance , some say in the midst of his compamons, 
who were allowed to depart stripped U1 Jazzar’s son with two 
hundred men stayed three days at Mansura where were the 
chiefs and hostages of Haima , they then offered to surrender 
and ul Qarra‘ spared their lives but took their weapons This 
battle fell on Saturday 15 (probably) III ‘Amir and Yusuf came 
to ‘Urr after the Turks had abandoned it and received deputa- 
tions from Haima, ‘Amz and Thulth Then Abdulla ur Rammah 
led a thousand Turks from Sanaa to Ahbub, but only one chief 
who feared for his life joined him He joined Ibrahim the Long at 
Raima m the Banu Siya‘, then they entered Mu'aziba. Ul Qarra‘ 
came to meet them and proposed that Abdulla should join the 
imam. He then defeated the Turks, capturing their camp with 
all tents, tools and camels including ninety laden camels that 
were intended for Raima. Ibrahim had caught by the head one 
of the Faithful who saved himself by cutting off his hair After 
being wounded thrice by bullets the Turk was killed In this 
fight the Turks had so many muskets that the noise was like 
thunder. Abdulla was given safe conduct for himself and his 
soldiers on condition that they beat no drums, showed no flags 
and made no noise Thus they marched away in shame and 
iisgrace till they met reinforcements. 

The Faithful advanced against Sharaf, where the opposition 
of the Turkish garrison of Tahnana was overcome though the 
assailants were few. Under Turkish rule it was the exception 
for an Arab to own a musket and even then he dared not practise 
with it lest it should be known that he owned one, and the 
strength of the people was sapped by the oppression of the Turks 
and of their own chiefs One who took part m this fight said 
that the Turks had two thousand four hundred muskets and 
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the imam barely twenty. God knows ! f The Turks and some 
retainers of Abdurrahim fled to Hajja and the Faithful entered 
Sharaf without further fighting Some of the people of Hiq&r, 
urged on by Madtih, a sufi chief of the Banu Aslam, 7 joined the 
imam. Several of the chiefs of Sharaf fled to Hajja and thence 
to Sanaa, where they stayed till they lost all hope of Turkish 
success, when they made their peace with the imam after the 
capture of Shahara 1015, perhaps with the consent of the Turks. 
In the same month Zahir ibn ‘Urj&sh made a raid through Tais 
to ‘Affir and laid siege to Na‘ min Haura. The garrison surren- 
dered and were sent to Qisim with their arms and equipment. A 
mixed force of soldiers and tribesmen attacked Hajja, laying 
siege to Dhunub, Mabyan and Kaukabin Qudam. In Dhunub 
was Abdurrahim ibn Abdurrahman, an important emir of the 
Turks and ruler of the whole district He was an ally rather 
than a subject of the pasha. As will be seen later, the Faithful 
had no reason to love this man He is described as treacherous, 
cruel and wicked , delighting in crooked ways, in the shedding of 
blood and in the murder of women and children For him 
promises were made to be broken, yet his shifty dealings did not 
meet with success Another ally of the Turks, Ahmed ibn 
Muhammad ibn Shamsuddin, the chief of Kaukaban who ruled 
Maswar, Li‘a, Najra, Tais, and Shahidhia and was supreme in 
his own dominions except for a yearly tribute, was driven out 
of Qarida and La ‘a. 

After the conquest of Sharaf the Turks retired from Wada'a 
to Khamr followed by several Faithful chiefs, among them 
Ahmed al Asadi. In their panic the enemy made deceitful 
proposals — they should be allowed to retire with their baggage 
to Baun ; to which al Asadi agreed if the imam should approve. 
A day or two later the Turks attacked al Asadi at Naqil ‘Ajib but 
the treachery failed, they lost all their equipment, ninety camels 
laden with money, clothing, powder and shot, as well as two 
culvenns, and fled m disorder to ‘Amrin, retiring three days later 
to Sanaa. Ibn 'Mu'ifa went back to Qarn un-Ni‘i, the citadel 
of Suda and the district of Zahir declared for the imam Two 
sayyids, Hasan ibn Sharafuddin and Salih ul Rurbani, joined 
the imam and drove the emir Hamza ibn Ahmed, a sayyid of 
Dhifin, out of Muda‘ and made him retire by way of ‘Amran to 
Sanaa. Vanous fugitives fled to these sayyids from Kaukabin 
where they had been imprisoned because of their reputation 
and their influence with the tnbes. Some had been released on 

7 The genealogists make Aslam the son of Hajftr. 
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parole but as they had taken an oath that was not binding,* 
they fought for the Faith. 

Hasan ibn Sharafuddin advanced on Hadfir esh Shaikh when 
the people of Thula invited him to their town. The castle, which 
stood on a lofty rock, had been blockaded for some time, and two 
days after his coming it was taken. The captain of the castle. 
Ah Aga, a Turk — a violent ruffian — had m the dungeons the 
lawyer Wajlhuddm Abd ul-Hadi, and as the townsfolk feared he 
might be murdered they implored Hasan to write to Ali threaten- 
ing him with death if any evil happened to his prisoner. While 
Hasan was writing the letter the rabble of the town rushed to the 
outer gate of the fort and forced it open though it was made of 
iron They then burst the gate above and with this success the 
crowd increased. The staircase was so crammed that men could 
not see their feet. In their attempts to force the third gate, which 
was plated with iron, men almost crushed each other to death. 
The garrison threw stones and hurled rocks upon them ; they 
tore down the rooms above the stair, and the fort was shrouded in 
dust. The continued pressure forced the door and the crowd 
entered the castle. The garrison thought they had killed most 
of those on the staircase but they had only caused a few slight 
wounds. The captain told the imam, " Our assailants were 
angels not men ; for they had no protection and we hurled many 
missiles at them.” The fortress was in storeys like a house and 
the attacking party was m difficulties on the narrow stair and 
knew not what to do. The garrison had lost all hope of escape 
so they dragged Abd ul-Hadi, loaded with chains and fetters, 
out of his cell, meaning to kill him He heard the tumult and 
shouting without knowing what they meant. The aga’s wife 
begged him to protect them, so he tried to speak to his friends, but 
could not for the noise. The aga then heard that the besiegers 
had entered the fort from the other side also, and he was taken 
prisoner as he hurried to the spot. The castle was sacked, all 
the arms, provisions and furniture being earned off. Abd ul- 
H&di saved the aga’s life though in so doing all his clothes were 
tom off him. Hasan tried to save the corn, powder and shot but 
failed. When this news reached Sfida many of the troops went 
over to the imam in Ahnum and ibn Mu'afa shut himself up in 
Qarn un-N4‘i. The Faithful entered the town and besieged 
him in the castle. 

8 In popular esteem oaths are of various degrees of sanctity. That 
taken on a closed Quran is less binding than one on the open book f while 
the most binding is that taken on some special passage, such as the throne verse. 
In Syna a man will often swear falsely m God's name, though not in the name of 
the local saint. Here we have casuistical treatment of an oath imposed by force. 
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From Sanaa Sinan marched at the head of four thousand 
men to Khaulin and routed ‘ Anur, killing perhaps seventy of his 
soldiers. The next day the fight was renewed at the two mosques 
with great slaughter. Sinan showed the utmost savagery, order- 
ing every prisoner to be killed ; even a girl, though she begged 
the men of Kaukabin to save her. They say he told two men 
to hold her by her feet while a servant cut her in two. But 
fortune turned against him, and had not the chief of Kaukabin 
come to his aid he could not have escaped for ‘Amir was close on 
his heels. He camped on Mt. Thuwairin and ‘Amir returned 
to Yfisuf at ‘Urr. They agreed that Yftsuf should go to Anis and 
al Qarra' to Tais with a hundred men and seventeen muskets. 
Thereupon the chief of Kaukabin sent Muhammad ut Tuhami 
with an army drawn from Tais to invade Haima Starting m the 
afternoon, al Qarra' surprised them at early dawn. Muhammad 
was surrounded, knew nothing of the number of his foe or his 
resources, so hastened to beg favourable terms. He was made 
prisoner with most of his men and all his transport and supplies 
and was sent to ‘Amir. The same day al Qarri' entered Tais 
and every tribe he reached submitted to him. Abdulla ur Raw- 
was had meant to succour Muhammad ut Tuhami, but when he 
heard of his fate he took refuge in a castle in Khaulin where al 
Qarri' attacked him at the close of the day. Ahmed of Kaukabin 
sent five hundred men and the Turks four hundred to relieve 
Abdulla. After these two detachments had umted m the plain 
of Sanaa, al Qarri‘ met them ; having left a force to contain ur 
Rawwis. The Turks were defeated and fled to Tawila but next 
day they returned fearfully to their former position and routed 
al Qarri‘ with great loss. Five of the dead were decapitated. 
Al Qarri' fled with only three followers but the tnbes of Haima 
joined him at once, and when the troops of Kaukabin thought 
to attack him they broke and fled. Guided by some of the Banu 
Haish he moved to that tnbe who supplied seventeen muskets ; 
and he then camped on Mt Ahnam with outposts on the hills 
round The Turks concentrated an army — over a thousand 
muskets — to take vengeance on the Banu Haish, by plundenng 
the country and destroying the people The Faithful were 
victorious taking a hundred prisoners, including the commander, 
and all equipment and transport. This opened the way to the 
conquest of Li ‘a, Maswar, ‘Affir and Hajja Ahmed of Kaukaban 
was seriously frightened and evacuated Tais ; where all the 
inhabitants — both Zaidi and Shafe'e — who had not already done 
so, joined al Qarri' He then sent All ibn Jahya ul Muhainsi 
to within earshot of Kaukabin, whereupon Ahmed led out his 
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army m person and routed All, while al Qarr&‘, surprised by the 
advance guard of the enemy, retired to the Banu Khayy&t. As 
the men of Tawila had left the town Ahmed sacked it without 
meeting any resistance and killed seven of the old folk, among 
them an uncle of al Qarra*. When the enemy returned to 
Kaukaban, al Qarri‘ reoccupied Tawila and invested the citadel, 
putting a garrison m Qaram'. The siege lasted six months! 
‘Amir remained in ‘Urr facing Sinan Intermittent fighting went 
on till the Turks retired to Mt. Thuwairin where they were 
surrounded. About this time al Qarra' decided for private 
reasons to pay his respects to the imam in Ahnum. After 
reporting to his chief he returned by Maswar to Tais and Tawila ; 
at the latest in VI 

Sinan posted his army m three camps in Hadur but the Turks 
were in a bad way with Thula captured and Kaukaban hard 
pressed. But Sinan was one of the most cunmng of men ; he 
tricked ‘Amir with talk of a truce while he bribed the chiefs of 
Haima with money and robes to agree to an armistice for three 
days. While the Faithful were thus off their guard the Turks 
retook the town of Thula, for Hasan ibn Sharafuddin had not had 
time to reprovision the place after the sack About thirty of the 
Faithful were killed, among them the sharif Sha'alim, an Indian 
v/ho had studied, married and settled m the town. Hasan with 
a few companions threw himself into the citadel whil e the 
surrounding tnbes looted the gates and woodwork The imam 
at once called out the tnbes for an expedition to Thula. Levies 
from Janab, the Banu Haish, the Banu Qatil and Qudam met m 
Hadur where they were joined by the Banu ‘Amran The battle 
took place just outside the town and the Turkish horse routed 
the Faithful who were all on foot, among them some Turks 
who had settled in Shahara and been enlisted by the imam Here 
happened a signal mark of God’s mercy. Powder ran short in 
the middle of the fight and all were at their wits’ end ; a soldier 
climbing up the rocks found a skin which proved to be full of 
powder. They praised God and fought with fresh confidence 
though at the time their only food was locusts. The attack was 
renewed on the three following days. From Kaukaban came an 
army to take them in the rear but it met reinforcements coming 
Erom Maswar and was driven back, though the Faithful lost their 
leader, who died from a bullet wound in the foot. One result was 
that the pressure on Thula was eased and it was possible to stock 
:he fort with corn, powder and shot. When Sin in was in the 
>lain of Haush&n, Hasan ibn Sharafuddin had collected pieces 
>f white marble for use as bullets. 
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Zfihir ibn ‘Urj&sh went to Mt. Nisa and sent a detachment 
to Shab'&n, a ruined fort between ‘Aff&r and Sabra ; himself 
advancing to Qaid&n. They defeated some Turks in Sabra under 
Ahmed udh Dhiman who had been sent there by Abdurrahim 
after the withdrawal from Sharaf As a result Sabra, ‘After and 
Kuhl&n Tajuddin submitted to the imam and acknowledged his 
jurisdiction. The castle of ‘Affar was besieged for a year 9 The 
two castle9 of Zahira on Mt. Hinwam and Mansura, below Shah&ra, 
then surrendered (Mansura was formerly called Rizwa and was 
renamed by the imam ) Shahara itself then submitted and most 
of the garrison settled m the imam’s territory as they were married 
men with families This was m IV or V. 

Preceded by Ahmed ibn Ah ibn Da'ish on a secret mission, 
the imam’s captains had entered Maswar after the battle of 
Naqil ‘Ajib and captured Bait Faish, whereupon the whole 
district as far as Muda' and Mt Nimra acknowledged him. 
‘Uli was captured and Ahmed ul Mihrathi sent as governor. 

When Y usuf ul Himati attacked Ams, ‘Amir in Haima and 
Ahmed ul Asadi in Khaulan and Nihm cut the communications 
between Sanaa and Kaukaban. Civil war broke out in the 
neighbourhood of the capital and the inhabitants were stricken 
with fear. Shots were fired at the castle from Mt Nuqum and 
any noise was held to be the beginning of the sack Hasan pasha 
feared capture or death and took counsel with the notables, both 
Arabs and foreigners, whether he should stay where he was or go 
down to Ta'iz and live there He ordered Sin&n to give up the 
attack on Thula and retire on Sanaa with hi 9 troops. The general 
refused. The pasha then wrote to the soldiers “ Those who obey 
the sultan are to retreat to Sanaa with or without Sinan.” Seeing 
that the men would not obey him the general collected the lighter 
baggage, burnt the rest of the corn and fodder with the plunder 
of Thula and retired to the capital. When he heard of Hasan's 
desire to go down to Ta'iz he called him a weak-minded coward 
and shut himself m his house to show his abhorrence of the pasha’s 
baseness. This continued till Hasan promised to follow Sinin’s 
advice. Now Sinan was crafty, bitter in his enmity and steadfast 
in calamity. He gathered a number of Arabs, sharifs and others 
and asked them if Yemen had ever been in such a state as it then 
was. They said that this had often happened under the imams ; 
for if fighting were prolonged, their tribal following wearied of it, 
their zeal was quenched and the cause collapsed. This report 

• The surrender of ‘Affar was probably in II 1007 When the citadel of 
a town has no special name it is often difficult to know whether the historian 
refers to the fort or to the whole town. 
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strengthened his resolve to persevere. The inhabitants of 
Shib&m, which was endangered by the retreat of Sin&n, fled to 
Kaukab&n. One day Ahmed ibn Shamsuddln was found crying, 
for he firmly believed that disaster was near. One of his soldiers 
said, “ Up, my lord, and fight for your life ; or abdicate." 

Meantime Ytisuf ul Himiti advanced on Dhimar. He was 
learned and pious, obeyed God’s laws, despised the world and was 
honoured by all, especially by the inhabitants of this district. 
The local chiefs joined him but from fear. The pasha had given 
them authority, their allegiance to the imam was not sincere and 
they meditated treachery, corresponding in secret with the Turks. 
Two of the most important were actually sent by Sin&n to betray 
Yfisuf ; they did homage, promised to serve the Faith with 
wealth and life and sent their sons and servants to the army. 
Muqbil ul Qaifi also joined him. The town of Dhimar wa9 
captured, most of the Turks were besieged in the citadel and their 
vast wealth was confiscated The tnbes of Hida followed Yusuf 
and plundered the town for there was an old feud between it and 
them. Yfisuf had forbidden this, and as they scorned his orders 
he attacked them and killed twenty The rest fled , it is said that 
some went to Sanaa and asked Turkish aid The Turks were 
delighted, for Hida held the road between Sanaa and Dhimar and 
could make commumcation dangerous A big army was sent 
south under Husain ul Wa'iz. 

This man deserves notice. He came to Sanaa in the guise 
of a religious, made himself a bed in a corner of the mosque and 
preached to the people If a rich man came to him he turned 
away to show his contempt for this world, but the poor he received 
gladly. The pasha and Sinan, experts in cunning, tned to find 
out ail about him and offered him rich presents that he would not 
take. Then the pasha called him to his presence to hear him 
preach and profit by his learning , for he had come to suspect 
that under the cloak of poverty he was aiming at power. On 
this first visit he treated him above his deserts and gave him such 
gifts as befit a religious — a praying mat and a coarse cloak; but no 
money, for his scorn of it was known. Later he set before him 
rich meats, gave him valuable presents that the desire for these 
things might grow in his heart. Again he called him, spoke long 
with him, showed delight in his company and craftily led him out 
of religion into the world ; till the man became his servant and at 
last emir. 

When the news of Husain’s advance arrived, Yfisuf held 
a council with the chiefs who advised him to leave Dhimar ; in 
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the hope of discouraging his soldiers and separating him from 
them. He was further advised to take up' a strong position but 
refused ; possibly because he doubted the honesty of the councillors 
who had been high m favour with the Turks. He halted at Naq&'a 
and was surrounded ; ammumtion gave out and he surrendered 
with three lieutenants to al Wa'iz. Two other chiefs were captured 
at the head of Naqil Sumara , one was killed on the spot, the other 
was impnsoned for a few days m Dhamarmar, was then put in a 
sack and thrown over the cliff. Yfisuf was impnsoned in Sanaa 
and his death was announced soon after , the Turks had killed 
him Most of his soldiers were allowed to go free. One result 
of this disaster, which occurred in the middle of VI, was the 
evacuation of Haima While Yusuf was m prison Masar drove 
out its Turkish garrison and declared for the imam 

About the same time while Mabyan, Kaukaban, Jahili and 
Dhunftb, which were all dependencies of Hajja, were besieged, 
Abdurrahim began to treat with the imam Negotiations lasted 
two months and were delicate, several missions passing between 
the two The imam sent a company of sayyids, lawyers and chiefs, 
each party under the headship of one of their number Finally 
an alliance was made Abdurrahim was to keep the fortress of 
Mabyan only, with all his property and lands , the imam would 
pay his soldiers and he would fight the Turks under the imam's 
orders With five hundred soldiers he then visited the imam at 
Mt Hinwam where he was shown the highest marks of respect. 
Nevertheless, he changed his mind immediately for he thought 
the imam had no chance of success so long as he observed the 
laws established by the Prophet to honour religion and suppress 
evil Also certain unfortunate incidents occurred the death 
of Yusuf ul Himati and the battle of Ruhb&n The Faithful had 
overrun Khaulaln, Saada and Haidan and had shut up the Turks 
m the town of Saada and Mt Razih Then the Faithful in Saada 
with a crowd from Hashid and Bakil — altogether two thousand 
men — advanced to the town and camped near Ruhban, posting 
some troops in the houses When it became clear that they meant 
to blockade Saada the Turkish emir gathered his dare-devils and 
rushed upon them The Faithful fled to the hills and their leader 
was slain The guard in the village capitulated but faith was not 
kept and they were butchered The sayyid All ul Khudain was 
spared for a few days when the emir killed him, it is said, with 
his own hand He did not long survive and died, possibly by 
poison, crying out “ Enough » sayyid All Enough l sayyid All.” 
The slain numbered four hundred, mostly from Hashid and 
Bakil. 

B 
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About the same time also, All ibn Ahmed ibn Abu-r Rij&l 
occupied Hazm at thd request of the inhabitants for he belonged 
to that village. While Yilsuf was in prison Sinin came from 
Sanaa with the Ismaihans of Hamdin who had a long-standing 
feud with Hazm. Ahmed ul Asadi brought up reinforcements and 
fighting went on for thirty-five days. Sm&n used a cannon against 
the village but the resistance of the villagers became proverbial. 
The Turks began to slacken when the news of Yfisuf’s death took 
heart out of the defenders. The soldiers and the inhabitants 
retreated, the village was sacked and all the vines and crops 
were destroyed — the vengeance of Hamd&n • 

Influenced by these events and burning with the fires of 
disappointment, Abdurrahim pubhshed his fidelity, concealed 
his trickery, took the money paid by Qasim and left for SMa 
plotting treachery He began a correspondence with ibn Mu'&fa 
mQarnun Na‘i and tried to trap Ahmed ul Asadi and other 
leaders of the Faithful, but they did not trust him. He was 
already treating with the Turks so Sman pubhshed this abroad 
to prevent him changing his mind again. Sinan left Hazm for 
‘Amran at the end of VIII and he was there joined by Abdurrahim; 
so the Faithful withdrew from ‘Ayal Yazid to Nurash where ibn 
Shamsuddin attacked them in the rear and defeated them. On 
1 VIII the imam had moved to Habur 10 to support his men 
who were besieging Suda. 

At this time envoys came to the imam from all parts , all save 
those who were too weak came and his following grew rapidly. 
Every one who saw him loved him for his fine disposition, his 
kindly deeds and his generosity God gave him the means to 
satisfy all comers with clothes, money or food ; men knew that 
he found his equal only among the great imams of old and his 
fame spread from Mecca to Aden. When his power was 
established in Saada, the sayyid Abdulla ibn Ah, who had tried 
to make himself imam in 993, declared for him and went to 
Shah&ra early in VIII. He was received with all respect, given 
high rank, robes of honour, the finest horses, and made governor 
in Khaul&n. His son Muhammad, who had quarrelled with his 
father, also joined the imam. As he was too fond of power 
differences soon arose and father and son fled to the Turks who 
settled on them some villages 

The imam now ruled over these provinces whose names with 
those of their governors follow, but his authority was by no means 
unchallenged as many of the strong places were held by the Turks. 

io According to the Life Abdurrahim joined the Turks m IX 1006 ; and 
afterwai ds Q&sim went to Habfir. 
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Province. 


Governor. 


Ahnfim and ‘Udhr. 

Shazab and Zulaima 
ZMur 

Thula and its dependencies : 
‘Affar, Kuhlan, Muda‘ and 
Upper Baun 
Haima and Tais 
Maswar Qarada and La' a 

Ha]ja. 

Sharaf and its dependencies • 
Ha|iir, Mt Aslam and Hiq&r 
Khaulan Saada I 
Khaulan Saada II 
Khaulaln Sanaa. 


Abdulla ibn Muhammad ul 
Mihrathi 

Ibrahim ibn Mahdi ibn Hajj&f. 11 
Salih ibn Abdulla ul Rurbani. 
Hasan ibn Sharafuddin ul Hamzi. 


‘Amir ibn Ah 

Ahmed ibn Muhammad ul 
Mihrathi 

Amiruddin ibn Abdulla 
Ahmed ibn Muhamad ul 
Qasimi. 

Muhammad ibn Salah uz Zafan. 
All ibn Ibrahim ul Haidani 
Ahmed ibn ‘Awwad ul Asadi. 


The imam was served faithfully by his governors, for they 
gave themselves to God and led the Faithful in the right way, and 
spared themselves no trouble in the interests of the people in 
questions of taxes or rescripts The Turkish officials had loved 
the things of this world and feared no human punishment so 
their rule had been evil In their ignorance the people did not 
know that any other was possible The Turks had abused and ill- 
treated them , the imam’s governors were honourable and kind 
to their subjects This estimate of the Arab authorities is rather 
rose-coloured 

While the imam was in Habur in IX several important people 
joined him the chief authority in the district on Zaidi canon law ; 
Ah ibn Yilsuf ul Himati, who though young and without a beard 
yet showed signs of greatness and afterwards reached the highest 
place, honoured by friends and feared by foes, before treachery 
gave him a martyr’s death ; and the traditionist Ahmed ibn 
‘Uthman, the Shafe'e from Mastih Qasim showed him the highest 
respect for he was one of the chief Shafe'e doctors of the law 
in Yemen, and asked him about the traditions he knew. So he 
wrote for the imam a diploma for the Six Books with an elegant 
preface recounting the exploits of the prophet’s family. 

Sinan went to Nurash after meeting Abdurrahim at ‘Amr&n. 
Then fear possessed the Faithful so Qasim ordered the Turkish 
posts to be watched and war to be waged in more distant parts 

n The family of Hajjaf— the maker of leather aprons — had their home 
m Habftr. 
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as Khaul&n and Haim^ Sinan had ordered a raid on Bait liman 
where the inhabitants slaughtered cattle and made a feast for the 
Turks. A foray from Maswar drove away the Turks and ate the 
meal prepared for them ‘Amir occupied Tawila 1, IX and 
besieged the castle An attempt by ibn Shamsuddin to relieve 
it led to many skirmishes, in one of which (4, X) the Faithful gave 
way to pamc but ‘Amir made a bold stand till his army returned 
to the fight when the battle grew hot Rain fell and ibn 
Shamsuddin fled to his supports, where his brother was posted. 
That day at Taryada thirty-four heads were cut off and much 
booty taken Then ibn Shamsuddin returned to the attack 
under a screen of mules , the surprise was at first complete but 
the Faithful rallied and cut off ibn Shamsuddin One of his slaves 
cried with a loud voice “ Soldiers of my master t” till he was 
stricken with palsy and fell dead They say that a man from Tais 
did not wish Ahmed to be captured or killed and gave orders to 
let him escape ‘Amir stayed near Tawila till I 1007 skirmishing 
the whole time. 

Sinan tried to relieve ibn Mu'afa in Qarn un Nai One 
attempt failed because ram soaked the matches of the Turks' 
guns, they fled and the tribesmen's swords did much execution , 
the booty included weapons, horses and raiment Sinan wanted 
to shelter in a ruin but his men would not suffer him, saying that 
it meant death or captivity They fought bravely round him and 
though most were killed the general escaped, — on the back of 
one of his servants, it is said About two hundred Turks were 
killed , the Faithful were much heartened and produced much 
poetry 

In the south near Dhimar the tribe of Qajfa had rebelled 
The late chief Ahmed had two sons , one, Husain, was a Turkish 
emir ; the other, Muqbil, though young, was self-confident and 
highly esteemed by his tribe. He offered his services to Ahmed 
ul Asadi and was enrolled among the imam's followers. In 1004 
Sm&n had conquered Yafi‘ and had left a garrison in Khalaqa to 
keep order in the land, for he had learnt a wholesome respect 
for the tnbes while fighting them. When Muqbil j oined the imam 
Y&fi* rebelled so Sin&n sent an army from Sanaa to relieve Khalaqa. 
The Arabs met the Turks at Najd us-Salaf, otherwise Najd ul H&j, 
near Rada*, where Abu‘l Fath ud Dailami was killed in 430, and the 
Turks were defeated with the loss of fifteen chiefs and many 
common soldiers , at the end of VIII Then the pasha sent 
Husain to persuade his brother Muqbil to return to his allegiance. 
When they met, Husain threw over the Turks, raised the tnbes 
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from ‘Ans Zabid and Yarim, also the A1 ‘Aramar, and attacked 
Ibb and Jubla. The Turks gathered their troops from lower 
Yemen and a battle was fought in the Wadi Hayy&n at Shalala, 
a day’s journey from Rada‘, IX. The Turks lost all their leaders 
and their camp The number of the dead was never known for 
they lay among the rocks, but in one place three hundred were 
counted. Sixty horses were captured Hasan pasha then called 
Ah pasha, the emir of Abyssima, to his aid 

During the fighting in Tais the Faithful took Muda‘ by a 
night attack , the chief success since the capture of Thula, for the 
town was strongly fortified It is said that all the garrison were 
killed except one who hid among the women The victors cut 
the ears of the women in their eagerness to take their ear-rings. 
This happened in XII. An attempt on Bukur near Kaukaban 
was a disastrous failure. 

After the success in Tais, All ul Muhainsi 12 observed 
Kaukaban in one skirmish inflicting a loss of sixteen dead and 
foity wounded on the inhabitants , after which he withdrew to a 
convenient point opposite the Banu Khayyat Ahmed ibn 
Shamsuddin was always trying some ruse on his opponent. They 
say he bribed the soldiers who had left him and joined Ah by 
reason of their fears for their families m Tais In a skirmish one 
of these men shot All , his head was cut off and his followers fled 
to Tawila Another story is that Ahmed ibn Shamsuddin nearly 
lost his life that day as the Faithful had cut off his retreat. 
Opportune reinforcements from Ahjur arrived and fighting 
stopped. All gave his men a rest and the Turks surprised them. 
They made a poor fight, All was shot in the thigh and killed in a 
rush ; thus winning a martyr’s glory He had given all his 
property to buy powder and shot for the holy war and never 
looked back from opposing the wicked. His body was buried m 
his native place and his head carried to Kaukaban His followers 
abandoned the greater part of Tais but al Qarra' rallied them to 
his own troops and reoccupied Tais and Tawila. Ibn Shamsuddin 
tried to revictual the citadel of Tawila but was driven back with 
the loss of three horses The historian Ahmed puts the death 
of Ali in VII but the references to Tawila show it must have been 
later. ‘Isa reports it between events dated X and XII. 

The sayyid Ah ibn Salah was now made governor of Tais. 
He had great influence with the imam and had been the 
intermediary between him and Yusuf ul Him&ti. At the 
beginning of the crusade Abdurrahim had imprisoned him in 

12 ijta I is derived from a village, the position of which is uncertain. 
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Mabyan. His father and kin lived at ‘Ibal, near Hajja, whither 
his grandfather had migrated from Haraja. He made S&qfif 
his headquarters It was the imam’s intention that he should 
act with ‘Amir and al Qarra', but they quarrelled ; Ah and al 
Qarra returned to the imam and ‘Amir went to Tais where he was 
joined by tribesmen of Hashid and Bakil At the head of two 
thousand muskets he inflicted considerable loss on ibn Shamsuddln. 

South of Sanaa Ahmed ul Asadi was active He defeated 
Hida and attacked the fortified village of Zaraja between Sanaa 
and Dhimar. Because Sman was near with a big army the garrison 
was off its guard, never dreaming of an attack The first they 
knew was that their foes had broken through the walls and were 
among them. The spoil included three hundred zubdi of food 
Ahmed had contrived to make peace between the tnbes of 
Khaulan and Nihm and gathered them into his army , by taking 
them on long raids he satisfied their lust for booty The pasha 
sent Husain ul Wa'iz against him The capture of Yusuf had 
raised Husain’s reputation He encamped with a large force of 
horse and foot, well equipped with tents and other necessaries, 
at Usnaf. At night Ahmed attacked his camp and at dawn drew 
off, intending to withdraw in search of supplies, for he had no food 
with him and had sought it in vain in the neighbourhood The 
Turks feared a disaster, as they were far from Sanaa and the 
tribes were gathering, so they began to strike camp As soon 
as the Faithful saw this they charged with a shout and after an 
hour’s struggle scattered the Turks, capturing their train, three 
hundred camels, seven hundred donkeys, a hundred horses and 
forty-five mules Some horses bolted without riders and Husain 
himself owed his escape to the fleetness of his steed This battle 
was fought at the very end of X Sman had al Wa'iz put to death 
for losing the day 

Early in the next year 1007 ibn Mu'afa began to treat 
with the imam proposing to surrender Qarnan Na'i and join the 
Faithful ; for the garnson were in sore straits, weakened with 
scurvy, and most of the prisoners and hostages had died of hunger. 
QsLsim wished for an unconditional surrender but could not resist 
the entreaties of those who had relatives imprisoned in the castle ; 
for the number of deaths among the captives had been concealed. 
Finally it was agreed that ibn Mu'afa should leave the castle 
and that the imam’s son Muhammad should occupy it, while the 
Turks and the subjects of Kaukaban should receive safe conduct. 
Ibn Mu'&fa joined the imam in Habur and was treated with all 
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The only territory left to ibn Shamsuddln was Kaukab&n, 
Bukur and the castle of Tawila, so he asked Sin&n to join forces 
with him against ‘ Amir, pointing out that unaided he could not 
make head against the Faithful and that ‘Amir was the most 
dangerous of their enemies So Sman and Abdurrahim collected 
all available troops and marched to Barikat ul Khalb, near 
Kaukaban, early m II, 1007 , it was a great host with three 
hundred horse A council was held and Sman showed that the 
success of the imam would mean the ruin of each one of them , 
it was essential to combine under one leader so he proposed the 
chief of Kaukaban as commander Ibn Shamsuddin declined and 
all took an oath to obey Sinan After taking steps to protect 
their rear they marched on Tawila, paying no heed to small 
outposts, and after a day of obstinate fighting they entered the 
town Nevertheless they were almost besieged there, for the 
Faithful cut their commumcations and seized a convoy of food 
and munitions on its way from Kaukaban For nine days this 
situation continued till Sinan bribed the men of Haima to desert 
‘Amir who was then defeated and retired on Maswar to Ahmed 
ul Mihrathi A little later Sman fell sick 

In II the imam moved from Habur to Suda to support ‘Amir 
by making the enemy uneasy about his line of commumcations 
and also to extricate his son Muhammad from Muda‘ , which was 
done successfully In Suda the imam had coins struck , half 
dirhems bearing on the obverse the legend, " There is no God 
but God, Muhammad is the prophet of God ” , and on the 
reverse his name and the date 

The retreat of ‘Amir caused a panic and the town of Thula 
was abandoned. Sman besieged the small garrison left in Muda‘ 
and at the same time attacked Maswar, where some of the tribes 
had come to an understanding with him though they had not 
broken openly with the Faithful He attacked Bait ‘Udhaqa, and 
two days later the Banu All of Maswar took the Faithful in the rear. 
In the fight ‘Amir escaped but Ahmed ul Mihrathi was killed — a 
sore blow to Islam. Tongue cannot tell nor pen paint the nobility 
of this man, his influence, his piety, his humility, affability and 
other virtues. Though young, you would have thought he had 
schooled himself in virtue through long years , all who came m 
contact with him loved him. He was deeply learned , for the 
attainment of knowledge he had even denied himself marriage. 
You would say he had been born in authonty as you saw him give 
the nght commands, be firm or gentle as occasion demanded, 
punishing the evil and relieving the oppressed. During the night 
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the men of Maswar recovered has body and over his tomb they 
built a chapel. 

Frightened by the fall of Thula and Muda‘ the troops in 
‘Affar offered to surrender if their personal safety were guaran- 
teed. The transfer of the fort was arranged for 17 II. This led 
to strife between the Banu Mauhib and Qardan. According to 
the terms of surrender, four of the garrison went to Sabra to 
buy sheep, ghee and bullocks’ feet, escorted by twelve of the 
Banu Shawir. On the road they met fifty of the Banu Mauhib 
who stopped them from going to the market and then robbed 
them. The two tribes began to fight, reinforcements came up 
on both sides, the blockade of ‘Affar was forgotten and the fight 
became general ‘Affar kept true to its engagement and did 
not use the opportunity At last a servant threw himself between 
the ranks and restored quiet The garrison of ‘Affar marched 
out under safe conduct with such goods as they could carry, 
leaving behind great store of necessaries of all kinds. 


(To be continued. ) 



The Army of Maharaja Ranjit Singh 

* PART II. 

By 

SITA RAM KOHLI, M.A. 

ARTILLERY. 

I. 

In the preceding article of the present senes, an attempt 
was made to describe, at some length, the development and 
organisation of the infantry branch of Ranjit Singh's army 
Next to the infantry, the improvement of artillery claimed the 
Maharaja's special attention It is, therefore, proposed to devote 
the present paper to a discussion of this branch of the service. The 
material for this essay, as that for the previous one, has been mostly 
collected, it need hardly be repeated, from the documents of the 
Sikh Government preserved in the archives of the Panjab Civil 
Secretariat 

The use of Artillery — Early References 
As already remarked in connection with the history of infantry, 
the Khalsa army was essentially composed of cavalry Of infantry 
and artillery the Sikhs knew very little before the days of Ranjit 
Singh. Scattered references are, however, not wanting which 
would show that, on more than one occasion, the Sikhs probably 
made use of guns in the early stages of their struggle for inde- 
pendence The earliest mention of this fact that one finds is m 
connection with the siege of Anandpur in 1701 AD. Hard pressed 
by the Imperial troops. Guru Gobind Singh took refuge in the 
fort and, keeping up a defensive fight, he returned the enemy's 
fire from the guns which he had mounted on the walls of 
the fortress f Again, we come across a reference to Banda 
Bahadur having used wooden guns on two occasions in 1710 and 
1715 A.D William Irvine in his " Army of the Indian 
Mughals," page 128, says “ Under the stress of necessity these 

* For part I see J I. Hist , Vol I, Part 2, February, 1922 — p p. 189-226 
f GC Narang, “Transformation of Sikhism," p 95 Dr Narang further states 
m a footnote on the same page that two of the guns used in this siege by the Guru 
are preserved in the Lahore Museum He has probably based this footnote on the 
following remark of Muhamad Latif ( vide History of Lahore, p 354) “ The next 

object of interest in the entrance hall (of the Museum) are two ancient Sikh 

cannons found at Anandpur in the Hoshiarpur district and supposed to be of the 
time of Guru Gobind Singh " There are two small pieces of brass cannon 

placed inside the Museum in front of the entrance to the room containing 
Buddhist Sepulchres which are reported to have belonged to Guru Gobind Singh 
But besides this traditional account there is nothing to show that they really 
belonged to Guru Gobind Singh 
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strange substitutes (wooden guns) for ordinary cannon were 
used by the Sikhs on two occasions. For instance, we learn that 
when the Sikhs in December 1710 evacuated their fort of 
Lohgarh * in the outer hills, they blew up a cannon ' which they 
had made out of the trunk of a tamarind tree.' (Kamwar Khan, 
entry of 19th Shahwal 1122 H.) Another writer, Ghulam Muhi- 
ud-Dm Khan (fol 37b), tells us that when they were besieged in 
Gurdaspur in 1715, the Sikhs, though they had the light artillery 
that they had taken from Wazir Khan, fau) dar of Sirhand,f 
Bayazid Khan, and Shams Khan, were unprovided with heavier 
pieces These they replaced by hollowed-out trunks of trees, 
strengthened by heavy iron bands placed close together 
From these they threw balls of stone and iron ” These are the 
earliest references, known to the present wnter, ot the use of guns 
by the Sikhs 

After the execution of Banda in 1716, however, the Sikhs 
were left without a competent leader Their history from this 
date to the permanent occupation of Lahore by them in 1768, 
is a most chequered one The defeat of Banda and the destruc- 
tion of his army was followed by a period of reaction and perse- 
cution The Sikhs were treated as outlaws and a systematic 
suppression } of their activities was taken in hand During this 
period which, including short breaks, extended over nearly 
thirty years, the true Sikhs § left the plains of the Panjab and 
took refuge in the jungles, hills and deserts of Rajputana and 
Bikamr Towards the close of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, however, taking advantage of the anarchy caused by 
the Afghan invasions from Kabul, the Sikhs once again made 
their appearance m the plains of the Panjab 

Dunng their thirty years’ exile from the Panjab, we naturally 
hear little of the Sikhs and less of the exploits of the Khalsa army. 
As was to be expected, they had at this time adopted a predatory 
mode of living They would sometimes issue from their dens in 
small bands, plunder a neighbouring village and then leturn with 
the booty to their respective places of refuge. 

* The original name was Mukhlispur Muhamad Latif (History of the Panjab, 
p 277) calls it the fort of Daber The authoi of Ma‘asir-ul-Umara calls it Lohgarh 

t This famous battle of Sirhand was fought between the Sikhs and Wazir 
Khan on the 30th of May 1710 A D G C Narang, p 106 

t Farrukhsiyar issued a proclamation which declared all Sikhs to be outlaws 
and laid down that it was criminal to entertain a Sikh He further fixed a scale 
of prizes for co-operation m the extermination of the Sikhs For information 
leading to the arrest of a Sikh Rs 10, for the arrest Rs 15, for bringing a Sikh to 
the Police Thana Rs 50 and so on (Tawankh Khalsa, Vol II, p 41 G C 
Narang, p 45 ) 

§ Thousands who had joined for the sake of booty, cut their haii\ shaved 
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In the early fifties of the eighteenth century, the Sikhs, taking 
advantage of the political disintegration of the country, fast became 
a power. They organised their material and military resources, 
threw up mud fort9 here and there, and engaged themselves 
more assiduously than ever in preparing themselves for the final 
attempt at wresting the country from the hands of its Afghan 
rulers. In 1762, Khawaja Obed, the Governor of Lahore, besieged 
the Sikh fortress at Gujranwala. But being repulsed with a heavy 
loss he left his baggage at the mercy of the Sikhs, who took 
possession of his guns, ammunition and horses, etc In the next ten 
years, the Sikhs became a paramount power and several of their 
chiefs established themselves in their newly-acquired terntones 
They now raised standing armies and secured a few guns, which 
were mostly of small size, known as Zamburaks They had not 
yet familiarised themselves with the use of heavy pieces which now 
and again fell into their hands For at least a generation from 
this time, the cavalry continued to be the principal arm on which 
they placed almost their sole reliance in active warfare 

The Value of Artillery — Ranjit Singh's Opinion 

It was at the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Ranjit Singh became the ruler of the Panjab, that the attention 
of the Sikhs was first drawn to the importance of artillery As 
has already been stated, Ranjit Singh, with his usual insight, 
was early impressed with the utility and value of artillery in 
warfare In the course of his general conversation with his 
sardars and courtiers, he took delight in referring to this subject, 
and while praising the English for their wisdom and sagacity, would 
tell them that it was not because of greater bravery or better 
strategy that the Europeans gained such easy victories, as they did, 
over a numerically larger Indian army, but because of the steady 
artillery fire which they could direct upon the ranks of the enemy. 
The following observations of Mr (afterwards, Sir) Charles Metcalfe 
may be of some interest in this connection In one of his letters, 
he says " The Raja’s (Ranjit Singh’s) attachment to guns and 
his opinion of their weight, are both so great that he will never 
miss an opportunity of obtaining a gun. If he hears that there 
is a gun in any fort, he cannot rest until he has taken the fort to 
get at the gun, or until the gun has been given to him to save the 
fort. He immediately dismounts the gun from the walls and 
drags it after him as an addition to his field train He has, it is 
said, procured three guns from Ambala He boasted to me once 
that he had made the Raja of Patiala give him a fine gun which 
the Raja wished to rescue for rupees twenty thousand ”* 

* Life and Correspondence of Sir Charles Metcalfe by Kaye, Vol. I, p 276 
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His admiration for artillery increased with years and as his 
resources also multiplied, he lost no time in organising a regular 
ordnance department. 

Artillery — Its Introduction by Ranjit Singh 

During their ascendancy in the eighteenth century, the Sikhs 
neither possessed any scientific knowledge of gunnery nor had they 
any particular admiration for guns In the earlier years of the 
introduction of this arm into his military service, Ranjit Singh, 
therefore, had to import both officers and privates from outside 
the Panjab The pay-rolls of the first few years of the Maharaja’s 
regular army show that the bulk of the personnel of artillery 
consisted of non-Panjabis, mostly the Poorbids But the Maharaja 
was anxious to tram his own countrymen and co-religionists 
as gunners It was fortunate that the Sikhs did not evince any 
strong aversion to artillery, as they had done when they were 
enrolled and drilled as footmen They had already changed their 
ancestral bow and spear for the matchlock in quite recent times, 
that is, in the latter half of the eighteenth century The 
Maharaja, therefore, met with practically no opposition on the 
part of the Sikhs who required but little persuasion to acquire 
proficiency in the use of guns As in the case of infantry, so also 
with artillery, Ranjit Singh imported a number of Europeans 
and employed them on liberal salaries for the purpose of instruct- 
ing his countrymen 

The European Officers of Ranjit Singh’s Artillery 

Of the Europeans whom the Maharaja took into his service 
at one time or another, =* the two most conspicuous figures in the 
particular arm of which we are speaking were Claude Auguste 
Court and Alexander Gardner The latter officer was very popular 
with the troops and was commonly known as Gardona Sahib 

From the “ Memoirs of Alexander Gardner ” (page 326) we 
find that Court joined the service of the Maharaja m 1827 A.D. 
Impressed with his special talents and scientific attainments, the 
Maharaja appointed Court, soon after his arrival at Lahore, to the 
command of his artillery. The Memoirs bear testimony to the 
ability and faithfulness with which Court discharged the duties 
of his new office in the following words “The striking improve- 
ments m the Sikh artillery which were effected m the twelve 
remaining years of the Maharaja’s hfe must be attributed to 
Court '9 exertions, for all accounts of the Sikh army agree in 

* The pay-rolls of as many as twenty of them are preserved among the 
records of the Khalsa Government and the writer proposes to devote a separate 
paper to them 
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stating that he was an excellent officer, and entirely devoted to 
his professional duties ” 

Alexander Gardner, previous to his service at the Sikh court, 
was in the employ of Sultan Mahmud of Peshawar Ranjit Singh, 
hearing of his attainments, asked the governor of Peshawar to send 
his European officer to Lahore and the latter accordingly arrived 
at the Maharaja's court in the autumn of 1832. A few days after 
his arrival, he was directed by the minister, Raja Dhian Singh, 
to fire the two guns which Lord William Bentinck had presented 
to the Maharaja This he did with no small show of self- 
confidence and with entire success — the more so because as he 
himself states in the Memoirs, he had discovered full instructions 
on a printed slip in one of the tumbrils regarding the’r use 

" In consequence of my success as an artillerist, ” proceeds 
Gardner in the Memoirs, " I received a considerable present, 
and was enrolled m the Maharaja’s service with the rank of colonel 
of artillery, and was placed m full command of a camp of eight 
horse-artillery guns, two mortars, and two howitzers I was 
likewise deputed to teach most of the principal officers attached 
to the artillery, at the head of whom were General Sultan 
Mahmud and several colonels, all of whom as my shdgird (pupils) 
were directed to present me with a nazzar or douceur of 500 to 

1.000 rupees * 

“ For two or three months Maharaja Ranjit Singh witnessed 
with much interest their firing of shell, shot, camster, red-hot 
shot, etc , all receiving presents from His Highness according to 
their proficiency and merits The presents ranged from 500 to 

5.000 rupees, and were usually paid, half in gold and silver, and 
half in Pashmtna (Kashmir shawls), etc 

“This mode of treatment proved, of course, a strong incentive 
to the Maharaja’s officers, who worked hard, early and late ” 

It is admitted by his biographers as well as those who came m 
contact with him that Ranjit Singh possessed, in a remarkable 
degree, the sagacity to select the right men for his service And, 
indeed, it is true that the great secret of his uniform success was 
his choice of men to control the various departments of his govern- 
ment Under the guidance of Court, Gardner and others, the 
Sikhs became excellent gunners and the Maharaja’s artillery 
became a highly orgamzed and efficient arm of his military service. 
Sir G Gough and Cunningham both bear testimony to the fact 

* It may be mentioned that this practice of making a present, generally of 
cash, cloth or sweets, has been prevalent in India for a long time It is made 
at the time of initiation as a shagird to the teacher 
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that the Sikh guns i^ere served with great rapidity and precision 
during the Anglo-Sikh wars. 

Artillery — Its Organisation and Strength. 

As the artillery arm was small and undeveloped, it was 
perhaps not found necessary to have separate corps of artillery as 
there were in other services. The gunners were organised and 
controlled by a Darogha and were distributed, with the ordnance, 
over the various brigades of infantry It may be of some 
interest to give a brief outline of the strength and development 
of artillery based on the information collected from the verna- 
cular records of Rani it Singh’s government. 

In 1810, owing to his failure at Multan, Ranjit Singh intro- 
duced some measures of reform in his military department, one ox 
these being the orgamsation of his artillery into a separate corps 
placed under an officer styled darogha topkhana The first incum- 
bent of the new post was the Maharaja’s old artillery officer, Mian 
Ghouse Khan * 

The pay-rolls of the year Sambat 1868 (1811-12 AD.), 
the earliest year for which authentic records are available, show 
that Ranjit Singh had in his possession thirty-nine guns attached 
to his regular army f In addition to these, theie were six mortars 
( ghubaras ) and eighty-six camel swivels (zamburaks) The distri- 
bution of guns in the different forts of the kingdom of Lahore 
about this time as given in the papers for the year 1812 A.D. is as 
follows — 



Guns. 

Mortars. Zamburaks 

Rahkla. 

Fort of Attock 

9 

1 57 


Fort of Kotla 

6 

. . 


Fort of Kangra 

5 

1 

2 

Total 

20 

2 57 

2 


The principal unit of the artillery is known as topkhana 
tnubdnk or topkhana khass and is commanded by Mian Ghouse 
Khan It is divided into sections — section ( i ) comprising 
seventeen gavt guns (driven by bullocks) and section ( ii ) six aspi 
or those dnven by horses. Of the remaining sixteen out of a 

• Mian Ghouse Khan is sometimes styled as sipah s&ldr or commander. This 
designation he probably got for his having been given a command of two thousand 
horse m addition to his artillery park Ghouse Khan used to live m the house 
called Rang Mahal The greater part of this house was pulled down and rebuilt 
a few years back At present it is occupied by the local Mission High School. 

t This account agrees with that given by C T Metcalfe m one of his reports. 
He estimates the number between thirty-five and forty pieces of various sizes. 
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total of thirty-nine, five were organised into a separate horse 
battery placed under a Hindostam officer, Mazhir ‘All Beg, and 
the rest were distributed over the six battalions of infantry — 
two being attached to each palian The golaandaz or gunners 
are borne on the strength of the battalion and are shown distin- 
ctly separate in the pay-rolls of the infantry combatants 

The six mortars are organised into a separate umt as are the 
eighty-six zamburaks (camel-swiveb) formed into a distinct artil- 
lery camp or derail zamburakkhana. 

The pay-rolls of Sambat 1883 (1826 A.D ) show considerable 
changes in the organisation as well as some addition to the strength 
of the artillery branch of the Maharaja's army The strength 
of the disciplined infantry was increasing rapidly. As we have 
already remarked, the number of the battalions rose from six m 
1869 (1812 A D ) to eighteen in 1883 (1826 AD) The artillery 
department also shows an equally rapid development The 
battery commanded by Mazahir ‘All Beg and originally attached 
to the topkhana khdss, was m Sambat 1871 (1814AD) assigned 
to campu-t-mu‘alla* by which name the regular army now came 
to be known In the same year, a fresh battery comprising fifteen 
horse-guns was raised and placed under one Ilahi Bakhsh, who 
subsequently rose to the rank of a general in the artillery Almost 
every subsequent year witnessed some additionsf to the artillery, 
till in 1826 we find that the number of batteries attached to the 
regular troops (campu-i-mu‘ alia) had risen to seven, comprising 
about seventy-four guns, besides the twenty-five , six or eight 
poundeis assigned to various battalions of infantry and the camel 
swivels and mortars orgamsed into separate derails or camps. 

♦ Literally it means the king’s own army or army of the stirrup Catnpu / 
vernacular form of camp and mu' alia, exalted or high This pompous and dignified 
name was given to distinguish it from the rest of the troops and perhaps was 
intended to create an impression that the Maharaja regarded these men as being 
of a higher military standing than the rest of his troopers 

f The additional guns were partly manufactured and partly acquired or seized 
dunng the capture of several forts The following list compiled from Sohan LaTs 
Diary of Ranjit Singh will perhaps be found interesting — 

Name of the town or fort . Date of capture No. of guns 

Guns Zamb Rahkla. 


Amritsar 

1804 

5 


1 

Sujanpur . . . ... 

1803 

1 



Kartarpur . . 

1809 

2 

• 

. 

Gujrat 

. . 1809 

1 

• . 


Gujrat 

1811 

4 

12 

2 

Patti ... 

1812 

6 

. . 

. . 

Attock (from the baggage of Fateh Khan) 

1813 

. 

. . 

70 

Mankot 

1821 

3 

a few 

• . 

Battle of Naushahra 

1823 

14 

a few 

. . 

Mankera 

1821 

22 

. . 

. . 

Peshawar .... 

1823 

6 

.. 

. . 
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Certain changes; regarding the personnel of the artillery 
department which were earned out about this time, may also be 
mentioned here In 1814, Mian Ghouse Khan, who had accom- 
panied the expedition to Kashmir, fell senously ill, and on his way 
back died at Punch. The chief command of the artillery and 
the ordnance department was handed over to Misar Diwan 
Chand, zafar jang bahadur ,* afterwards so well known to fame as 
the conqueror of Mankera, Multan and Kashmir The battery 
which was under the immediate command of Ghouse Khan him- 
self was placed under his son, Sultan Mahmud Khan Misar 
Diwan Chand died m July 1825 and was succeeded by his brother 
Sukh Dial, who held the appointment for a couple of years only 
and was then degraded for mcompetency Sultan Mahmud, who 
had, meanwhile shown his fitness for the task, was put in charge 
of the whole ordnance department f 

The artillery rolls of Sambat 1885 (1827-28 A D ) reveal 
further changes and improvements m the department which were 
due to the appointment of General Court to the command of that 
arm. The entire department was reorganized, but the following 
points appear to be specially noteworthy Firstly, the topkhana 
(which is a generic term used for the artillery department in the 
records) was subdivided into three sections, namely, ( i ) topkhana 
pnsi or mixed batteries comprising aspi, gdvi and hobath f guns , 
(n) topkhana aspi or purely horse batteries , and (m) zambu- 
rakkhana or swivel batteries Secondly, the practice, hitherto 
followed, of assigning guns (on an average two) to individual 
battalions of infantry, was given up and the twenty-five guns thus 
detached were formed into a separate artillery park placed under 
Sayyad Imam Shah Thirdly, the topkhana khass was disorganised 
as such and, along with the rest of the batteries, was attached to 
the regular army which now comprised all the three arms of the 
service, namely, the infantry, artillery and cavalry. 

This arrangement went on for some time In Sambat 1892 
(1835 AD), as already noticed in the previous article, the 
infantry battalions were orgamsed into brigades As a consequence 
of this, the artillery branch also underwent certain modifications 
The horse batteries were assigned one to each brigade The 

* Zafar jang literally means victorious in war This title was bestowed upon 
Misar Diwan Chand m recognition of his distinguished services in the Multan 
campaign in 1818 A D (See p 220, daftaru, Diary of Ranjit Singh by Sohan Lai ) 

t See p 377, daftar n, Diary of Ranjit Singh 

\ The original reads ^ ^ ( hobath ) and seems to be a Panjabi form of 

the French Hobit or Howitz It is a well-known fact that the use of howitzers 
was introduced m Ranjit Singh's artillery 
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few jin si or heavy siege trains remained a distinct corps 
commanded by Sultan Mahmud and subsequently by Sardar 
Lehna Singh Manjitha.* 

The organisation and internal economy of a battery very 
much resembled that of an infantry battalion The number of 
guns m a jinsi battery varied from ten to twenty-five and some- 
times even more , while in a horse battery it ranged from six to 
ten pieces — the usual number being eight A derah (for such is 
the term by which a unit of artillery is known) of zamburak- 
khdna comprised about sixty swivels The average strength 
of a ten-gun battery was two hundred and fifty men, 
including non-combatants The command of a battery was 
held by an officer of the rank of Commandant assisted by 
an Adjutant and a Major From an examination of the list 
of establishment attached to each battery, it appears that a 
battery was divided into sections of two guns each We find 
that the number of jhandabardars or flag-bearers and of the 
gharyalis or strikers of hour-gong, varied from four to five m a 
battery of eight to ten guns, although the number of the remain- 
ing staff of the establishment, i.e., beldars, mtstns and saqqds, 
etc , was one for each gun 

For purposes of administration, however, each gun in a battery 
was treated as a sub-unit It had about eight or nine gunners 
attached to it, who were placed under charge of a jama'dar, 
assisted by a hawaldar and a naik 

The strength of the artillery branch at different periods of the 
Sikh rule as compiled from the records of their Government stood 
as follows — 


Year 

i 

Strength 

No of Guns 

» s S' 

Monthly 

Salary 

Remarks 

1875 (1819-20 A D ) 
1885 (1828-29 A D ) 
1895 (1338-39 AD) 
1900 (1843-44 AD) 
1902 (1845-46 AD ) 

834 

3,778 

4,535 

8,280 

10,524 

22 
130 
188 
282 f 
376§ 

190 

280 

280 

300 

300 

5,840 

28,390 

32,906 

82,793 

89,251 

Besides this number 
there were about one- 
hundred pieces placed 
in the various forts of 
the Kingdom 


* Sultan Mahmud was degraded from his office as commander of the artillery 
m Bisakh 1894 (Apnl 1837 A D ) for his habit of excessive drinking The office 
was conferred upon Sardar Lehna Singh Manjitha (Vide p 391, Diary of Ranjit 
Singh ) 

C 
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t v 

Artillery — Its Efficiency. 

As regards the efficiency which this arm of the Maharaja’s 
military service had attained under his unremitting personal 
care and interest, we cannot do better than quote the testimony 
of certain Bntish military officers, who had fairly good opportuni- 
ties of personally witnessing the drill manoeuvres of the Sikh army 
and who may be taken to be competent judges of what they 
have described The Hon W G Osborne, Military Secretary to 
the Governor-General of India, who came with the political 
mission to the court of the Maharaja in May 1838, writes in his 
well-known diary " Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh ” 

“ 3rd June (1838 A D ) — Accompanied the Maharajah to his 
artillery practice ground, where we found twelve horse artillery 
guns, of different calibres, but tolerably well horsed and equipped 
These guns are the refuse of his artillery, and only used to accom- 
pany him when he marches His great depot is at Lahore, and is 
said to be very supenor, and decidedly his best arm, and the one 
he takes most interest in He was trying his own shells ; at 
five hundred yards the practice was indifferent, but at eight and 
twelve hundred it was excellent Many of the shells exploded 
exactly over the curtain . .” 

* 

“ (22nd June). — After going down the line of infantry, we 
crossed the river with Ranjit Singh, in order to inspect his artillery, 
which we found drawn up on the opposite bank It consisted of a 
battery of fifty-three horse artillery, nine-pounders, cast in brass 
m his own foundry at Lahore, from the pattern of those presented 
to him by Lord William Bentinck The only discreditable part 
of his artillery in appearance is the harness, which is patched and 
shabby, but the horses, though small, appeared to be active and m 
very tolerable condition He is very proud of the efficiency and 
admirable condition of his artillery, and justly so, for no native 
power has yet possessed so large and well disciplined a corps ..." 

Foot Notes refer to previous page 

Sardar Lehna Singh was the eldest son of Sardar Desa Singh Manjitha 
On the death of his father in 1832 Lehna Singh succeeded to the governorship of the 
Kangra hills and the City of Amritsar He ranks among the best of the 
administrators of the Sikh rule In recognition of his services, the Maharaja 
conferred upon him the title of H asam-ud-Dawla (the Sword of the State) Sir 
Lepel Griffin writes of him, “ He was a skilful mechanist and an original inventor 
He much improved the Sikh ordnance, and some very beautiful guns of his 
manufacture were taken at Aliwal and elsewhere ” 

t Maharaja Sher Singh, January 1841 September, 1843 — added about fifty new 
guns cast in his own foundries at Lahore 

§ The increase under Hira Singh and Jawahir Singh 1843-1845 appears rather 
abnormal The records do not show that any considerable number of new guns 
were cast Probably the old ones were taken out from the forts, repaired and 
mounted on field carnages 
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“ 24th June. — At sunrise waited on the Maharajah, according 
to appointment, to see the practice of his artillery. There were 
thirteen brass mne-pounders on the ground, protected by two 
squadrons of his regular cavalry, under the command of Raja 
Dhian Singh After manoeuvring for about an hour, and executing 
several of the more simple movements with considerable precision 
and steadiness, and at a tolerable pace, they commenced practising 
with grape at a curtain, at two hundred yards’ distance , the 
practice would have been creditable to any artillery in the world. 
At the first round of grape, the curtain was cut clean away, and 
their shells at eight and twelve hundred yards were thrown with 
a precision that is extraordinary, when the short penod of time 
since they have known even the existence of such a thing v- taken 
into consideration I rode up to the curtains with Dhian Singh 
at the conclusion of the practice, and found them almost cut to 
pieces ” 

Lieutenant Barr, who accompanied Sir C M Wade with the 
Army of the Indus in January 1839, speaking of the battery 
attached to General Court’s brigade, saysf — 

“ On our arriving in front, they (gunners) saluted us, and the 
general (Court) then directed the native commandant, a fine 
soldier-like-looking man, handsomely accoutred, to put them 
through their drill This they performed with great credit , 
their movements being executed with a celerity and precision 
that would have done honour to any army. The orders 
were given m French, and the system of gunnery used 
by that nation has also been adopted At the conclu- 
sion of the exercise, we walked down the line and inspected 
the ordnance The two guns on the right of the battery 
were six-pounders, and were the same that Lord William Bentinck 
had presented to Ranjit Singh at Roopur The rest were cast 
by himself from their model, and appear almost equally good. 
The precise number of pieces I saw I forget, but I think nine, 
including two small mortars for hill service We then tried some 
of his fuzes, which are very good, and burn true , and his portfires 
are also tolerable, but when compared with those in use with 
every other part of the Sikh army, admirable , as with the latter, 
they are nothing but cases filled with pounded brimstone 
indifferently rammed down All the shot was formed of beaten 
iron, and cost a rupee each, and the majority of the shells were 
composed of pewter, which he told us answered uncommonly 
well. When it is considered that all we saw was the work of the 

f Barr's " Journal of a March through tho Punjab,” p. 259-60. 
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General's own knowledge, and we reflect on the difficulties he has 
had to surmount, it is a matter almost of wonder to behold the 
perfection to which he has brought his artillery. 

“The men dressed something like our own horse artillery, 
except that, instead of helmets, they wear red turbans, (the 
jemadars ' or officers' being of silk,) which hang down so as to 
cover the back part of the neck , white trousers, with long boots, 
black waist and cross belts ; and black leather scabbard with brass 
ornaments " 

II 

Kdrkhdnajat . 

We have not come across any descriptive account of the mode 
in which the Sikhs used to cast their guns On the testimony 
of several European military officers, who had ample opportumties 
of close observation, it may, however, be concluded that the art of 
manufacturing guns was fairly advanced in the Panjab in the early 
nineteenth century. It is a well-known fact that a considerable 
number of guns in the possession of Ran] it Singh were cast m his 
own foundry at Lahore and it is worthy of note that, in finish and 
general appearance, some of them were not readily distinguishable 
from those presented to him by Lord William Bentmck. It is 
also well known that Ran] it Singh had not only taken into his 
service, on hberal salaries, European officers skilled in the science 
and techmque of artillery practice but had also given stipends 
to his own countrymen to learn the httle of these branches of 
practical knowledge which they could m India in those days One 
of these men was Mian Qadir Bakhsh* whom the Maharaja had 
sent to Ludhiana and who on his return home wrote a work m 
Persian on gunnery entitled Miftah-ul-qila ‘ 

The papers relating to the manufacturing department or 
karkhdndjat of the Sikh Government are preserved intact m the 
archives of the Civil Secretariat and have been of invaluable help 
to the present writer in drawing up the following sketch which 
i9 based partly on the matenal collected from them and partly 
on the information gathered from the representatives of the 
several old families of smiths engaged m this work m the Sikh 
times m Lahore and other stations. The principal workshops 
were situated m Lahore within the fort as well as m other parts 
of the town,f and were known after the name of the officers m 

♦ Mian Qadir Bakhsh was the grandfather of the late Mr Justice Shah Dm, 
Judge of the Pan jab Chief Court 

t It appears from Alexander Gardner's Memoirs that there was a foundry m 
the neighbourhood of the mausoleum of Jehangir (Shahdara) He writes (p 230) : 
“ We had been casting guns in the garden there (Shahdera) and those guns which 
were unfinished I buried before moving to Lahore, etc ” 
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charge , such as Karkhana Khalifa Sahib (Nur-ud-Din) and Qade 
Khanwala and Karkhana Jawahar Mai Mistnwala, etc. 

Mode of Casting Guns 

The central cylinder representing the bore of the cannon 
was made of a mixture which was prepared in the following 
manner — 

Black clay cowed down , well mixed, dried and then sifted 
through a fine sieve, water was mixed and the whole thing was 
worked into a homogeneous mass Into this mass was added 
crude sugarcane molasses and eggs of fowls A little sugar and 
bone ash was then thoroughly incorporated into the mass This 
was done by the kumhdras, i e , the professional men who prepare 
the clay for the potters. 



A rod of iron (fig 1) longer than the length of the barrel was 
next taken and covered with a umform layer of the above mixture 
or mass, leaving a small part at both ends of the bar uncovered 
(fig 2). The thickness of the layer of the clay depended upon the 
diameter of the bore of the cannon Now this was made to 
rest on a wooden stand and kept aside till it was absolutely dry. 
This was now covered with a thin layer of chalk (fig 3) and put 
on a lathe which was turned and the surface made uniformly 
smooth (fig 4 ) This is very necessary as on this depends the 
smoothness and the evenness of the wall of the finished pro- 
duct. The object of the two uncovered projecting ends of the 
iron was to fix it truly on to the lathe 
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This was now covered with a layer of bee's wax — the thickness 
being the same as desired for the wall of the cannon (fig 5) 
The decorations on the body outside were next modelled on it. 

Next, the rod projecting at the end A ( illustration 6) was 
cut off Of course at this stage the thing was taken off the lathe. 
The back portion of the cannon was now moulded with wax (as 
shown m illustration ( 6) 

Method for the Preparation of the Wax 

A ball of bee's wax was taken and put into a cylinder of 
the same kind of machine which is commonly used for making 
vermicelli, only the holes at the bottom of the cylinder are bigger 
As the screw is turned down, the piston pushes the bee's wax 
through the holes m the bottom of the cylinder and the wax 
comes out m long rods These fall into the bucket below which 
contains water so as to prevent the different pieces from sticking 
together. These rods of wax are wound round the finished cylinder 
descnbed above 

The wax was now covered all over with a mixture of clay 
and the fibres of gunny bag finely cut This was known in the 
vernacular as loha mitti When this got partially dried, another 
coating of a mixture of clay and rice husks, finely powdered, called 
to mitti, was put on (fig 7) These last two coverings of clay are 
fairly thick because they have to bear the pressure of the molten 
metal When the whole thing is perfectly dry, the clay covering 
a part of the face of the end B is scratched, so as to expose the 
wax. The part scratched (marked C in the illustration 8) is 
always nearer the side on which the mould lies on the ground 
This is now placed in a slanting position so that the mouth of 
the gun is lower than the rest of the body and fired with cow-dung 
with the result that all the wax melts and flows out This is 
collected and used over again The point arises as to how will 
the inner cylinder rest on the side A when all the wax melts away 
This difficulty was obviated by fixing an iron rod (as shown in 
the illustration 7) before the wax or the outer coverings of clay 
were put on. Care was at the same time taken to have this rod 
at the same place as the hole for the fuse. This was subsequently 
drawn out after the cannon was moulded 

The Furnace 

A round furnace about ten to twelve feet high was made on 
a platform This furnace was divided by a partition, one for fuel 
and the other for metal. The partition was made of a plate of 
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iron covered on both sides with thick layers of clay plaster 
Provision for the free supply of air was made through holes in 
the wall of the furnace, commonly known as hawa bhath (blast 
furnace). The compartment for the molten metal was provided 
with a channel which acted as an outlet for the liquid metal 
The furnace was covered with a hd which was lifted from time 
to time to examine the condition of the contents. 

A pit was dug close to the platform and the prepared mould 
was placed m it m a vertical position This was kept warm by a 
low fire burmng underneath to prevent its cracking on coming 
into contact with the molten metal. The molten metal was now 
poured into the mould through the channel in the furnace — some 
powdered borax being constantly sprinkled on the fused metal 
as it rushed out of the furnace. Some minced meat was also 
kept handy to be immediately plastered over a crack in the 
mould, m case there was one The mould was then allowed to 
cool, the outer earthen coats scraped, the inner core taken out 
and the iron rod in the fuse hole pulled out 

The gun was next passed on to the finishers and the painters 
or naqqash. When completely finished (fig 9) the gun was 
handed over to the artificers for fitting and mounting on a 
wheeled carriage. The carnage or, more correctly, the wooden 
platform no which the gun rested was known as takht-i-top, liter 
ally the throne of the cannon. 

It may be of interest to note here that m some papers 
containing the details of accounts of the expenditure incurred in 
connection with the manufacture of guns, an dhan khana or iron 
chamber is also mentioned in addition to the items included in 
the list on page 43. I have not been able to understand 
whether this iron chamber was a part of the furnace or what 
other purpose it was meant to serve in the manufacture of guns. 

The Naming of Guns 

In accordance with the practice then in vogue in the 
country, a necessary ceremonial was gone through as soon as the 
casting of a gun was completed. The niydz or the ceremony or 
consecration was performed and donations to the pir or saint of 
deity, presiding over the fortunes of the smiths, were made. The 
goddess (of destruction) had her own share of tassaduq or offerings. 
Apart from these offerings and consecrations, there was a dis- 
tribution of sweets or shmni to the men concerned, as a mark 
pf rejoicings on the successful completion of the task. This last 
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practice, at least, it need scarcely be mentioned, is still common 
in the country. 

The christening of a gun formed part of the ceremonial 
performed at the consecration of it A sm table name was selected 
with the common consent of all those who had taken part, at 
one stage or another, in the manufacture of a gun 

From the records in the Panjab Secretariat we learn that 
the topkhana derails or camps of artillery were designated 
after the name of the officer in charge, but the guns had 
always their own individual names, and one can easily see from 
the long list of these names that, like the Moghals, the Sikhs were 
also fond of giving dignified and pompous names to their guns 
Some of these names were Fateh Jang (victorious in war), 
Jang-i-bijh (destroyer like lightning), Sher dahdn (tiger mouthed), 
Laxla and Majnun. Sometimes the guns were named after their 
founder or the place where they were made, such as top 
Dhtanstnghwali or top Nakodarwdli , and so on 

In addition to the name, the large pieces of cannon usually 
had on them Persian inscriptions, sometimes in verse, giving the 
name of the founder as well as the place and the year of manu- 
facture * 

*We reproduce the following two inscriptions from Muhaniad Latif's History 
of Lahore p 386-387 which contains several of these inscriptions which the author, 
as he tells us himself, copied from Tuhfat-ul-ahbab of Mirza Abe 1 ul Karim These 
guns, it may be noted, were captured in several actions during the first Sikh 
War in 1845-46 A D 

J ^ ^ J* 

f ** f * 1 J *** C I J (jC-S J*.* YjJ cri! , 

fCS Jjo J 1 Ail **« J 1 o ? J U * i 1 v Y° 

Stn Akal sahai 

This gun belongs to Misar Bell Ram. A voice from heaven gave it the name 
* Victory and Triumph * It showers forth fire and sparks of lightning From its 
smoke the mornings of enemies are changed into evenings ” 1840 Sambat 

[ The date given here is obviously wrong Misar Bell Ram entered the 
service of the Maharaja in Sanbat 1874 and died in Sanbat 1900, S R K ] 

, jli jb la. £ 0 ym l *C U» j ^ajSJajS j yQa. y*± 

j} j j* dj AxLft J *> j J Is u j* li | i* ! u 

'j£ka* ft* vP c- 1 ' 1 A Al Jti* rb j r’j w J ir ' J * 

♦ (a ^ J +* 

'‘Under orders of His Gracious Majesty the Singh Sahib, the Crown Head of the 
Khalsa, the King Ranjit Singh (may his dignity last for ever) this gun, belong- 
ing to Diwan Lila Moti Ram and Ram Dial, was completed in the blessed fort of 
Lahore under the superintendence of Mian Qadir Bakhsh in Samjjat 1881 
(1824 AD) The name of the gun is Fateh Jang The work of Munama<T||ayat,* 
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Transportation of Guns 


Ranjit Singh's artillery was mounted, manned and served 
in the European style In the earlier years, however, that is, 
before the arrival of General Court and others, the service in the 
department was not very satisfactory The harness of the horses 
was clumsy and the gun carriages were rickety When on 
march, the movements were rather slow, especially m the case 
of heavy guns, and where the road was steep or rugged they 
had often to be left behind In 1819 AD, for instance, during 
the expedition of Kashmir, the General, Misar Diwan Chand, 
was forced to leave the heavy batteries at Bhimber and took with 
him only light guns (Sohan Lai, p 249-50, daftar n ) Along 
difficult routes, the light guns, as well as those of moderate 
calibres used for battering purposes, were conveyed on the backs 
of elephants The Sikh army resorted to this practice more 
than once For instance, the reduction of the tort of Azimgarh 
was achieved this way The fort was situated on a high hill near 
Rajouri and was difficult of access The battering guns were, 
accordingly, carried on the backs of elephants and the walls of 
the fort subjected to a heavy bombardment Finding the position 
hopeless, the garrison at once surrendered the fort, which was 
soon occupied 

Similarly, m 1821, the reduction of the hill forts of Rehlu 
and Taragarh, in the possession of the Raja of Chamba, was effect- 
ed by bombardment from the guns and mortars earned uphill 
by elephants Even as late as 1846, this mode of transporting 
guns was employed by Sir John Lawrence m reducing the fort 
of Kangra, when its Sikh garrison resisted the authority of 
the British after the Tieaty of March 1846 " They were soon 

undeceived , for a few moments later, there appeared a couple 
of large elephants slowly and majestically pulling an eighteen- 
pounder, tandem fashion, with a third pulling behind In this 
manner gun after gun wound its way along the narrow pathway, 
and, $xih the help of hundreds of sepoys, safely rounded the 
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sharp corners which seemed to make further progress impossible ’ 
(Life of Lord Lawrence by Bosworth Smith, pp 175-76 ) 

On the opposite page will be found a facsimile copy of tile 
original document containing details of expenditure incurred in the 
casting of a gun The details may be reproduced as follows — 

The accounts of the karkhanajat under Khalifa Nur-u-Din 
and Qade Khan for Asuj 1876-Bhadon 1877 (September 1819 
August 1820 A D.) 

Top Nikodarwali 




Rs 

a 

P ! 


Rs 

a 

p 

(I) 

Cash ( naqd ) 

261 

13 

6 

(vtit) 

Oil for offerings (tel 



(a) 

Charges of workmen 





sty ah bardi tassaduq) 0 

8 

0 


(ujrat) 

*221 

12 

0 

(tx) 

Incense (aspand-o- 



« 

Labourers (maz- 



! 


gugal) 0 

8 

0 


dur) 

*21 

12 

0 

(*) 

Wheat flour (drad 



(ti) 

Skilled workmen 



! 


hhushha) 2 

8 

0 


(hangar) 

*200 

0 

0 

(XI) 

Diet money (khurdh 



0 b) 

Miscellaneous 



1 


mazdurdn) 1 

0 

0 


(rnutfan tq) 

f40 

1 

6 

(xn) 

Oil (tel styyah) 2 

8 

0 

w 

Cowdung ( upla ) 

0 

8 

0 

(xm) 

Cloth for wax (parcha 



(it) 

Plastei (gachch) 

1 

12 

0 


jehta mom) 0 

12 

0 

m 

Diet money of 



1 

(xtv) 

Crude sugar (qand 




workmen ( hhu - 



1 


styyah) 2 

4 

0 


rfik kangard )i) 

4 

0 

0 I 

(XV) 

Swet ts (shiruu) 1 

0 

0 

(tv) 

Sweeper ( halah - 



1 

(xvt) 

Dresses foi workmen 




k h or) 

1 

2 

6 1 


(poshdk kartgaran) 4 

0 

0 

(®> 

Iron rod (tar a ham) 

1 

5 

0 ! 

(xvtt) 

Offerings to Saint 



(vt) 

Eggs ol lowls 



1 


(ntyaz Ptr Sahib) 1 1 

4 

0 


(batza murgh) 

2 

0 

0 | 





(vil) 

. top (not 





— 


— 


decipherable) 

1 

4 

0 


Total f 38 

3 

6 

(II) 

Materials ( pns ) 





*376 

11 

12 







mds 

si < 

: h 

M 

Copper (mts) 





30 

1 

O 

(«) 

Zinc (itst) 





20 

0 

12 

(tit) 

Borax (sohaga) 





. 1 

10 

n 

(tv) 

Fire wood (hema sokhtani) 



325 

0 

0 


Total *376 11 12 


Grand totals — Cash (a) + (b) •• .. 261 13 6 

Materials (maunds) .. 376 11 12 


Note — As a rule the totals marked f m the above details must 
agree, but unfortunately theie is some mistake in the original, 
probably as th( result of an omission of some item The usual 
practice of compiling tht se papers was that the totals were written 
first and the details of items afterwards. 
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Before concluding this article, we may be permitted to quote 
m full a long list of guns, howitzers, mortars and swivels of 
Lahore manufacture which were captured at the battles of 
Mudki, Ferozshah and Aliwal, as it will give at a glance a better 
idea of what Ranjit Singh had been able to achieve m respect 
of the orgamsation, improvement and development of his 
artillery during his own lifetime It may be assumed that very 
httle, if anything, was done after his death excepting, perhaps, 
an increase m the number of guns. We take the following tables 
from the despatches sent by the military officers from the field 
of battle almost immediately after each action 

(1) Return of Ordnance captured from the Sikh Army, at 
the Battle of Mudkee, on 18th of December, 1845, by the Army 
of the Sutlej, under the command of His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Gough, G C B , Commander-in-Chief * 


6 

Guns 

Brass 

m 

4 

tenths 

6 

12-pounders 

1 

Howitzer 

Do 

6 

5 

6J 

4 

Guns 

Do 

4 

2 

9 

3 

Do 

Do 

3 

6 

6 

1 

Do 

Do 

2 

9 

3 


Foot Notes refer to previous page 

* Attention may be drawn to the fact that in the above schedule of expenses 
incurred on the manufacture of a gun, the quantity of materials, etc , are given 
The prices of these articles are not stated here but we gather from other documents, 
also found m the same bundle of records, that they must have cost nearly as 
follows — 

Rs a p 

Copper 2,100 0 0 @ Rs 70 per maund 

Zinc 820 0 0 @ Rs 41 

Borax 14 0 0 @ Rs 11 ,, 

Firewood 45 0 0 @ Rs 14 for one hundred rnaunds 

Total 2,979 0 0 

Thus the total cost of the gun was nearly Rs 3,240 

It may also be of interest to mention here that a careful examination of 
various papers connected with artillery extending o\er nearly ten years reveal an 
average annual expenditure of a gun for the pay of the officers and men, and the 
keep of horses, etc , at Rs 5,600 The annual sanction for a troop of horse 
artillery of six guns was approximately as follows — 

(1) Furniture consisting of saddles and other trappings, Rs 


tents and flags, etc , varnishing of guns, etc . . . 3,000 

(2) Feed of animals — 

(i) Horses 104 

( ii ) Mules . 52 

(Hi) Bullocks 250 

19,000 

(3) Pay of officers and men . 12,000 


34,000 

* Page 49, The War in India Despatches of the Right Honour ible Viscount 
Harding and General Gough, etc, London, 1846 
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Remarks — The number of guns captured, 15. It was 
impossible to compute the quantity of metal in these guns, but 
it was evident that they were much heavier than those of a similar 
calibre in the Bengal Artillery 

The carriages were all in good repair, with the exception of 
one or two struck by our shot The whole were destroyed, and 
the guns left in the fort of Mudkee 

Four more guns reported to have been dismounted by the 
men of the horse artillery, and left on the field from want of means 
to bring them away 

Geo Brooke, Brigadier, Commanding Artillery, 

Army of the Sutlej 

(2) Return of Ordnance captured during the action of the 
21st and 22nd instant * 

Camp, Ferozshah, 21th December, 1845 


Howitzer 

„ brass. 

Guns, ,, 


No 

42-pounder 1 
24-pounder 1 
9-pounder 1 
18-pounder 5 
12-pounder 1 
9-pounder 10 
8-pounder 4 
7-pounder 1 
6-pounder 1 
32-pounder 1 
24-pounder 1 
18-pounder 2 
1 5-pounder 1_ 


Guns, brass, 


„ iron, 
Mortar, brass. 


No 

12-pounder 3 
11 -pounder 1 
10-pounder 4 
9-pounder 8 
8-pounder 9 
7-pounder 2 
6-pounder 1 
3-pounder 6 
3-pounder 1 
6-pounder 5 
10-inch shell 1 
24-pounder 1 


Many of these guns have long Persian inscriptions on them, 
and very old dates , some are highly ornamented, carriages in 
good repair, and closely assimilating to those in use with the 
Bengal Artillery, the whole well fitted for post guns , the 
metal m these guns is much heavier than those of a similar 
calibre in use with the Bengal Artillery 

Two more guns were discovered at Sultan Khanwala, of 
which no return has yet been received 

W K Warner, Lieutenant & Brevet-Captain, 

Commissary of Ordnance . 


M. McKenzie, Brevet-Captain, Brigade Major, Artillery, 

Army of the Sutlej . 


* Page 61 ibid . 
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Geo G. Dennis, .Brigadier of Foot Artillery, 

Army of the Sutlej. 

George Brooke, Brigadier, Commanding Artillery, 

Army of the Sutlej 

Return of Ordnance captured from the Enemy, in action 
at Aliwal, by the 1st Division of the Army of the Sutlej, under 
the personal command of Major-General Sir Harry Smith, KCB, 
on the 28th January, 1846 * 

Camp, Aliwal, Jamtarv 30th, 1846 

Serviceable 

Howitzers 

Mortars 

Guns 

Total 

(The number) sunk in the Sutlej, and spiked on the opposite 
shore — 13 guns , since brought in — 2 guns Grand total, 67 
Forty swivel camel guns also captured, which have been 
destroyed. 

G. Lawrenson, Major, 2nd Brigade Horse Artillery, 
Commanding Artillery, 1st Division, 

Army of the Sutlej. 

N B — The quantity of ammunition captured with the 
artillery, and found in the camp of the enemy, is beyond accurate 
calculation, consisting of shot, shell, grape and small-arm 
ammunition of every description, and for every calibre 

* Page 97, ibid 


Unserviceable 


12 Howitzer 


i 

4 



33 Guns 


2 

49 

Total 

3 


Government College, 
Lahore 
April 1922 


Sita Ram Kohli 



The Anglo-Portuguese Negotiations 
Relating to Bombay, 1660 — 1677. 

By 

DR. SHAFAAT AHMAD KHAN. 

Bombay possesses a singular power of arousing the interests 
of its citizens m its chequered annals, and a band of dis- 
tinguished historians has carried on the pious task of recording 
its phenomenal growth m a series of luminous monographs and 
comprehensive gazetteers Campbell has compiled an admirable 
collection of representative data m the Bombay Gazetteer Mate- 
rials, Vol XXVI , Edwardes has given a masterly sketch of the 
rise of Bombay , Douglas has traced its history in his Bombay 
and Western India , Dr Da Cunha has written a brilliant sketch, 
supplying a rare collection of transcripts from the Portuguese 
records, Mamwaring’s Crown and Company, and Malabari’s 
Bombay m the Making, throw further light on some of the most 
important aspects of the history of Bombay Cobbe’s Bombay 
Church, 1766, Bruce’s Annals, 1810 , Danveis’ Portugese m India, 
1894 , Forrest’s Selections from the State Papers, Home Series, 
1887 , Birdwood’s Report on the Old Records of the India Office, 
1890 , W Foster’s English Factories m India and Court Minutes 
of the East India Company , Hedge’s Diary and Kaye’s Adminis- 
tration of the East India Company contain very useful informa- 
tion on the early settlers The list of travellers who visited 
Bombay is by no means small Mannuci, Fryer, Ovmgton, and 
a host of others, whose accounts arc preserved m the British 
Museum, furnish many a picturesque detail, and we still 
derive invaluable information on some obscure points of its 
history from the accounts of these pioneers 

These are our principal authorities for the study of the 
history of Bombay, and it would be difficult to find a better 
collection of essential data There is, however, one aspect of the 
history of Bombay which seems to me to have been ignored by 
its historians They have neglected to emphasize the importance 
of the Anglo-Portuguese negotiations, and have contented them- 
selves hitherto with a brief account of the unfortunate squabbles 
between the Portuguese Viceroy and the English Commanders A 
deeper study of the data reveals the existence of a continuous 
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chain of negotiations exhibiting constant action and reaction, and 
mirroring the leading stages in the intercourse of England with 
Portugal, during the years 1660-77 For Portugal, it will be remem- 
bered, ceded Bombay at a time when her political existence was at 
stake, and when the Peace of Pyrenees had revived the danger of 
Spanish invasion She was, moreover, at war with the Dutch, 
and her devastating wars with Spam and the United Netherlands 
had brought her to the verge of bankruptcy It was at this critical 
moment of her history that Charles came to her rescue, and 
supplied her with disciplined troops that ultimately won her 
independence Bombay and Tangier were a totally inadequate 
return for these services, and the documents reproduced below 
show clearly that the Portuguese were not willing to part 
even with Bombay For only three years after the signing of the 
Treaty we find the Portuguese King ordering his Viceroy at Goa 
to collect laige sums for the purchase of Bombay from Charles 
That the purchase was not effected was due solely to the 
inability of the latter to collect the necessary amount Charles, 
at any rate, would have been only too glad to sell it, as he was m 
considerable financial difficulties at the time, and found it 
impossible to prosecute the Dutch War with vigour 

Another important feature of these negotiations is their 
wealth of information on the commercial usages of the 
penod For it was not merely a question of petty dues and 
vexatious tolls , it was the vital problem of the security of 
the Company’s trade, and the safety of its subjects 

There was another important aspect of this quarrel The 
elaborate reports of the Council, the active support of the King, 
and the numerous representations to the Portuguese Government, 
show the intimate connection between the foreign and the econ- 
omic policy of England , while the keen and sustained interest 
manifested by Charles II in the varied colonial and commercial 
activities of the times vindicate that monarch from the reckless 
charges hurled by his opponents 

My attention was first directed to the importance of these 
negotiations m 1917, when I was engaged on researches into 
the history of the “ bast India Trade m the XVIIth Century ”* 
Further searches m the Public Record Office, the British 
Museum, and the India Office, revealed the existence of a 
large amount of data Very few of the documents reproduced 
below have been printed in extenso , and the lack of a suitable 

* The book is bring printed by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, who hope to 
be able to bring it out m October, this year 
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monograph on this important subject has long been felt Dr. 
Da Cunha and Sir George Forrest have published only a few 
important letters, and the large collection m the Public 
Record Office has not been tapped at all I have already given 
extracts from the pamphlets in the British Museum on the 
“ Company's War with Aurangzebe ” in Number I, 
Volume I, of the Journal of Indian History All of them deal 
directly or indirectly with Bombay Alexander Hamilton’s 
pamphlet has been deliberately left out, as I think we have placed 
too much reliance on his statements He is obviously pre- 
judiced, and I have found it difficult to verify his statements. 

The majority of the documents reproduced below have been 
transcribed from the C O 77, in the Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, London , a few, specially the Court Minutes , 
have been copied from the magnificent collection in the India 
Office Record Department, while the remainder weie taken from 
the documents in the British Museum The Department of MSS., 
British Museum, contains a senes of records of the highest 
value to the student of seventeenth century British India A 
short account of these documents was published in Number I, 
Volume I, of the Journal of Indian History It was not, however, 
exhaustive, and I hope to be able to give a complete bibliography 
of MSS relating to seventeenth century Bntish India in the next 
number of the Journal 

The first English visit to Bombay was paid under very 
unpropitious circumstances The Anglo-Dutch fleet proposed 
to attack Botelho’s squadron, which was supposed to have 
returned to Bombay, and a stiong fleet, consisting of six Dutch 
and six English ships, sailed on October 8, 1626 The following 
account of the first English visit to Bombay will be found of 
interest * 

“ 1626 October 8 The Dutch and English fleets sailed from 
Swally ” October 10 “ Met two Dutch ships, the Zienkzee and 
Wapen [ Van Zeeland'] from Batavia ” October 12 “ Anckored 
five miles off Bumbay, we tlunkmge our emmye the Portmgall 
had bene there, but he was not there with anie shipps ” October 
13 “We and the whole fleet, both of English and Dutch, went into 
Bumbay and came to an anckor m 9 fatham , one pomte beare- 
mg WNW, per compasse, the other SSW , the one three mile off, 
the other 3 leagus off This was m the entrmge of the harbor ” 
October 14 “ This daie we went with the whole fleete in farther, 

neare a smalle towne or village, where there were PortingaJls We 

* ( Compare Marine Records, Volume 43 , William Foster, English Factories 
in India , pp 142-3 ) 

D 
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anckored, and rode a mile of in 6 faddam, one point per compasse 
beannge WSW, 5 mile of, the other S and by W, some 5 leagus of 
We came soe neere the towne with two of our shipps that wee drove 
them all awaye with our great ordnance, viz , the Mornce of the 
English, and the Mauritius of the Dutch In saftie we landed 
our men on shore, whoe pillaadged the towne and set their houses 
all on fire, with their fort neer the water side Yea, we staide 
there the 15th daye, doemg ah the spoyle that possiblie we could , 
but we got nothing to speak of but vittull Soe when wee had 
done all the harme we could, the 15th daye m the evening wee 
got our men aboord, leavemge the towne on fire And the 16 
daye m the morneinge, when the wind cam of shore, wee wayed 
anckor and went off to sea agame ” 

The allied fleet did not apparently inflict serious damage 
on the Portuguese shipping, for Bombay was only a small village 
at that time Mr William Foster has published a most interesting 
map of Bombay by David Davis, the master’s mate on board 
the Discovery, in the English Factories in India, while Sir Henry 
Morland and Sir James Campbell have written an interesting note 
on this sketch, in their Bombay and Western India, Vol I 

David Davis supplements the above account 

“ 1626 October 12 We waied and sayled m neere the 
going into the baye, to see if the Portmgalls weare ther And the 
Commanders sent their shallupps to chase fisher boats that were 
m the offing, whereof they took two, the one loaden with salt, 
which came out of the baye, the other a fisher boate ” October 13 
"'We went into the baye and roade without the stakes ” October 14. 
‘‘The Moris and two Dutch shipps went in neere the great e howse 
to batter agaynst it , in which batterie two of the Moris ordnance 
spilt The same daie we landed 300 men, English and Dutch, 
and burnt all their kitjonns howses (houses thatched with the 
leaves of the coco palm) and tooke the greate howse with two 
basses of brass and one faker of iron ” October 15 “ All our men 
embarqued aboorde the shipps, bemge Sonday m the evening, 
and lefte the greate howse, which was both a warehouse, a fnerry, 
and a forte, all afire burmng with many other good howses, 
together with two nywe frigetts not zett frome the stockes nor 
fully ended , but they had carried away all their treasur and 
all things of any value, for all were runde away before our men 
landed ” October 16 “ In the morning we wayed and sayled 

out of Bumbaye.” 

The last account of this adventurous visit supplies further 
details. “ October 12. Anchored four leagues from “Bumbaye 
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October 15 ''In the morning strode in and ankered, and landed 
of the Emgles and the Duche sum 400 meane at the leaste, 
and took the forte and casell and the towne, and sett fire of it 
and all the towne and all the howses m thereaboutes, the pepell 
being all run away that night and ded carray away all the best 
cometieies [commodities] levem nothem but trashe ” October 
16 “In the mornmgen we sete sayle and came out to seae ” 

President Kerridge's summary of this exploit is interesting 
enough The joint fleet entered " all togeather into the port of 
Bombaye , where finding little or noe resistance, they landed some 
people and sett fire on all that could bee burned m a small fort 
and monastery adjoynmg, where was found only two or three 
little peeces ordinances of meane vallewe, the inhabitants fledd 
with what was portable This exploit acted, the limitted tyme 
expired, and noe other shipps appearing, they joynctlie returned 
towards Swalley ” (Piesident Kerndge and Messrs Wylde, 
Burt and Page at Surat to the Company, November 29, 1626 ) 

The Company at this period was maturing its projects for 
the acquisition of a convenient harbour on the western coast of 
India This was due partly to the comparative insecurity of 
their position at Surat, and partly to the extension of their trade 
in the East As regards the first, the Moghul Emperors had 
guaranteed them a succession of privileges m a series of farmans, 
and a comparison of these privileges with the narrow “ mercantil- 
ism” of Colbert and the narrower “bulliomsm” of the Restoration 
Parliament brings out clearly enough the immense superiority 
of the Moghul Government, so far, of course, as freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse is concerned The amount of customs duties 
levied by the Governors at Surat was ridiculously small, and Euro- 
pean travellers were greatly struck by the active encouragement of 
trade, the compai atively liberal policy of the Moghuls, and the 
beneficent religious freedom enjoyed by their subjects The 
English Company m India enjoyed commercial privileges at a time 
when trade monopolies, tariff wars, vexatious customs duties, 
and narrow bulhomsm throttled European commerce , and 
though they were sometimes subjected to fines and even imprison- 
ment, it was due partly to the piratical tendencies and roving 
propensities of their own countrymen The Governor could hardly 
be expected to note the innumerable shades of the European 
trader, for the licensed trader and the respectable interloper 
merged imperceptibly into the pirate 

These advantages were, however, outweighed by positive 
disadvantages The Company's factors found it difficult to 
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protect its commerce from the ravages of the pirates, the attacks 
of tyrannical or greedy Governors, and the undisguised hostility, 
first of the Portuguese, and then of the Dutch The combination 
of Dutch power, prestige, and ingenuity with the absolute rule 
and despotical ways of the Surat Governors was fraught with 
serious evils , and the consummation of this alliance showed the 
calculating and shrewd servants of the Enghsh Company the 
absolute necessity of a sound, secure harbour for their growing 
shipping and expanding commerce The policy of fortified 
towns, which Sir Josiah Child advocated, and which has been 
exaggerated by Sir William Hunter and a host of lesser lumi- 
naries into a policy of conquest, took its rise at this period The 
Enghsh merchants had already tried it at Lagundy and Armagon, 
while the disturbances in the Moghul Empire, m 1626, the 
ceaseless attacks of the Portuguese, and the growing ill-feeling 
between the Dutch and the English contributed to the growth 
of a consistent theory, aiming at the protection of commerce 
by fortified towns, convenient and commodious harbours, and 
disciplined troops The Dutch had carried it out with conspicu- 
ous success, and the comparative freedom of their colonies from 
invasion, the unusual expansion of their commerce, and the 
remarkable successes they had achieved m diplomacy no less 
than on the battlefield were due partly to their active support 
and employment of capable men, but mainly to their energetic 
pursuit of the principle of fortified towns The Company had 
already embarked on this policy in two notable cases , its factors 
now urged it to carry it still further, and to occupy Bombay 
The English Company was the first to notice the importance of 
that harbour, and as early as 1628 proposals were formulated 
for its occupation 

The following extract from a Despatch of James Slade, 
Master of the Blessing , at Swally, to the Company is interesting 
(See Foster, op cit , pp 216-7 ) Slade refers to the " conferrence 
m consultation about a place of fortification," and adds that “as 
yett nothing (has been) don nor resolved on where or when it 
may be don " “ London’s Hope ”, or Khor Jarama had been 

suggested as a suitable place, but its " barrenness ” deterred 
the Company, and Bombay seemed to have been the next best 
choice Slade's account of the landing of British soldiery at 
Bombay is interesting “Here, after wee had bin before it 24 
howers, the Commanders being aboard of us resolved to goe 
with all our baidges and boats to view the place, to see if wee 
might land without danger After there departure from aboard 
of us, it was Mr Wills his fortune and myne to come after them 
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our shalloop, and after our departure from our ships wee 
espied a boat coming (near) the forte, it shott divers 

times at us, and som small shott plaied at us out of the corner of 
the wood where the boats lay Notwithstanding, wee went aboard 
of her, which wee found to be one ground, and the people fledd , 
whereupon wee landed and, being seconded by two or three 
boats of men that followed us, wee martch up to the forte, which 
was left voyde unto us Som of our men fired a house, by which 
accident the Commanders perceiving the SUCCESSE cam ashore 
unto us , where wee continued till mght and till next day m the 
evening, at which time, the whole towne and forte being burnt 
to the ground by the Dutch and us, wee departed This towne 
yealded noe benefitt to us nor the Dutch, there being nothing left 
m it that was worth carradge, except it were salt fish and rice, 
which was consumed with fier The rest of there goods, m regard 
of our long being before wee had landed, they had conveyed away ” 
Slade decided against the occupation of Bombay, it being “ no 
good place to winter in, it being open to the westerly [wmd and 
no sucker for them from the winter What other place there is 
in this sound, which is deepe and undiscovered by any of us, to 
winter m, is un(known) to us then that were there present ” 
Other places were suggested for the purpose The Company had 
already advised their President at Surat to secure a suitable 
harbour, and Kerndge himself was in favour of Bombay *Kerridge 
assured them as regards the climate of Bombay "Bombay ”, he 
stated, “ is noe ill ayre, but a pleasant, fruitfull soile and excellent 
harbor, as experience of our own people doth testifie ” He, 
however, found it difficult to secure it, “as the Portingall, whose 
country it is, will with their uttmost force prevent its commerce 
and bee perpetuall disturbers of the prosecution ” The Dutch, too, 
were suspicious of these designs and refused to co-operate with 
the English Company in its attack on Bombay Kerridge’s 
proposals to the Dutch " principalis in the behaulfe of both 
Compames unto a friendhe conjunction m the attempt, and equall 
division of the successe, whereby we intended a double fortifica- 
tion ” were viewed with suspicion, and they rejected the project 
as " incommodious ”, and absolutely refused “ conjoymg ” 

The next Despatch of Kerndge, dealing with Bombay, is 
dated January 4, 1628 f The Company, it is clear, was deter 
mined upon carrying out their policy of fortified towns, and 
Bombay was too tempting a bait to be ignored by the Directors 
The President was able to satisfy their curiosity, for “one Richard 

* (Despatch to the Company, November 29, 1626 ) 

t ( O C 1264 , compare Public Record Office, East Indies, Vol , IV , No. 7 ) 
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Tuck, an English sayler,” who had long served the Portuguese 
and frequented the place, supplied him with valuable information 
This is by far the earliest account of Bombay by the English, 
and it deserves leproduction here 

“ The lland called Bumbaiee in some places thereof is within 
muskett shott off the mame of Decan, divided by a small creeke 
from another lland called Salsett , both which seeme one land and 
make butt two channells or entrances, one to the southwards of 
the sayd llands and thother to the northwards, which last is 
neare unto the lland of Bassein, and from the sea twixt itt, and 
Bassein maketh a navigable river, called the river of Bassein, 
howbeitt within, near unto Salsett, the passage twixt the mame 
and itt is very shoale and nairow, butt the entrance to the 
southwards is a large channell, where shipps of greatest burthen 
may boldly enter laden and ride lanlockt within a bay, free 
from all winds and weather, being the same where your people 
demolished a fort or chappell of the Portugalls last year, within 
which some 3 leagues they have another village and small fort, 
to keep the Mallabar frigates from rounding the lland, where is so 
little water that every ebbe the people of the mame, being the 
subjects of Nizam Shaw T , king of that part Decan, may wade 
over The inhabitants both of Bumbaiee and Salsett are poore 
fishermen and other labourers, subject to the Portugall , whither 
as well the Portugalls as the Moore’s cattle come from the lland 
of Bassein and from the maine to feed It is m length twixt 6 
and 7 leagues, lying N and S, but in breadth little more than an 
English mile It is not unlikely that the Portugalls have made 
choice of the fittest place to fortefy, being the same already 
mencioned ” 

Kerndge concludes by pointing out the necessity of fortifica- 
tions, and suggesting suitable places for that purpose 

The project, however, was laid aside, for the present, as the 
Company was in serious financial difficulties, and the institution 
of Courtens’ Association, combined with the vacillating policy 
of Charles I, rendered it impossible for its factors to expand its 
commerce The Portuguese, the Dutch, and the pirates were a 
source of constant anxiety, and the Directors could not attract 
sufficiently large funds fiom the public to be able to prosecute 
that lucrative trade with success England enjoyed an ominous 
quiet of ten years, and the people saw with growing indignation 
the gradual disappearance of a number of its most hallowed insti- 
tutions The parliament had ceased , the city of London lay at the 
feet of the conqueror, and the thriving citizen was naturally shy 
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of risking his money in a venture of whose utility he was by no 
means certain, and whose prospects could not be compared with 
those of the rival Company The ten years of calm were 
succeeded by another ten years of disorder Commerce declined , 
trade languished , commercial enterpnse was killed, and the 
merchant watched and— prayed 

During the interval, the Company's servants continued to 
visit Bombay and to pay a fearful toll for their intemperance 
President Methwold describes the results of their sojourn in 
Bombay during the latter part of 1635 “ Wee were not present to 
observe our people’s misdemeanours , but wee have heard enough 
to believe that the Portugalls' desires to gratify them with all 
convement freedome, and that liberty too much abused in 
excessive drinking of toddy and arracke, shortened the lives of 
many which expired there, and so weakened the rest that wee 
are persuaded a more mfirme company of men never (was) 
brought unto this port " Toddy and arrack shops m Bombay, 
it must be observed, exacted a monstrous due throughout the 
seventeenth century, and not even the stringent regulations of 
Aungier and Oxmden could reduce its high death-rate, or reform 
the morals of the motley crew who resided in Bombay 

It seems to have produced a peculiar kind of terror 
among the Company's servants, and there are numerous refer- 
ences to its unhealthy climate in the Company's early records 
The Rev Mr Ovmgton (Ovington’s Voyage ) declared “ Bombay 
was nought but a charnel-house, in which two monsoons were 
the age of the man " , while Dr Fryer enumerated the diseases 
from which people suffered with the zeal of a physician Accord- 
ing to him, the chief diseases were “ fluxes, dropsy, scurvy, 
barbiers or loss of the use of hands and feet, gout, stone, 
malignant and putrid fevers," and a disease named “ Mordishcen ", 
or “ Chinese death " Between 1686 and 1696, there was, 
moreover, a severe outbreak of plague in Western India, 
which wrought havoc m Bassein, Thana, and Chaul, and nearly 
emptied Bombay of its inhabitants About the end of 1691, 
Bombay contained only about eighty Englishmen, many of whom 
were ill , the five civil servants in 1691 had dwindled to three in 
the following year, and by October, 1696, only twenty-seven 
Englishmen were alive Ten years later, we find the same tale of 
depopulation and disease Poor Waite wrote mournfully m 1706 
“ We are only eight covenant servants, including the Council, and 
but two that write, besides two raw youths taken ashore out of 
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ships, and most of us sick m this, unhealthful, depopulated and 
ruined island ” His next letter referred again to the virulence of 
disease “ We are six including your Council, and some of us 
often sick It is morally impossible without an overruling 
Providence to continue longer from going underground, if we 
have not a large assistance ” His final appeal for help m 1707 
showed the helplessness of the Company and its factors " My 
continued indisposition and want of assistance m this un very- 
healthful (sic) island has been laid before the managers and your 
Court Yet I esteem myself bound m gratitude, and I will 
briefly inform what material occurs till I leave this place or the 
world ” * 

It was partly the unhealthy climate of Bombay that prevented 
the Company from occupying Bombay, but the mam cause was 
the disturbed state of the country, and its paucity of resources 
The establishment of the Protectorate, and the vigorous foreign 
policy of Cromwell restored confidence among the merchants, 
and enabled them to prosecute their trade with vigour This 
revival of commercial enterprise and colonial development 
found a characteristic expression in the proposal of the East 
India Company to acquire a ‘'safe and commodious harbour ” in 
India The original project was again considered, and President 
Blackman adduced forcible arguments m favour of that plan. 
" Wee were never soe sencible of the want of a port in these parts 
(as that wee might call our owne) as wee are at present, and are 
like to bee if these wars continue Doubtless a faire oppoitunity 
may now present by a treaty with Portugal!, who hath enow 
to spare, and wee believe willing to spare on easy terms What the 
Dutch hold in Zelon (Ceylon) wee beheve the Portugalls would 
bee willing wee should enjoy, if by our assistance they could bee 
driven out , which were noe hard matter to doe, if the Parliament 
would please to engage therein If this could bee effected, the 

honour of our nation in these parts would much bee advanced, 
our pnviledges m all places increased (which are now much 
impaired), your customes of Gombaroone not onely established 
but much augmented, and you enjoy as great a royalty of the 
seas m these parts as formerly the Portugalls did, and the Dutch, 
wee believe, will do, if not prevented ” 

A similar suggestion was made by John Spiller m April, 
1654. He showed that the acquisition of a convenient "castle” 
or towne “ about Suratt or on the coast of India,” would be a 

* Compare, Selections from State Papers s Home Service Despatch to Direc- 
tors, June 1, 1696 , do , October 27, 1691 , do October 15, 1696 
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means of increasing “ their strength, force, and honour in the(se) 
Orient all parts " 

The proposals were viewed with favour by the Company, 
and representations were actually made to the Protector for " the 
settlement of a nationall interest in India " Oliver Cromwell's 
attitude towards the East India Company has been strangely 
misrepresented by Sir William Hunter There is no evidence 
to believe that he took a keen interest m the East India Company 
The data are too scanty to enable us to decide on this point with 
certainty He himself told the Company that he was too busy 
with " Publiqe affaires" to be bothered by the private bickerings 
of the two Companies , and the few references to his policy m the 
Company's Minutes are too vague to be of any help to the 
student 

That he was a friend of Maunce Thomson is clear from the 
data at our disposal * , that he sympathised with some princi- 
pals of the Thomson party is no less clear from the references 
to the proposals of the Assada Adventurers The latter wanted 
to “ procure a nationall interest m some towne in India to make 
the scale of trade for those parts " They aimed, moreover, at 
establishing settlements in Assada and Pulo Run, absorbing the 
Guinea trade, and securing liberty for the Assada settlers to trade 
freely m the East It is possible that Cromwell did not know the 
real position of the Company in the East, and probable that 
he desired to replace the Joint-Stock system by a modified form 
of the Regulated system This is borne out by an interesting 
letter in Thurloe's State Papers,] dated early in January 1655, 
stating that "the merchants of Amsterdam were greatly disturbed 
by news from London that it was Cromwell's intention to dis- 
solve the present East India Company and declaie the trade free 
and open 

Cromwell's perception of the difficulties involved in the 
consistent application of Thomson's theories led to a modification 
of his original views He probably knew the dangers surround- 
ing the early traders to the East , he had possibly heard of the 
early exploits of the Dutch and the Portuguese m the East , he 
was certainly aware of the importance of security to English 
traders and its necessary corollary, the acquisition of a port on 
the western coast of India The formulation of various pro- 
posals for the attainment of this salutary project is m itself an 

* Compare, C M Andrews, British Committees, etc , of Trade 

f Volume III, page 80 

t Compare also, Firth, C H The Last Years of the Protectorate. 
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indication of the greater security and increasing confidence 
which the masterful rule of the Protector had conferred on the 
country But their importance consists chiefly in their influence 
on the subsequent history of the Company's policy in the East 
As pointed out above, the Company had considered favourably 
enough some of the suggestions of their factors as regards Bombay, 
but it could not carry it out, owing to the causes enumerated 
above. 

Under Cromwell, the original plans underwent modification, 
and the initiative in this movement was taken by some of the 
most enterprising men of the penod The following petition of 
the East India Company brings out the effect of this policy 
“ Having with all respect and thankfulness considered His High- 
nesses' intention to endeavour the settlement of a “ nationall 
interest m India", they propose as places most convenient, the 
town of Bassem, with the port “ Bone Bay ", thereto belonging, 
on the coast of India, and the town and coast of Mazambique, on 
the coast of Melinde, with the several fortifications, privileges, trade 
and other benefits belonging to them "* 

Four years later the Company reiterated its desire to secure 
a stronghold on the western coast of India “ Wee doe hereby give 
you power to treate for the obteymng of the said port of Danda 
Rajapore, Basseene, Bombay, or Carapatam, or such other 
healthlull place upon the coast of Mallabar as you shall upon 
certame knowledge or information know to be fitt for securing 
of our shipping, and that hath a good mlett into the countne and 
trade, and such other conveniences and accommodations as are 
necessary for a settlement "f The following year the request 
was repeated, and a desire expressed to secure Danda Rajapore, 
owing to its central position The Directors returned to the 
subject m 1660, and informed their President that they had "some 
conference with the ambassadois of Portugall for the resigning 
of one of then holds m India unto us, but have found them very 
high and exceeding unwilling to part with anytlunge whilst theie 
is the least hope or probability to keep it to themselves " 

The Company was, however, aware of the difficulty of 
fortifying Bombay, and their repeated requests may have been 
due partly to the influence of some of the members of the Thomson 
party Their financial condition prevented them from embarking 
on an enterprise of whose magnitude they had been frequently 

* Petition of the East India Company to the Lord Protector, C O 77, Vol VII, 
No 92, 1654 

f Dated April 9, 1658 
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informed, and this hypothesis finds some support in the fact 
that they refused to co-operate with Charles II in the settlement 
of Bombay A certain amount of help was rendered, but that 
was dictated solely by the fear that the intervention of a third 
party may ultimately lead to the abolition of their privileges, 
and the opening of the East India Trade to outsiders 

Of the various proposals submitted to the Protector, the 
most original is that of Richard Wylde His Rem onstrance to 
Cromwell contains many striking suggestions , and his practical 
experience, thorough knowledge of India, and wide outlook, 
render the pamphlet exceedingly useful The Remonstrance is 
exceedingly rare, and I have discoveied only one copy m the 
British Museum Wylde's is the boldest of all the proposals relat- 
ing to the East India Trade, and his conception of that trade as 
a ” national trade ”, no less than his enunciation of a vigorous 
commercial policy, are marked by originality and insight 
Numerous references to Wyld will be found in Foster's Court 
Minutes and English Factories m India 

WYLDE, OF THE EAST INDIA TRADE (BRITISH 
MUSEUM, SLOANE MSS , 3271) 

To lus Highnes the Lord Protector of this Common- 
wealth of England, Scott land and Irelande, etc 
The humble remonstrance of 
Richard Wylde Marchant 

Representing the true, and rcall state, as to trade 
into the East Indies, And Meanes for selling the 
same in its right Course , And regaining the lost 
honour, and iepute of the Nation, m those i emote 
parts of the worlde etts 

Humbty Sheying 

That, notwithstanding those most rich trades of India, Persia, 
etts have had the unhapines, to fall into the hands of an evill affected 
people, that have manadged the same to this day , slighted and 
neglected, m a time, when we had both meanes of stocke, and 
shaping suffitient to have obteined the Soveraigntie of those seas , 
As had the Port ingall for above 200 years , to whom tfuy apeared 
m their true worth, and vallue , bringing hoame every yeare (no 
ship Miscarvmg) Rich goods, to the vallue of two Millions, and a halfe 
upon Register, besides Pearles, Diamonds, Rubies, etts Preatious 
stones, ambergnrse, Musk, and other rich Drugges unregistred, of 
very great vallue And of late years m some Measure, have the 
Dutch partaken thereof, as by the yearly retourns m spues, and 
other goods, to the vallue of 11 or 12 hundred thousand pounds, 
besides their many plantations of great Consequence By the 
inconsiderate weaknes of our State, that gave way to some evill 
affected members of our Companie, to assist the Dutch, m beating 
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the Portmgalls quite out of all those Spice Hands, and settling 
themselves m other places , which don, m most mgratefull manner, 
Murtherd our people m Amboyna , and m the ende thrust us also 
out of all , Not soe much as afordmg us any trade into their spice 
plantations, to the great shame, and dishonor of our nation, in 
those remote parts of the worlde 

In soe much, as those soe rich trades seeme, at this time, unto 
many men to be of little or no vallue , and all hopes of Planting 
ourselves m ame porte utterlye lost, m the opinion of some men, that 
affect not plantations, as nott willing the state should have any 
interest therm , or insight into their willfull Miscaned actions, as 
I have enlarged in my Remonstrance lately e delivered unto your 
Highnes 

Yett, are nott these trades the worse, because neglected, and 
slighted (like Pearles before Swine) by those that were intrusted 
therwith Neither are all hopes of gaming some safe harbor, 
altogeather lost , Though the Portmgalls have long since seased on, 
and still hould most of the best ports betweene Cambaya , and 
Cape Commorm, on the coast of India, three onlye excepted, to 
say Danda Rajapore, Rajapore, and Dabull , all good harbors, but 
m possession of the Natives, a stout, and warlike people, Nott to 
be attempted without aparent danger, and lost laboure Experi- 
ment the Dutch, who notwithstanding all their great force by 
sea , by which they have beaten the Portmgalls from all trade, 
between port, and port m India, (which is the Cow that gives the 
nulke of pro fit t) by shipmg, have not gotten any Considerable port 
from them , other then Open Roades, upon the Spice Hands , (that 
of Malaca excepted rather a Charge, then bemfitt unto them) 
except in hmdrmg others from passage through that streight, unto 
China, and Japon , Nor is Jacatra, on Java Major, their prune 
Rendevous for all shipmg and trade, other then an open roade, where 
their ships ride out of the Comand of their owne Ordnance, subject 
enough to rume, by a stronger force, as by your Highnes' favor I shall 
enlarg m itts proper place hereafter 

Here I did intend with your Highnes favor and patience, to have 
gon on, m ralatmg the true, and reall worth, of every particular trade, 
beyond the Cape of good Hope, As the Gould coast, Sofala, 
Mosambeeke, Bombas, Melmde, upon the coast of Africa, The Red Sea 
and Bussora, in Arabia , Persia, India within and without Ganges , 
The Hands of Zeilan, Sumatra, Java Majoi , Borneo, Molluca, Banda, 
Macassar, and Mannillas, etts , China, and Japon , But finding my 
worke to growe larger then I intended, I have thought good to leave 
them, for an other occasion , And with your Highnes leave, will proced 
unto the Meanes, wherby we may best game some Convenient harbor 
for our ships and people to winter in, which I finde May and wilbe 
don, better by fair Meant s then by force, As hertofore m anno 1628 
when I was President e m Surratt, and we att Mortall warre with the 
Portmgall , I being m treaty with the Great Mogull , Emporer of India , 
about aiding him by sea, m the takeing m of the Hand, Cittie, and 
Fort of Diu, and Daman , within his Dominions, and neer unto 
Cambaya, and Suratt , which the Portmgalls have held above 200 
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yeares the Conditions on our part, were as Commodious, and 
advantagious as we desired 

Being thus engaged, our deseigne became discovered to the 
inhabitants of Dm , (the place we Cheifhe aymed att, as being a very 
good harbor for our retreit) who foresemg that they were not able to 
defend themselves against both oui forces both by land and sea , sent 
one of their prime Men of their Cittie to perswade me to desist from 
the intended warre Butt when he saw that I was engaged soe farre, 
as I could nott fall of [f] with honour, he then opened his Mmde unto 
me m plame termes, shewing me his Commission, to treat with me 
about surrender of the said towne, and Castle of Dm, as Choosing 
rather to putt themselves into the hands of Christians, though 
emmies, and of different opinion, then to Cast themselves on the 
Mercy of Moores, and Infidells 

The Cheife Conditions required by them from us, were enjoy- 
ment of their Religion, and estates, freedom of trade on oui ships into 
all ports of India, etts and into England also, if they would, as free 
denisens, and Protection against other Portmgalls, and their deadly 
emmies the Dutch , unto all butt this latter we had easily Condescend- 
ed , Butt they being to[o] stiong for us by sea, and noe Comission from 
the King or Company, we excused to treat any more therm , as we 
had don the like with the Gieat Mogull, untill we had Commission 
from hence to Confirme and warrant our pioceedmgs Herof I gave 
the then Governour of oui Company notice, by a pnvat letter 
perswadmg him therunto, by many sound reasons , Butt however, 
relished by him etts , here at home, I never heard moie of itt, other 
then that (by their next letter) I was Called home, as a privat trader 
only , and I coming thence m 1630, both that, and the other with the 
Mogull failed, and came to nothing , To say the tiuth, our Comp ft . 
nevei really desired any plantation m India, for the reasons already 
deliverd 

This fair oportumtie neglected, Another was ofred, by the said 
Mogull, for aiding him in the gaming of Danda Rajapore, Rajapore, 
and Dabull, all very good harbors, he intending to Make a Conquest 
of Decam* and Vissapore, m whose Dominions, those ports lay, and in * 
or about 1640 Moved the same to Mr Fremlen, then President , butt 
he seeing the Compame did slight the first offer from the Portmgalls, 
and noe after Commission from them, he durst nott entertame itt , 
though extreamlye Convenient for the Compame and Nation Yett 
did this produce good effects, for the Portmgalls hearmge herof, and 
having fower, or five ports, between those of Danda Rajapore and 
Dabull, were fearfull that the Mogull had no good intention to them- 
ward, did therefore the yeare following, send to the English m Suratt, 
to treat of a Cessation of Armes, untill a peace weic Concluded in 
Europe, which they did earnestlie desire , the Vice Kmge of Goa, ofrmg 
to deliver up the said towne of Dm into our hands, with free accesse, 
and trade into all their Portes, soe as we would joine with them m a 
warre offensive and defensive against the Dutch , this being refused, 
a Cessation of Armes onlye with free trade into all parts, was 
Concluded, and hath Continued ever since, without any just Cause of 
breach on either side 
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All which fair offers, though then unhapilie lost, may yett 
give hopes of gaining one or more of those portes, by one meanes or 
other for itt may be Conceaved the King of Portmgall will upon the 
before mentioned Conditions, deliver up the said Port of Diu, or other, 
upon very reasonable termes , or had your Highnes an Agent, or 
Consull there with Comission to treate with those people, who are 
now growen poore, and Necessitated, as beaten from all trade and 
Comerce, betweene poit and port m India by shipmge, may be more 
willing to putt themselves under your Highnes Protection, then 
heretofore, by how much they know you better able to protect 
them, then were the Compame, and this without any breach, or 
offence to the Dutch , so also May the Great Mogull, willmglie em- 
brace an ofer of aiding him by sea, m his warre against the Decamees*, 
which he hath long desired, upon what termes soever, we shall 
demand, the Castles, and fortes of each place excepted All which 
being left unto your Highnes better Judgment and Consideration, 
whether of those three waits may be most advantagious to the 
Commoirwealth, and most honorable to the Nation , That of the 
voluntary surrender of the towne of Diu, by the inhabitants therof, 
m my Judgment seemes to promise least of Chaige and expence, and 
most of freedom and saftu , and may be expected upon moie n ason- 
able te lines then the other , for the great ei pait of the inhabitants 
are Mooies, Banians, heathen , the second great ei part arc Mestiso 
or nuxt Poitmgalls, naturall liorne Indians, of long descent fiom 
Portmgall men and Indian women , the third and lesser part, that are 
Naturall born Portmgalls, are the ganson soulcliers, Priests, and friers, 
both th’one and th'olher much necessitated by the decay of trade, and 
wilbe willing to putt themselves under any go Vermont that will give 
them libertie of Conscience, their estates, freedom of trade, and pro- 
tection from their enymies , which as things now stand m India, they 
can expect from no Prince butt from your Highnes, which may be a 
strong Motive both to them, and others to a revolt, when they shall see 
them thuve, by an open and free trade, without di sturbance from their 
own nation, who will nott dare to make any breach for feaie of farther 
mischeife , Nor from the Dutch, that have no Cause to be ofended , 
Neither yett from the Mogull, w 7 ho hath divers times attempted the 
taking therof , butt wanting forces by sea, hath bin forced to a 
dishonorable retreat with losse 

Nor is itt altogeather unhkelie, that some of the Dutch ganson, 
of the Moluca, and Banda Islands, may take example from the other, 
their present Condition being little better then slaves, out of hopes of 
ever seeing their owne Country, except by meanes of some spetiall 
friends , Nor doe they enjoy any trade, except m tnviall things, more 
then for provision of vitualls and cloathing then for encrease of stocke , 
these discontents may soc worke upon their slavish spintts as to putt 
them upon a revolte, upon assurance of freedom, and libertie of trade, 
and Protection, etts 

But this, and all the rest failing, (which I am Confident will nott) 
or not to be putt m practise upon any sudden intention of gaining 
the soveraigntie of those seas, and with them the whole trade of 
India, etts, to this Comonwealth, without which we cannott well enjoy 
any without many Jarrmgs and diferences between us and the Dutch, 
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whom to out of all those trades, wilbe but (Lex tallioms), what they 
have long laboured, and had even now effected itt, with us , had not 
your Highnes beaten them into better manners here att home , to 
effect which two waies are ofred to your Highnes having first a large 
Nationall, or state stocke wherewith to worke, and Caiy on soe 
honorable, and profitable dessigne, and vindicating the Many 
Injuries, and loste honnor and reputation of the Nation in those parts 

The first is, that a Continued faire and fremdly corespondencie be 
helde with them, for some years, to take of[f] feares and Jcaliousie, 
and secure them, yett for three or fower yeares to send out 10 or 12 
good ships every yeare the greater part for trade between port and 
port m India itt self, for increase of stocke, and some of the bigger 
ships to be sent home with goods, in sup]y of those trades m Europe 
and elswhere, yett soe as they may be retourned thither m due time , 
that having there 30 or 40 ships, with 20 of your Highnes fngatts of 
warre, to be sent thither under pretence of some other dessigne, m the 
West Indies or Brasill , and all to meete att a certame Randavous, 
those ships m India to be furnished with all sorts of needfull provisions, 
of vittualls and cloathmg for both fleetes for two years, if itt be 
thought fitt And from thence to proceed, soe as they may arrive at 
Jacatra at the end of May, or beginning of June, when all then best 
ships are gon disperst to the Eastward in way of trade, some few ould 
ships only left, as serving more for warehouses then for defence, these 
being easily seased on, the town beseeged by sea, and by land also by 
the Matran or Emperor of Java, to whom they maybe threatned to 
deliver itt up in case they shall refuse to yeald upon fan termes , in the 
Mean time, from their first entrmg the road, there must be spetiall care 
had soe to blocke up the river, as that noe boates may goe out to cary 
Newes of our ships being there, and soe diveit their Coming home 
that yeare, which els they will come in as Ignorant of what passeth , 
and after the blocking up of the towne, the better part of the fleete, 
to retourne to the streights of Sunda, to intei cept the fleete from 
Holland, if nott don m our Channell att their going out, advise whereof 
would be sent by an expresse to our fleet , That being don heer, and 
the Suratt and Goe fleets beinge surpnsed, they may send severall 
squadrons to the Moluca, and Banda Hands, and take their ships in 
the roads, about the time of their being laden, and ready to come 
thence and by the way backe, to ly in waite for the China and Japon 
ships, and intercept them all which being surprised the towne will 
have little stomacke to hould out, if nott releived by the Javaes by 
land 

Butt, m case this shall not please your Highnes, a second way 
is to sende out m one yeare (provision being made before hand in India, 
as is said before) 40 fngatts of warre about the End of December, that 
May arrive there about the beginning of June m one full bodie, to 
Meete the trading ships with provisions, m the Road of Bantam, or 
elswhere apomted Soe may the worke be don m one yeare, for Jacatra 
being surrendred, all the rest must follow, as wanting provisions or 
starve And this don, there wilbe little to be don with the Portmgall, 
as being inconsiderable by sea , whereof we must endeavor to Make 
ourselves Masters before we can enjoy all those rich trades to 
ourselves alone 
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Having thus laid open the richnes of those trades of India, etts. 
togeather with the manner of gaming some, or all the Ports the 
Portmgalls hould, and the whole soveiaigntie of those seas, and ther- 
with the whole trade therm, I shall now with your Highnes favor 
and leave, propose a way of raising a state or Nationall stocke 

The Nationall stocke to be thus raised. 

1 H 100 thousand pounds, m Bnstoll, and all Wales, in 

3 yeares 

2 H. 100 thousand p° m Plimouth, for Devonsheir, and 

Cornwall, and Counties adjacent 

3 H 100 thousand p° m Portchmouth , for the lie of 

Wighte, Hamsheir, Dorset and Counties about 
itt 

4 H 100 thousand p° m Dover for Kent, Sussex, Sunes 

[Surrey], etts Counties 

5 H 100 thousand p° m Harwich, for Essex, Suffolke, 

Norfolke, etts 

6 H. 100 thousand p° m Newcastle, for Yorksheir, 

Lmcolnsheir, etts 

7*89 H 300 thousand p° m the Cittie of London, and 
Liberties therof 

10 H 100 thousand p° m Westminster, Innes of Court, 
Law[y]ers and gentlemen. Custom and Excise 
Men , and all other oficers of state, and Comon 
wealthe 

Or 1000 thousand p° thus raised upon landed men, and 
such as have 1,000/* Personall estate, and upwards, to be paid m three 
years, by equall proportions 

He that hath 100/* lands a yeare, to putt into stocke 30/* m 3 
years, and he that hath 200/* to pay m 50/* and soe rising 20/* upon 
every 100/* land increase , and he that hath 1,000/* personall estate, 
to putt m 30/? and he that hath 2000/* to putt in 60/* and soe 
rising, under which somines noe man to be prest to adventure, unles 
willmge therunto, and such to have libertie to putt m what sommes 
they please 

That every such proportion of 100 thousand pounds, pay 25 
thousand pounds a year, mto stocke for 3 years, and doe build every 
yeare a ship of 7 or 800 tons or two ships of 3 or 400 tons apeece, as 
shalbe allotted to their division and these to beare the names of the 
Ports, and Counties laid to itt 

That eveiy such port, after the first 3 years, have one shippes 
lading of goods every year out of India Consigned unto itt, to be ther 
disposed of, either for the Counties use, or transportation, that soe 
that trade may be disperst into all parts of the Land, as well as m this 
Cittie. 

The stocke for a state action to be thus raised oz That, ther be 
borrowed, of the Cittie of London, and Westminster the somme of 
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ten hundred thousand pounds, for 7 years, To be paid into stocke in 
3 years, that is 333 thousand 333 pounds, and a noble every yeare m 
this manner oz 

H 600 thousand p° of the first twelve Companies 

H 200 thousand p° of the twelve inferior Companies. 

H 100 thousand p of Westminster, Innes of Court, Lawers, 
and gentlemen, oficers of state, Custom house, and 
excise men, etts 

H 100 thousand p° of gentlemen, tradesmen, seamen , such as 
are no freemen butt live m Southwarke and subar- 
bes, within the lines of Comumcation 

H 2,000 thousand p° to be paid m 3 years , whereof 270 
thousand p to be sent out the fiist yeare, as quicke stocke, m goods 
and Monies and stores upon 16 ships, and the two last years, 250 
thousand p a yeare m goods and monies, with 16 ships a yeare for 
trade m India, soe may 10 of the first ships be expected home, att the 
end of two years, or 27 Months att most, and soe every yeare, 10 ships 
may goe out, and 10 com hoame, and 10 remaymng m the Cuntry, 
with 5 ships more added to them for trading ships of 400 tons apeece, 
to be built of the 30 thousand p remaymng whuh will encrease the 
trading ships to 15 to staye there in the Cuntry, untill a greater nomber 
be added to them by increase of stocke, soe as, the first 10 ships may 
well bring hoame, 9 or 10 hundred thousand pounds m goods (God 
sending all safe hoame) upon the first Adventure And if itt shall please 
your Highnes, to jome the tiade of Guynny to this of India, that will 
suplye this with a great parte of stocke in treasure and Ellophants 
teeth , soe May Many sorts of goods fitting Gumny, be provided m 
India , and a ship or two of 3 or 400 tons May be sent directly out of 
[ndia with goods for Guinnv, wher having landed such goods for 
:hat place, may proceed with others, and slaves for the Barbados, 
md other plantations wher Callicoes, and divers soits of stuffes 
nade in India, are very proper for those hott Cuntnes, which after 
>ome experience and use, may grow into request, and add increase 
>f trade, within our selves, without need of any of our neighbours 
men cloath , which by heavy Impositions laid thereon, may in time 
neat out of use, and being Callicoes etts Indian Comodities m use, 
is also in Virginia, and New england, etts 

All which being humbly presented unto your Highnes most 
enous Consideration, as the richest Jewell of trade, m the whole 
vorlcl, with the soveraigntie of those seas, once reduced into your sole 
)ossession (wherunto this discourse doth only ayme) will render your 
Iighnes name most renowned, and famous, m the foremoste parte 
if the world, by vindicating the Nations lost honnor, and reputation, 
.nd recovering those soe rich trades, to this Commonwealth , of long 
ime obstructed and kept from us, by our fals fremds, wherby they 
hought to make themselves absolute Masters of those seas , which 
hey had effected, had nott your Honors greate wisdome, provicknce 
nd power overawed them, and beaten them into better behaviour 
tere at hoame, and Laid them under hattches, In which Condition 
tt wilbe wisdom, accoidmg to the true interest of state, to keep them, 
bove all the Nations in the world (as most able to doe mischeife) 

E 
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all whom they would have commanded by sea, had they bin Masters 
of your Highnes forces, and Consequentlye of our Narrow seas , If 
there be anything either m the whole or in part, or else, wherin your 
Highnes shall desire farther satisfaction, I shall m all humble manner 
attend your Highnes pleasure, whensoever you shall please to Comand 
me, and apomte a meanes wherby I may have accesse unto your 
Highnes which I have endeavord for Many monthes togeather m all 
which I could obteme butt one admittance only, and that soe short, 
as gave nott leave to move these and other matters of high Concerne- 
ment as to those soe rich trades of India etts In which reguard I 
have thought it fitt nott onlye to present the same unto your Highnes 
by this, and other severall Remonstrances , butt also most humbly to 
offer my person, with my best endeavors, m the reall effecting of what 
I have propounded , soe please your Highnes to Countenance my 
proceedings with the Agency, or Consulship of Surratt , that I may 
have meanes, wherwith to mamtaine your Highnes honor, and the 
Nations Esteeme m those parts where I dare assure your Highnes 
no Englishman wilbe better wellcom , nor was either before or since 
m greater favor with the Great Mogull, then my self , as all the Nation 
that have bin m those partes, both can and will Justifie, if required 
therunto 

Lastlie, I make bould to putt your Highnes in Mmde of the Pearl 
fishing, which hath bin these two Monthes obstructed, and is like to 
be neglected for this year, by the sinister working of some enimies, 
with those that had begun to subscribe a stocke for trade, and dishart- 
mng others from subscribing, that had promised, in soe much as those 
that had subscribed fall of, by which meanes all is at a stand, and the 
time soe far spent as little hopes are left for a preparation thereunto , 
unlesse itt shall please your Highnes to grant me the Agencie, or 
Consulship of Surratt, for 3 years , or untill the trade be settled, by a 
state, or Nationall stocke, the best way, for Honor, Profitt, and safetie, 
in which time I doe not doubt, butt soe to worke with those people 
of Diu, or some others, as to game a safe and Commodious Harbor 
wherin to settle, without which itt wulbe dificult to game the 
soveraigntie of those seas, and bemfitt of those soe rich trades, which 
neither the Company nor those that presse for an open trade desire 
should fall into your Highnes and states hands , ayrnrng more at their 
owne pnvat interest, then the generall good , for which cause, and 
for that I have acquainted your Highnes with their miscaned actions, 
they are all become my enimies , seeking by all meanes to possesse 
your Highnes that all my informations, as to those trades, and their 
Neglects, are not reall , though nothing more of truth, which I shalbe 
able to Mamtaine, at a fair hearing before your Highnes to whom I 
much desire to give full satisfaction, to every particular, which they 
shall not, cannott disprove Lett not therefore (I humbly beseech 
you) my weake, though true relations finde m youi Highnes lesse of 
credit, then the thing itt self mentts upon due examination , because 
I am not m that flourishing Condition, as they are, that have long 
since sought my ruine, for no other cause then seeking the generall 
good, in prevention of their sinister ends My owne aymmg at 
nothing more, then a little subsistence, as encoragment to my 
honest and faithfull endeavors, if made instrumental! therm 
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Charles IPs restoration solved many of the most perplexing 
problems which had taxed the resources and exhausted the patience 
of the Directors The position of the Company had to be defined 
anew, if it was to take its place by the side of the well-known 
institutions of England , while clear and definite rules had to be 
laid down for the conduct of its servants towards the Indians and 
the Free Traders The question of fortified places, the future 
policy of the Government as regards the export of bullion, the 
grant of a new Charter — these were some of the problems that 
awaited solution, and upon a patient and tactful handling 
of these questions depended ultimately the safety of the 
Company's servants in the East. 

I have already discussed the relation of the Company to 
Charles II m Chapter II of my work on “ The East India Trade ” 
The Anglo-Portuguese negotiations relating to Bombay supply, 
however, the best illustration of the salutary policy of the 
Government as they are the clearest indication of the essentially 
" commercial ” considerations that dictated the foreign policy 
of Charles. 

The East India Company had mooted the project of the 
acquisition of Bombay m February, 1660, to the Portuguese 
Ambassador, but had received a discouraging reply (Sec supra ) 
The suggestion was, however, conveyed to the Portuguese King, 
and m the summer of the same year Francisco de Mello, the 
Portuguese Ambassador, proposed a match between Charles and 
Infanta Catharine, daughter of John IV, and sister of the reigning 
king, Alfonso VI He offered the cession of Tangier and Bombay, 
commercial privileges and complete liberty of conscience for 
English merchants, and a dowry of two million crusados Albe- 
marle and Sandwich seem to have strongly favoured the match , 
Ormond and Clarendon approved of it , Bristol alone opposed the 
project The Treaty was signed on June 23, 1661, and the mar- 
riage followed on May 21, 1662. Charles became pledged to assist 
Portugal with 2,000 foot, 1,000 horse, and 10 ships of war until 
her independence was attained English help was greatly needed 
at the time, for the pacification of Cataloma and the Peace of 
Pyrenees had enabled the Spanish King to send a large number 
of troops to reconquer Portugal That there was a possibility of 
the Portuguese being reconquered by their hereditary enemies is 
clear from the events of 1662-3, when Don Juan overran Alam- 
tejo , it is no less clear that it was the English auxiliaries under 
Schomberg and, later, the French contingents, that won Portugal 
her independence, on February 13th, 1668. 
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Closer examination of the Treaty of 1661 shows clearly 
enough that it was a one-sided bargain, and its execution revealed 
at once the hollow foundations upon which that imposing fabric 
was reared Tangier pioved weak, barren, and expensive ; 
Catharine was dull, plain, and sickly , the payment of the money 
specified m the Treaty was irregular, and Charles found it 
difficult to extract a satisfactory sum from the impecunious, 
elderly hidalgoes, “ sitting up in bed, like pool Tasso's father, 
at five o’clock m the morning, darning a single pair of worsted 
stockings”, while the old Cromwellian soldiers, and the des- 
perate Irish Catholics who had been skilfully manoeuvred into 
Portugal, and fought at Amegial (June 8, 1663,) and Montes 
Carlos (June 17, 1665,) added anothci element of anxiety It 
was, however, the provision relating to Bombay that proved a 
source of constant trouble to Portugal and England It involved 
the Company m endless negotiations, fruitless despatches, cease- 
less complaints, and constant worry Many of the difficulties 
from which the Company suffered so severely would have 
been avoided, if the representatives of the East India Company 
had been requested to advise the Crown on the drafting of the 
Treaty Then practical experience, mercantile shiewdness, and 
thorough knowledge of the coast would have been invaluable to 
the Government There is reason to believe that they were con- 
sulted on the subject , they probably knew that the fortifica- 
tion of the place would be attended by an expense which their 
depleted treasury could hardly bear, and they wisely refused to 
send out men and shipping to Bombay at their charge The 
following extract from their Minutes* shows clearly enough the 
trend of their policy “ The Lord Chancellor having made an 
offer to the Company to consider whether it would be to their 
advantage to despatch men and shipping at their own charge To 
possesse, maintame, and fortify Bone Bay,’ or to undertake 
part of that charge jointly with the King, oi leave it wholly to 
His Majesty, after serious consideration they came to the conclu- 
sion that it would be no advantage to them to act in the matter, 
and they desired the Governor with some of the Committee to 
wait upon His Lordship, thank him for lus offer and for telling 
them about it, and inform him that the Company cannot see that 
any advantage would accrue to them, and therefore they humbly 
leave it to the King’s good-will and pleasure ” The only help 
afforded by them consisted m finding money necessary for mann- 
ing and victualling the four ships sent out by the King and in 
lading them back again. 


♦ Court Book , Vol 24, p. 412. 
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The King’s difficulties had thus begun at the very outset 
of this enterprise, and his troubles multiplied with the lapse oi 
time The main causes of this disastrous policy was the gross, 
nay, culpable ignorance of Clarendon Article XI of the Treaty 
declared that the " King of Portugal, with the assent and advice 
of his Council gives, transfers, and by these presents grants and 
confirms unto the King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors foi 
ever, the Port and Island of Bombay in the East Indies with all 
its rights, profits, territories and appurtenances whatsoever there- 
unto belonging, and together with all income and revenue, as 
also the direct and absolute Dominion and Sovereignty of the 
said Port and Island of Bombay, and premises, with all their 
royalties, freely, fully, and absolutely ” Of the geographical 
position of Bombay, Clarendon wrote '‘And for ever annex to the 
Crown of England the island of Bombay, with the towns and 
castles therein, which are within a very little distance of Brazil ”* 
Such a misty notion of the elementary facts of geography seems 
to imply crass stupidity on the part of Clarendon, and the British 
Government had itself to thank for the troubles m which it was 
subsequently involved. 

The Portuguese were not slow to take advantage of these 
uncertainties, and their Governor indulged in the congenial task 
of raising trivial technical objections, and delaying the cession 
of Bombay on various pretexts It is amusing to read the 
tedious, frivolous, and wearisome correspondence between the 
Portuguese Governor and the English Resident, the English King 
and the Portuguese monarc h The negotiations are of great impor- 
tance to the student, for they reveal to us m a flash the essen- 
tially economic character of the Governments of the period 
The quarrels over commerce and plantation in the eighteenth 
century have diverted the mind of the student from the study of the 
last half of the seventeenth century A deeper study of the institu- 
tions and constitutions of the .States of this period reveals a mass 
of tendencies converging upon a central point that is remarkable. 
Commercial, industrial, and colonial considerations dictate here, 
as elsewhere, the policy of the State, and Charles’ Government 
advocates the cause of the Company with a vigour, energy, 
persistence and decision that recall the direct, forcible methods 
of the Protectorate The frequent “gratuities”, “ gratifications ”, 
“loans” and “ gifts ” recorded in the Company’s Minute s may, no 
doubt, have influenced the direction of the King’s policy But the 
principles underlying his colonial and commercial administration 
had been enunciated immediately on his return in 1660, and his 

* Clayton’s Personal Memoirs, Vol II, p 189. 
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Public Re- 
cord Office 
C. O 77, 
V o 1 VIII, 
No 141, 


attitude towards the Company was based ultimately on his 
perception of the absolute necessity of safeguarding the East 
India Trade by the Joint-Stock system The following letter is, 
I believe, the earliest account of the proceedings at Bombay 
Charles' instructions were the subject of keen dispute between 
the two kings, and “as they were the subject of lengthy negotia- 
tions and tedious coriespondence,” they are printed along with 
the minutes of the Council ( see below) 

Browne thought that " Bombay extended itself from the 
south point of the said Island to the Northward as far as the 
Bay of Bassem, and so m towards the mam to meet again with the 
south point intirely one Island to contame the wintering harboui 
of Trombay ” The English commanders must have been greatly 
perturbed by the appearance of the little hamlet wffhout the 
" castles and towns '' which Clarendon's fertile imagination had 
conjured up 

Extracts from Captain Arnold Brownes Journall of 

SOME TRANSACTIONS IN INDIA CONCERNING THE 

Island of Bombaim, &c 

Upon the Earle of Marlborough ’s arn vail at Bombaim, he did 
declare to the Vice Roy of Goa that Ins Commission led him to receive 
the Island for the use of his Majesty of England by his soldiers, before 
he could proceede to go to Goa, and so requested the Vice Roy's 
speedy answer thereto - the Vice Roy demanded whether the Earle 
had a special power from his Majesty of England to empower 
Colloml Hungerford to receive the Island, and give a sufficient Dis- 
charge to which he answered that he had no such power, but that the 
Collonel was Sir Abraham Shipman’s successor and therefore thought 
him a fit person to receive the Island and give a Discharge for it So 
m 3 or 4 dayes the Vice Roy answered positively that he would not 
deliver the Island to any man whatever that had not his Majesty of 
England's speciall procuration to that purpose Which we had not. 

In this Juncture of affaires arrives Sir Abraham Shipman, who 
we expected to have gott an effectuall Procuration from his Majesty. 
But when Sir Abraham came ashoare and delivered the Kings 
Majesties Letter to the Vice Roy, and though he received it with 
reverence, yet was not satisfied therewith, but demanded if he had 
nothing els to which Sir Abraham answered Nothing but his Patent 
Then the Vice Roy made an objection that the Kings Majesties Letter 
had not the Kings hand to it, and that it was not a Procuration, but 
a private Letter from his Majesty to him and then shewed Sir 
Abraham the King of Portugal’s instructions to him Not to deliver the 
said Island to any, except they brought the King of England’s special 
Procuration. 

And to the same purpose the Vice Roy wrot a Letter to his 
Majesty of England 
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After this denyall Sir Abraham proceeded to Goa, and there Public Re - 
it was the sence of the Governor and most of the Gentry that the^Q 
Island of Bombay Should be delivered to Sir Abraham and wrot y 0 i y 1 1 ii 
to the Vice Roy but upon Sir Abraham’s delivery thereof to the Vice No 141 
Roy, he received answer from his Excellency that he would not deliver 
it, the word Procuration being nominated m his Orders from his 
Majesty of Portugall 

And whereas we supposed, by the Platt the Pylott gave m, 
and the opinions of the antientest Commanders, that Bombay extended 
itself from the South point of the said Island to the Northward as farr 
as the Bay of Basseen, and so in towards the Mam to meet again with 
the South point mtirely one Island to conteme the Wintering harbour 
of Trombay We find the sayd Compass to conte me three intire 
Islands, two of them to say Tanna which is the Northermost, and butts 
to the barr of Basseene and Salsett which is Southward of Tanna 
(on which is the Wintring harbour of Trombay) are places of good 
Consideration much better then the Island of Bombay which is next 
Southerly to Salsett and divided from it by a Navigable Channell 
December 10 th 1662 
S wally Hole 

[Endorsed ] 

10 Hi Dccembtr 1662 

Extract out of Capt Brownes Journall when he Re- 
turned from Bombaim with the Earl of Marlbrough 
Received from the East India Company at the 
Comittee 11th January 1676/7 from Mr Hublon 
Entred B 156 

The following letters from the Portuguese Governor throw 
further light on the proceedings of the two paities Castro, it 
must be noted, deliberately omits a reference to the terrible hard- 
ships which Marlborough and his men suffered These were due 
mainly to his dilatory policy and disingenuous devices It is 
not surprising that enforced inactivity, and fearful ravages of 
disease should have made some of the men desperate , but we have 
no reason to believe that the Portuguese Governor was subjected 
to personal abuse His statement that they used him “ worse then 
if they were Hollanders, and with less sivilitye then if I were a 
blackey Moore,” must be accepted cum grano salo 

The Governor of Bombay’s Letter to the puE£N Public Ro- 

(Copye) ' r d o 0ffi 7“' 

Senora Vol VIII,* 

Because its certaine that Generali Malbrugh and the English mho 2 7 1, 
of his Company (to excuse themselves in the ill usage they did mee m No 138 
this voyage) will tell m Englande more then they ought, or what hath 
happen’d, I am necessitated to give your Majestic an account of thier 
excesses, and my owne suffrmgs, (for they could not use myselfe and 
the rest of the Portugueses worst) which they did with such scorne 
toour nation, that your Majestic is obligedto Cause that the pubhkenese 
of thier punishment may serve for an example hereafter, and since 
your Majestie knows mee you may beleeve that I shall say nothing 
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p ubhc R ®- in this paper, but what I will bee able to shew Authentiquely, and of 
a)rd ^Office, w jjj c ^ y 0Ur Majestie may bee informed by the persons of the Shipp 
Vo 1 vill* wherein I came, for though they bee of another beleefe than ours yett 
folio 271, ' they will speake truth, if they are not hinder’d by thier feare of 
No. 138. Malbrugh, who did not onely aprove of the robberys, and affronts of 
Captain Richard Meynars, but alsoe increased the cause of my 
Complaynt, useing mee worst then if they were Hollanders and with 
lesse sivilitye then if I were a blackey Moore like those they tye by 
the leggs in the Indies, I boare my life with feares not being onely 
treaten’d by the Common insolencye but alsoe by the power of Generali 
Malbrugh , Captain Richard Meynors assuremg mee that they would 
Cutt of my head for having made the protests, and requests, which 
was convement to the service of the king my Master, and they denyed 
mee the Succour that the most Serene King of Englande obliged 
himselfe by the Capitulations of Peace to give us, which I have along 
with mee, for m the Islande of St Laurence, the Blackeymoores, 
in that of Anjuame the Moores, and in Cochim, the Hollanders, were 
more fnendely with Generali Malbrugh and the English Captains then 
* [sic] the Portugueses of said Islands , I being sutt* in the Indie, and suround- 
ed, the saide Generali would give me no favour, or helpe at all , This 
his unreasonablenese, and the not bringing with him, a procuration 
from the King of Englande, (like one that Came upon the buisnese 
of Persia, and not upon the Ingagements of Portugall,) was the reason 
wherefore the Islande of Bombaim had not been deliver'd him , I hope 
that your Majestie (as so good a Catholique and a Portuguesa) will 
bee pleased to see my protests and letters, which side Generali 
Malbrugh caryes with him, and I assure myself e that your Majestie 
will Judge I have Complyed with my obligation, and alsoe because 
I am now ready to delliver up sayd Islande (as the King my master 
Comands me) unto what person soever shews mee the most Serene 
King of England's Comission to recieve the same, and satisfye the 
Conditions of the agreement 

The master of the Shipp Leopard who cary’d mee from Portugall 
to the Indie, is the onely man amongst all, that helped us, wherefore 
1 ought to desire your Majestie in the name of the king my Master to 
honnor and favour him, and I shall receeve it, as a greate one, if in the 
first navy that setts out, your Majestie would make him a Captain 
of a Shipp, and that your Majestie would bee pleased to Comand 
mee (in these parts) in your Royal service, which I shall observe with 
that love, respect, and zeale, whereunto I am obliged, our Lord 
preserve your Majestie &c 

Atto de Mello de Castro. 

Bag aim Decembre3rd 1662 
[ Endorsed ] 

Bacaim 

The Governor of Bumbaim 
Antto de Mello de Castro's 
letter to the Queene. 

Decembre 3rd, 62 
Complaynemg of the Earl of 
Marlburgh's hard usage of 
him, and of Capt. Mynor's 
for robbing him. 
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The Late Governor of Bombaim’s Letter to the King. 

( Copye translated out of Portugues ) 

Senor 

I am necessitat’d to make my Complainte unto your Majestie 
upon the late proceedings of Captain Richard Meynor, and afterwards 
of Generali Malbrough’s towards mee, which rays’d to soe greate an 
Excesse, that all respect was lost, and our lives mdanger’d , By two 
papers that both Carrye Signed by mee, your Majestie will see my 
Sufferings, and true meanemg, they (I trust) will tell your Majestie 
yett more then I say, and seeing I came imbarqu’d under your 
Majesties protection, and Royal worde, the wronge that was done 
mee runns upon your account, wherefore it is but Justice I should 
expect of Royal Greatnesse the Satisfaction thereof , and seeing I 
did not delliver up the Isiande of Bombam, for want of a procura- 
tion from your Majestie, and Likewayse because they would never 
succour mee (it beeing an obligation by the agreement) and the 
necessitye being soe great, I beleeved that your Majestie (as soe Just 
a Prince) would have layed the punishment upon the offender, and 
have thought I had done my obligation (beeing pleased to consider) 
how much a subject of honnor ought to Contribute to his Kings 
Service. 

The Master of the Shippe Leopard, who Came m my Company, 
hath been the onely person that used us well, for which reason I finde 
myselfe obliged to give your Majestie this account, as I will, to the king 
my Master desiremg his Majestie to doe the said Captain honnor 
and favour, and I should recieve a greate one, if in the Fleetethat your 
Majestie sends next towards Bombaim, I might see him a Captain 
of a shippe And though not concearnmg myselfe for all the subjects 
your Majestie hath, yett it shall appeare how much Inclined I am 
unto your Majesties Service, having been one of your Majesties soldiers 
(when even your owne Subjects were in Rebbellion against you) m 
Company of Prince Robert, of whome your Majestie may Informe 
your selfe with how much love (at that time) I served your Majestie, 
which this day is much increas'd, with what I owe unto the most 
Serene Queene, our Infanta, m whose Companye our Lorde preserve 
your Majestie Many happye yeares 

Anto. de Mello de Castro. 

From Bacaim the 3rd of 
Decembre 1662. 

[Endorsed ] 

Bacaim. 

A Copye of Ant 0 , de Mello de 
Castro late Governor of Bombaim's 
letter to the King December 3rd 1662. 

Read Novembre 25, 1663. 

Co[m]plainemg of Capt. Maynors. 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C O 77, 
V o 1 VIII, 
275, folio 
No 140. 
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The following letter from Charles II traces the progress of 
the King’s disillusionment regarding Bombay His castles, gold 
mines, and Golconda diamonds disappeared, and in their place 
remained only a poor, little hamlet, bleak, barren and unhealthy, 
adding not a little to the financial difficulties of the period The 
difficulties, it must be noted, were confined hitherto to the 
possession of the island The greater difficulty of deciding the 
geographical position of Bombay had not arisen yet. 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C 0 77, 

V o 1 . IX, 
folio 26, 
No 17 


Letter to Sir Abraham Shipman with orders to the 
Vice Roy of Goa, to Surrender Bombaim 

Whitehall October 31 st 1663 


Att My Lord Maryborough's returne his Majesty heard from 
his Lordshipp how unworthily the Vice king of Bombaim Dom Antonio 
de Mello de Castro had proceeded, denying the surrender of that Place 
and Island to his Majesty, according to the Article inserted in the 
Treaty with the King of Portugall, and his supposed Instructions to 
that effect And besides the affront done to himselfe therein, his 
Majesty did with much trouble of mind, reflect upon the sufferings 
you and the Troops under your command, would undergoe by this 
disappointment , of which he hath caused those Complaints to be 
made m the Court of Portugall, which such a proceeding deserves In 
which he is promised all due satisfaction, the first earnest of which 
19 the sending New Letters to the Vice king, commanding him 
immediately to surrender the Place into the hands of those the King 
Our Master shall appoint to receive it Which Letters together with 
a Copy of them, goe here inclosed, in Portugais and English if you 
should chance not to understand that language Which said Originall 
Letters, it is his Majestys Pleasure, that you cause to be delivered to 
the said Vice king, demanding the execution of the Contents of it, 
according to which you are to take possession of what they will deliver 
into your hands, directing yourselfe therein by those Instructions My 
Lord of Marleborough hath already, or may with this send to you, in 
case his Indisposition in the Country will permitt him to write by 
this occasion And if in the Surrender any thing be deteyned from 
you that you thinke the Article in the Treaty (of which you will also 
herewith receive an Authenticke Copy) entitles his Majesty to, you 
are to take what is given, and protest against the detention of the 
rest 


This is sent to you by the way of Aleppo at randome, suspecting 
much the certainty of its arnvall , the other (for there are two 
Letters of the same kind sent from the Court of Portugall) shall be sent 
you by Sea, with more particular directions and succours for your- 
selfe and your men, as soone as his Majesty can dispatch a Shipp into 
those parts In the meane time, Sir George Oxenden hath it very 
particularly recommended to him by the East Indy Company to 
supply you to the utmost of their power, with all things you or your 
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men shall stand in need of ; which is promised with the conveyance of Public Re- 

these letters to you c° Td 0®“. 

J C O 77, 

[ Endorsed } Voi IX 

J folio 26. 

Whitehall, 31s* October 1663 No 17. 

To Sir Abraham Shipman, by the 
way of Aleppo with Ordei to the 
Vice Roy of Goa to surrender 
Bombair [s*c] 

The Duplicat with succours, 
to be sent by sea 


The following letter from Sir Abraham Shipman shows the 
fearful havoc wrought by disease, disappointment and delay, and 
Shipman informs Marlborough that, “ of the 400 and odd men 
that were brought out of the Downes of officers and soldiers, we 
have not left above 140 ", at times, indeed, “they had not twenty 
men to stand to their armes to doe their dewtie ” The condition 
of the miserable expedition was pitiable in the extreme, and 
Shipman himself fell a victim to disease 


♦Angediva Letter from Sir Abraham Shipman to Marlborough, Public 

GIVING AN ACCOUNT TO THE EARL OF THE MEN WITH HIM * c? rd 

C 0 

My Very Good Lorde Y? 1 

Folio 

I understand by Captain Nicholas Millett that your Lordship No 21 
gott salfe to the Island of Santa Ellena which I was extreame Glad 
of soe that I hope his Majestic is thoroughly Informed of our Conditiones 
here yet my lord sence your departuere wee have binn m much worse 
Condition then you lefte Us, havemg had a Verry Create Mortalety 
Amoungeste Us, for of 400 and ode men that wee brought out of the 
Downes of officers and souldiers wee have not left Above 140 besides 
at one time wee had not twenty sound men to stand to their armes 
to doe there dewtie and daiely being threatned by theKinge of Decann 
that hee would expell Us hence, if it bee our Elle fourtunes to stay 
Another Winter I doe not know what will beecome of Us Unless it 
please God to Give helth to our peopell for if any more dies wee shall 
be in a Verry sad Condition I doubt not but your Lordship hath 
donn your utmoste to pres them to it 


Re- 

Office, 

77, 

IX, 

33, 


My Lord this is the seconde sicknes I have had sence I came 
uppon this Island and am now soe fainte that am not Abell to Right 
more God sendinge me helth I shall more m large by the shipes and 
there fore Crave your Lordeshipes pardon who is my Lorde your most 
humble sarvant at Command 

Abraham Shipman 

Angediva the 18 th November 1663 


[ Endorsed . ] 

♦Angediva November 18 th 1663 [ s i c j* 

Sir Abraham Shipman to My Lord of Marleborough 
Giving Account of the Men with him. 
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The following letters from Henry Gary will be found 
interesting They are written in the peculiar nonsensical vein 
characteristic of that eccentric individual, and supply a vivid 
account of Shivaji’s raid Gary asserts that “ he made a greate 
destruction of Houses by fir uppwards of 3,000, and carryed a vast 
treasure away with him, it is credibly reported neere unto tenn 
millions of rupees ” Dr Fryer describes Gary as a “ Person 
of a Mercunal Brain, a better merchant than a soldier ”* 
He seems to have been proficient in the pnncipal Euro- 
pean languages, and is said to have “ written a Piece m 
Arabick, which he dedicates to the Viceroy of Goa ” After many 
vicissitudes, he fell into the responsible position of Governor of 
Bombay, but his 14 unadvised vame glorious boastings ”, as 
Sir George Oxenden put it, disgusted every one and he handed 
over his charge to a more capable man. Yule, Strachey, Foster 
and others have thrown further light on the mysterious activi- 
ties of this inexplicable phenomenon These letters are his 
couched in the familiar style and reveal several lineaments in 
the character of this condottien which created more friends than 
enemies 

Pu ^ bc , JJ* Right Honoble 

cord Office, 

C. O 77, The preceding is transcript of my last furdered to your Lord- 
V ° 1 IX, s hipps reception by way of Persia and Aleppo , recommended to 
No°24 2nd ^ onsu ^ Lanog for its mission thince for Christendom, which I hope 
letter ’ hee will doe carefully, as I understand hee did my formers, which 
came safe to his hands though many letters and pacquets that 
accompanyed them from Bussora miscaned, by the messengers being 
robbed by the wild Arabs m the desarts My Lord, I send not now 
the Copie of Sir Abrahams letter mentioned m my said transcript, 
because I am confident hee himselfe hath advized his Majesty to 
what a small number his soldiers are reduced, a mortality (as I 
was lately emformed ) continuing styll among them God deliver them 
from that insalubrious clime, or rather make them more temperat, for 
I am perswaided that the major part dyes of surfeits (were due to 
their intemperance ?) every one heere longingly expects your 
Lordshipps retourne and the Brahmens are so comfident of it, that 
many Banians have laid wagers, that your arrivall heere will bee 
before this month bee quite out , lett me bee bloted quite 
out of your Lordshipps remembrance if I should not heartyly 
rejoyce to see that happy howre, and much much* more, to 
see Ant 0 de Mello de Castro sent home laden with machos though 
they should be of prata , his guiltie contience makes him tremble at 
every Englishman that arrives at Goa I shall not ommit to acquaint 
your Lordshipp what lately happened to this place , Savagee the grand 
rebell to the King of Decan came heere the 6th of this instant with a 
considerable Army Horse and foote entnng the Towne before the 
Governor scarce had any notice of his aproache, hee made a greate 
* Travels, II, p 30. 
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destruction of Houses by fire uppwards of 3000, and caryed a vast Public Ra- 
treasure away with him It is credibly reported neere unto tennj?** 
millions of rupees Hee sumoned us to compound with him for our y oJ °* ^ 
lives (as hee did the Dutch) but Sir George retourned the messenger^ 0 i 10 
with an answere that, hee scorned him and that if hee sent him any No 24. 
moie messengers, they should never retourne againe , Boath the 
Companys house and my owne (which adjoynes unto it) were well 
furnished with mariners, well armed, who divers times sailed out 
uppon his people that came to sett fire to our neighbours houses and 
killed divers of them, by which meanes, oui owne houses were not 
only preserved from the fiends furie, butt likewise all the part of the 
Towne round about us , which hath gott us much Honour divers of 
the greate ones having advized the King Oranzeeb thereof, as on 
the contrary they have complained of the Governor, who so soone 
as hee had brought him the news of this rebells aproach, shamfully 
runn and hyd himselfe m the Castle , the Dutch never sailed out 
though kept theyr house stoutly , This viliame had the plundormg of 
this place for fower whole days, from Wednesday morning untyll 
Saturday at fower m the afternoone, m which Intnme hee committed 
many cruleties, by cutting off of mens hands that could not give 
him so much mony as hee demaunded, six and twenty did one of 
our Pnncipall Factors (that was then his Prisoner, butt escaped 
miracolously Mr. Anthony Smith) see cut t off in a morning besides 
many heads . 


From Achme wee have Intelligence that the Hollanders are 
not only gone away from that place by stealth, but like wise from all 
the ports and places where they had factories m that Queenes 
Dominions, whmce it is infered they intend to make a new warr 
with hir and if possibly make a conquest of hir golden mountaines 
whmce is colected as good gold, as is the Chequine, I cannot record 
ought else in mind worthy your Lordshipps notice and therefore shall 
close theis with the wounted subscription of 


My Lord 
Your Honours 

most humble servant 

Surat the 25 th January 1663/4. H Gary. 


[ Postscript ] 
My Lord 


The inclosed is Copy of Sir Abrahams letter to the vice King, 
which was sent me by the latter to translate in regard hee could finde 
noe body else to doe it for him, the English Jesuit being then 
absent , in reducing it into Portugueze I tooke the freedom uppon 
me to make it as muchin the nature of a Protest as I could and now I 
thought it very requisit to remitt it unto you for your Lordshipps 
perusall. 

(Sd.) H. G. 


My Lord 

Please your Honour to take furder notice that I have likewise 
beme advised from the Southward that Coxen the Chinches who tooke 
Ilha Formoza from the Hollanders is gone against theyr Molluco 
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Islands with 400 saile of Vessailes and the Dutch with 35 ffrigats are 
gone to see yf they cann regame theyr Beutifull Island, 

(Sd.) H G. 

[Endorsed.] 

Surat, 25 January, 63 

Mr. Gary. 

[Addressed,] 

These 

For the Right Honoble, James 

Earle of Marlebourgh 


Right Honoble 

Have allready in due obedience to your Lordshipps Commaunds 
written unto you two severall times by way of Aleppo, which have 
bem all the opportunities, that happned for conveyance of letters for 
Europe since your departure, At the foote of my first letter I advized 
your Lordshipp of the report which then was m Goa, that the Vize 
rey and Councill had concluded the delivery of Bombaim unto Sir 
Abraham Shipman, and that it was comfirmed unto me by Father 
John Gregory the English Jesuit But my second contradicted it , 
though it was certenly concluded on and voted by three severall 
Councills whiles my aboad In Goa that Bombaim should bee delivered 
unto Sir Abraham Shipman for his Majestys use, the Vize rey telling 
me so himselfe , and also that hee would suddenly despeede a person 
towards Sir Abraham with the Order But my Lord, he never performed 
that promisse , Hee minding nothing more than to robb the poore 
people over whom hee is sett to go verne , But I hope hee will bee made 
sensible ere long of the greate abuse hee hath done to our King and 
Nation. 

No longer since than yesterday, I received a letter from Sir 
Abraham, whose Coppie (conceiving your Lordshipp very anxious 
to knowe of him and the rest of his Majestys subjects) I have heere 
inclosed sent you by this conveyance I shall use the utmost of my 
endeavors to serve him, in all hee desires Butt to levy any soldiers heere 
to recrute him, is all togeather impossible, as your Lordshipp well 
knowes, m other matters I shall readyly serve him, which shall bee 
to manifest howe much I am 


Surat the 23 rd November 1663. 


My Lord, 

Your Lordshipps 
most humble servant 

H. Gary. 


My Lord 

I had all most forgott to acquaint you that his Majestys Pynk 
went to Bantam in Aprill last by Sir Abrahams order ; but as 
yett, heere is noe news of hir. 


(Sd.) H. G. 
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[Addressed.] 

These 

For the Right Honoble James 
Earle of Marlebourgh 
In London. 

Per via Aleppo. 

Recommendata al Consul 
della natione Inglese. 

[Endorsed ] 

23 rd November 1663. 

Mr Gary’s letter to the Earl 
of Marlborough touching 
the delay of the delivery of 
Bombaim by the Portuguese 

The following petition of the inhabitants of Bombay recites 
the wrongs of the various communities, and prays for the abolition 
of Foreiros Mayores, or Chief Farmers, whom they denounce as 
“ powerfull, arrogant, and exorbitant violators, Ecclesiastiques 
as well as Civil ” It is the earliest expression of the general senti- 
ments of Bombay citizens, and throws considerable light on the 
admimstration of Bombay by the Portuguese It need hardly 
be pointed out that the picture is not a faithful reproduction of 
reality, and the strong denunciation of the Portuguese rule should 
not prevent us from doing homage to the sterling worth of the 
early Portuguese The generation that succeeded them was, 
however, distinctly inferior in moral no less than intellectual 
qualities, and the following petition brings out some of the un- 
lovely features of the administration of their Asiatic dependen- 
cies m the latter half of the seventeenth century Mr. Henry 
Gary had a good deal to do with this outburst of intense loyalty 
among 123 Christians, 84 “ Gentuies ” and 18 " Moors ” 

The Humble Petition and Manifesto which the Public Re- 
Inhabitants m General of the Island of Bombaim make £ ord 
to his Sacred Majesty Charles the Second, by the Grace vol I X ' 
of God, King of Great Bnttaine, France and Ireland ; f o 1 1 o 64,’ 
Defendor of the Faith, etca. No. 38. 

Most High, most Excellent, and most puissant King, our 

Lord and Prince 

The Inhabitants as well Catholiques as Mahometans and 
Gentiles Incorporated together, doe manifest unto your Majesty like 
Loyall Subjects ; That, whereas this Island being formerly belonging 
to the Crowne of Portugall, there were m each Division thereof Foreiros 
Mayores, or Cheife Farmers , men powerfull, arrogant, and Exorbitant 
violators, Ecclesiastiques as well as Civil , whose manner of Govern- 
ment was absolute, bringing the inferior sort of us so much under, and 
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Public Re- made so small accompt of them, as comparatively wee may say the 
cord Office, Elephant doeth of the Ant , murdering whome they pleased arbitrarily, 
v ° # # as 1 ^ elr W1 ^ ^ ^ een a su ^ clent reason, to satisfie their owne cruel 
foil o 1 64 ^ ust against all Right whatsoever , they likewise robbed without the 
No 38. least consideration or feare of the Deity, not suffering the Kings 
Ministers to take any cognisance of the outrages they daily 
committed upon us , presuming much upon their owne Greatnesse 
(being Fidalgos) and Riches, they had sucked from the vein’s of the 
People, laying what impositions they of their meere wills pleased, 
which the Magistrates consented unto by the mediation of Bribes, 
which caused them m lieu of hearkmng to our Complaints , rather to 
prejudice us by favouring, and conforming themselves to the practices 
of the Exorbitants None could with liberty exercise their Religion, 
but the Roman Catholique , which is wonderfull confining with rigorous 
precepts They tooke Orphan Children from whomsoever they 
pleased , and per force made them Christians , stopping the eare to the 
cryes of the mothers , and kmreds just Complaints of their discontents , 
Besides infinite other Tyrannies which are so many that tis impossi- 
ble to sett them all downe in wntemg, in so much that this Island 
was brought to so bad an Estate, so much consumed, so much 
desolated, and so very miserable , that it moved pity to behold it 

Havemg thus suffered for many yeares , it pleased God of his 
infinite Mercy to send us the Government of your Sacred Majesty (as 
a souveraigne medecme for our (othense mcureable) malady which 
through the malice of the said Exorbitants (who had bribed the Viz 
Rey Antonio de Mello de Castro) was delayed for a long time, we most 
anxiously wishing for, and impatiently expecting the good houreof the 
alteration , which not long since wee were blessed with From the 
begimng of which to this present, especially under the Government 
of Henry Gary Esq , wee have found very great tranquillity , every 
one enjoyemg his owne, with a great deale of liberty ; and in Generali 
the free exersise of their Religion, experimenting universal justice, 
both small and Great, Rich, and Poore , And that which wee have most 
reason to celebrate this present Governour for, is, the expedient 
administration of justice , his continual assisting us with di c palches, 
the b evity which he uses in concluding our pleas, and his patience in 
hearemg even the least of them , his kmdnesse m voiding our expenses , 
so just, disinteressed, pious and pacifique , that wee beseech God to 
affoord us still the like Government , And, because we have notice 
given us by what the said exorbitants publish, that they with great 
summes of money, and by intercession of the King of Portugall 
endeavour to reduce this Island to his Obedience (as formerly) and 
Confident hereupon, they thunder out their menaces , that they will 
have satisfaction for the obedience that wee have to this houre duly 
paid to your Majesty , Hereof wee doe not in the least doubt , but that 
they would Tyrannise over us, and shew us Hell in this World, from 
which Good Lord etca 

Wherefore, wee humbly beseech your Majesty for the love of 
God and for the wounds of Jesus Christ, to take pity and compassion 
of us by not consenting to alienate us from your Government, and the 
Obedience thereof upon any Consideration or agreement whatsoever f 
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neither to permitt any more Foreiros Mayores m this Island , because 
every one was a justiciary in his owne house , Sithence with the protec- £ or 0 ^ 

tion of your Sacred Majestys Name, and the Great faith all people Vol IX,’ 
had therein ; many came to inhabitt m this Island from other parts, I olio 64, 
and live subject to its Government , employing their Stocks m build- No 
ing of Houses , and buying of possessions for their hvelyhood , which 
would bee unjust now to bee consumed with the old hatred For 
if wee had not experimented the clemency of your Majestys Govern- 
ment, wee should not have had so many quarrills and disputes with 
the Exorbitants, nor yet have laid out our moneys , But the hopes 
affoorded us of your Majestys Paternal care, greatest reputation and 
piety, give us to believe , that we shall receive your acceptance of 
this our Petition and Manifesto, and that your Majesty will graunt 
our desires herein, upon confidence hereof wee shall enjoy rest and 
quietnesse, by your Majestys mercy and Clemency. 

The Original! of this Petition m Portuguez, which 
remains here m this Garrison of Bombaim upon Record, 
is signed by 225 of the pnncipalest Inhabitants of this 
Island, vizt 

123 Christians 
84 Gentuies 
18 Moores 

225 persons in all. 

[Endorsed ] 

To His Sacred Majesty of great Britain 
The Humble Petition of the 
Povo* of the Island of 
Bombaim 

Its Copie m English 

* [Note —A duplicate copy of the above is endorsed ] 

" The Humble Petition of the Inhabitants of 
the Island of Bombajm. 

To his Sacred Majesty, 

Translated out of Portuguez." 

[In pencil] "Early part of Chas. II " 

The following letters give us a glimpse into the tortuous 
course of the negotiations conducted by the Portuguese Viceroy 
with regard to Bombay His pohcy is best summed up m the 
following extract from his letter dated December 28, 1662. “ As 
a remedy for all the aforesaid there is only one thing, and 
that is for Your Majesty to buy this island from the King of 
England ” He had originally suggested 200,000 to 300,000 
cruzados as a reasonable price , he is now willing to pay double 
that amount At the same time that he penned this Despatch, 
he expressed to the English Commander his readiness to deliver 
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Bombay provided all the formalities were duly observed. It is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the defects m the Letters 
Patent were regarded as a convenient excuse for delaying the 
transfer, and this impression is changed to certainty by the 
perusal of his letter, quoted above. He saw “ m the island of 
Bombay, so many Christian souls which some day will be forced 
to change their religion by the English,” and he feared that the 
occupation of Bombay will ultimately result m the Portuguese 
losing “ all to the north, as they will take away all your Majesty’s 
trade ” It is not surprising, then, to find him wranghng over 
the delivery of the island, and spinmng out time, in the hope, I 
suppose, of receiving an order from the Portuguese King, reversing 
his decision But these hopes were not likely to be realised, for the 
Enghsh Government had already made a representation to the 
Portuguese Government on the subject Full account of the early 
stages of this controversy will be found in The Report of the His- 
torical MSS Commission on the Heathcote MSS Here it is only 
necessary to bring out the leading stages of this quarrel Sir Henry 
Bennett wrote the following Despatch to the English Ambassador 
in Portugal (May 14, 1663) “ The dishonour and disappointment 

of such a thing, and the expense His Majesty hath been at to send 
for it, hath left him in the last resentments against this usage 
that can be imagined, and I am bid to tell Your Lordship that 
less than the Viceroy’s head, and satisfaction for all the damages 
and expense His Majesty is exposed to by this disappointment, 
will not suffice to pay His Majesty for this affront , it being 
expected that what be done of this kind, and the possessing us of 
the aforesaid island — which, by the way, is found to be far inferior 
to what it was represented — come from Portugal itself, without 
the concurrence of any demands or diligences on our side.” 
Two days later Lord Clarendon himself wrote to Fanshaw, 
the Enghsh Ambassador, stating that “ if some sudden satisfaction 
be not given there will soon be an end of our alhance with 
Portugal ” These were strong words, but they were not stronger 
than those employed by Shipman and others at the time. The 
Portuguese alliance seems, in fact, to have been thoroughly 
unpopular, and there was a concensus of opinion that the Enghsh 
Government had been tricked Mr. Pepys opined that the “ Por- 
tugese have choused us in the island of Bombay m the East Indys,” 
and Mr. Pepys merely voiced the general feeling on the subject. 
Fanshaw’s representation to the Portuguese Government seems to 
have had some effect, for the latter assured him that fresh instruc- 
tions for the surrender of Bombay were being despatched. 
Fanshaw had added a suggestion that Bassein should be ceded in 
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addition to Bombay. This demand seems to have surpnsed the 
Portuguese Court, and they failed to understand the reason for 
the addition of Bassein to their original demand. On July 25, 
the Portuguese Ambassador was informed that Charles insisted 
upon (1) the punishment of the Viceroy, (2) reparation for the 
expenses incurred, and (3) the cession of the whole of the terri- 
tory " exhibited formerly to His Majesty in the map, containing 
not only Bombain, but Salzede (Salsette) and Taan (Thana) ” 

The King of Portugal, finally, sent an order to the Viceroy, 
on the 10th of August, 1663, and the energetic action of Charles 
proved eminently successful The Portuguese King, however, 
never ceased to regret the loss of that jewel, and two years later 
we find him recurring to the proposal of the Viceroy, embodied in 
his Despatch of 28th December, 1662 (see above), ordering him to 
collect a large amount for the pm chase of Bombay from Charles. 
The latter, it is clear, was prepared to restore it to the Portu- 
guese, provided a substantial amount was paid This, however, 
was impossible at the time, and Bombay remained m the hands 
ot the English Government. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the King of Portugal had already 
issued, on the 9th of April, 1662, the following orders to Antonio 
de Mello de Castro, two days before the issue of the alvara of 
his nomination as Governor of India, which ran thus — 

“ I, King, send you greeting By the article of the contract 
which has been agreed on with the King of England, my good 
brother and cousin, concerning the dowry portion of the Queen, 
his wife, my most beloved and esteemed sister, which you will 
receive with this letter, you will understand why and hov the port 
and country of Bombay relates to him, and the obligation I am 
under for directing the same to be delivered to him Immediately 
as you arrive at the states of India you will ask for the credentials 
from the King by which you will know the person to whom the 
possession should be given and the delivery made You will accordingly 
cause the same to be made m the manner and form of that capitulation 
observing the same yourself and causing the whole and every 
part thereof to be duly observed, and direct that the whole may be 
committed to writing very clearly and distinctly so as at all time to 
appear the wole that may pass m this affair You will further send 
the same to me by different conveyances in order to settle and adjust 
the acquittance of the dowry promised to the King, and by the other 
articles of that treaty it will be present to you, the union we celebrated, 
and the obligation the King has to afford me succour m all my 
urgencies and necessity I may have In any necessity you may find it 
convenient to apply to the English you will do so, at the same time 
you will assist them in the same way. King. Written at Lisbon the 
9th April 1662." 
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In justification of his refusal to obey His Majesty's com- 
mands, he wrote to the King on the 28th of December, 1662, 
the following letter — 

“ Sir, — It is a more on account of the duty of the post than 
from any need with the English, who will themselves make them 
known For there were many who reproved the excesses of Captain 
Richard Minors in whose company I came to this State. And General 
Marlborough continued them with greater harshness even m the Port 
of Bombay 

“ From the report sent with this letter your Majesty will be able 
to learn that not a day was passed without molestation, and I was 
sometimes warned that they wanted to kill all the Portuguese Their 
senseless provocations might have well led us to use arms in revenge , 
but I conte nted myself with keeping them ready for defence. With 
more attention to your Majesty's service than to my life, I bore the 
risk and slights, expecting to send to your Majesty my complaints I 
hope the world will see that my patience has not injured my reputation, 
but on the contrary has increased it for being in the service of your 
Majesty, who knows to greatly appreciate it, as all my sufferings tend 
to your Majesty's service 

“ It did not appear convenient to hand over the Island of Bombay, 
as the British refused me assistance every time I asked for it, and 
Marlborough went so far as to undeceive me not only by words, 
stating that the capitulations were formal (modo geral) and involved 
no obligation, but also, by actions, handing over wickedly to the Moors 
of Anjaianne 42 of your Majesty’s vassals, among whom there were 
27 Christians, whom I had with me in the vessel They did this 
m so barbarous a manner and such indecency, that they took from 
my arms a little child which I had sheltered with the mother m my 
cabin, because three days before I have stood its god-father at the 
baptism. 

41 The reason for not surrendering the island was the same order 
which I had received from your Majesty, and which I must obey , and 
as neither I nor the councillors understand it, it 19 necessary to report 
the very words written by your Majesty on this matter, reminding 
that m case of doubt it wa9 my duty to seek the sense most convenient 
for your service The letter says — ‘'As soon as you arrive at the 
State of India you shall demand the King's warrant, and thereby you 
will know the person to whom the possession should be given and the 
delivery made ” 

“ Abraham Shipman gave me, instead of the warrant, which 
I asked for, a sealed letter written in Latin, and Letters Patent m 
English The letter had defects, as mentioned in the statement I 
ordered to be written, and the Letters Patent had not the signature 
of the King of England I doubted the validity of the one and the 
other, as all the Letters Patent I have ever seen had the Royal 
Signature , and there could be no more reason for the omission in this 
case than in my letter which was signed Is it the practice m England 
for the King to sign or not ? If it is, how is it that the Letters Patentl 
were not signed , if it is not, how was then the letter signed ? Besides! 
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I thought that there was a difference between the warrant and the 
missive letter The letter is for one to whom it is addressed, the warrant 
is for the public If Royal Persons do not write warrants as we do, 
they write instead Letters Patent, which are public and not private 
or missive letters If I doubted, Sire, the letter which they call a 
warrant, how could I hand them over the place, as the conditions under 
which your Majesty's instructions were given were wanting ? 

“ The same letter from your Majesty to me says that you will 
know the person to whom the possession should be given and the 
delivery made You will accordingly cause the same to be made m 
the manner and form of that capitulation observing the same yourself 
and causing the whole and every part thereof to be duly observed 

" The secret chapter which your Majesty sent me says, that 
the King of England agrees to arrange peace between your Majesty 
and the Dutch on honourable, advantageous, and safe terms for your 
Majesty, and, m the event of the Dutch not agreeing to the terms, he 
will send such a fleet as will defend and protect the Portuguese posses- 
sions m India, and that his fleet shall be sent at the same time as the 
instructions for the handing over of Bombay are given 

“ If your Majesty orders me to hand over Bombay, in accordance 
with the terms of the capitulations, it follows that I cannot hand it 
over in another form The terms of the capitulations require that the 
King of England shall first arrange the treaty of peace , that the Dutch 
should first either agree to the terms or not and continue the war, and 
that a sufficient fleet sent to help us m the latter case Allow me, your 
Majesty, to copy here the same words from the Latin, which are more 
powerful than in Portuguese Qui , si hujusmodi conditions conccdere 
recusavennf , tunc dictus Magna Bntania Rex , cum classem suam 
ad captendam possessionem portus , et Insulae Bombaym misent t tales 
ac tantas copias simul mittet, mstructas tam vmbus, quam mandatis, ut 
possmt defendere, ac potegere omnes Lusitanorum possessions in Indus 
Onantatibus So that the King of England, cannot take possession of 
Bombay, untill after the treaty of peace is made or refused and (tunc) 
then, which is the word exclusive of any other time, if peace is not 
made he shall take possession, and at the same time send the said 
fleet with the power and orders to defend us If your Majesty orders 
me to surrender m the mode and form of these c apitulations, and m 
no other manner, as said above, when the treaty of peace is neither 
accepted nor refused, and no fleet has arrived, except three ships, 
without neither force nor orders to help us, how can I account to 
your Majesty for delivering the island of Bombay ? 

“Moreover, I see the best port your Majesty possesses in India 
with which that of Lisbon is not to be compared, treated as of little 
value by the Portuguese themselves, I see m the island of Bombay 
so many Christian souls which some day will be forced to change their 
religion by the English How will they allow Catholics to reside m 
their territories when they hand our Catholics m the island of 
Anjuame to the Moors ? I considered also that your Majesty has no 
other place to receive and shelter your Majesty’s ships and the gallions 
of youi fleet when that bar is closed The English once there, and the 
island fortified, your Majesty will lose all to the north, as they will take 
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away all your Majesty's trade They bring the same articles as we do, 
and of better quality, they will compel all vessels to be put into 
that harbour and lay duties as we did formerly, we shall have to receive 
from them what England sought from us , even the provisions of our 
land which supply all our fortress, we shall have to buy from them 
because giving one or two xerafins more for each mura of rice they 
will gather all and sell afterwards for its weight m gold Do not 
believe, your Majesty, that it will be possible to prevent it, for no 
dilligence will be enough, and that was the manner in which the Moghals 
have destroyed those lands, through which cause many persons have 
died from famine It is yet possible to prevent them from taking 
away the provisions, for which I have left in those parts necessary 
instruction But it is impossible m Bombay, because it is separated 
trom Salsette by only a cannon shot, and it would have to spend more 
m keeping watch than it would yeild m revenue Lastly the criminals 
will find a shelter, and if with the neighbourhood of the Moors they 
commit so many crimes, how daring will they be with that security ? 

" That English are at peace with us now, but what would it 
be m case of war ? How can those islands which are the granenes 
of India, once wedged m between the British and the Mogores (Moghuls) 
be defended ? Who can prevent the natives from passing over , what 
drugs and merchandise will traders go to Goa m search of ? 

“ I have shown how I have obeyed your Majesty's orders by 
preserving the reputation of your Majesty's arms, and prevented the 
total loss and destruction of your Majesty's tentarnes by not handing 
over Bombay 

" Now let your Majesty command the consideration of this 
subject, remembering that seeing is different from hearing, and as 
you are my King and Lord, I do my duty m giving this information, 
that your Majesty may order what is convenient If it is not liked, I 
shall be sorry, but it suffices that no blame be attached to me at 
any time 

"Asa remedy for all the aforesaid there is only one thing, and 
that is for your Majesty to buy this island from the King of England. In 
another letter to your Majesty I say that your Majesty can give from 
200 to 300,000 crusados (£25,000 to £37,500) in three years, now I say 
your Majesty can give 500,000, 600,000 May I undertake to say that 
all in this state, who would be pleased to be free from such a yoke, 
would assist m carrying out the arrangement ? This purchase will 
further help to make peace firmer with the English, because such a 
neighbourhood will occasion every day discontent and strife ending 
m war It is necessary to be careful and cautious m this affair, m 
order that English may know that your Majesty's only motive is 
the resistance from this State and your desire to remove the discontent 
from your vassals, because if they understand otherwise everything 
else will be of little moment to them 

“ Forgive your Majesty the fault that may be found m this letter, 
because the zeal and love with which I writ well deserve it God 
preserve the most high and powerful person of your Majesty, as your 
vassals have need Goa 28 th December , 1662 " 

Antonio de Mello de Castro. 
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The King of Portugal had sent to the Viceroy, on the 16th 
of August, 1663, the following order — 

" I, King, send you greeting. By the way of England, intelli- 
gence reached me that m the State of India doubts arose with respect 
to the delivery of the town of Bombay to the order of the King of Great 
Britain, my good brother and cousin, in conformity of mine which 
you carried with you At this I was greatly surprised and am very 
sorry, because, besides the reasons of convenience of this Crown, and 
more especially of the State of India, which made it necessary for me 
to take that resolution, I wish much to give the King of England, my 
brother, every satisfaction For these and other considerations of the 
same identity, as well as because the King, my brother, must have 
sent fresh orders, removing every doubt there might have originated 
from those he sent first, I therefore direct and order that you do, 
in compliance with those orders of mine which you carried with you, 
cause to execute the said delivery with every punctually and without 
the least consideration, as the matter does not admit of any, and the 
delay is very prejudicial By complying therewith, as I expect from 
you, I will consider myself well served by you If you meet with 
any impediment from any person, you will order to proceed against 
him publicly as the case may require Written at Lisbon , the 1 6th 
of August 1663 King The Count of Castello Melhor.” 

The next letter of the King is dated February 8, 1664, and 
19 as follows — 

" By your letter which has been brought to us overland by Manuel 
Godmho, a Religious of the Company of Jesus, I saw with great pain 
the difficulties which have been arisen with regard to the delivery of 
Bombay to the King of Britain, my brother and cousin, according to 
the capitulations, and the orders I gave you when you left Whatever 
is stipulated in the capitulations and reasons for giving contentment 
to the King, my brother, admits of no doubt , and I trust that with 
your prudence you have now arranged matters so far that you will 
carry out my instructions without further delay Should any fresh 
difficulties present themselves, I order you to overcome them m a 
manner that I may feel grateful to you To the inhabitants of the 
island you must say that they have misunderstood the Article of 
Capitulation shown them, as their estates (fazendas) will not be 
confiscated but they will be allowed to remain m possession of them 
as hetherfore The only difference will be that they will live under 
the dominion of the King of Great Britain, my brother, who will rule 
them with justice and in the freedom of the Roman Catholic religion 
as it is the practice in Europe among many peoples and cities with 
similar treaties, and with his power he will defend them and secure 
them in their trade, that they may attain to the opulence they desire. 
The King of England also undertakes to protect the places I have in 
that State, and this was one of the reasons for my giving him that 
island The inhabitants of the island are so closely allied by nation- 
ality, parentage, and convenience to the best of the Portuguese all 
over India that I consider the arrangement will be for their common 
good. You must use all the means in your power to hand over the 
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place soon, as this affair will admit of no delay. Immediately the 
delivery has taken place you will advise me, as it is of the utmost 
importance that it should be known here Written at Lisbon m 
Salvaterra de Magos (sic) 8th of February , 1664 King The Count 
of Castello Melhor For Antonio de Mello de Castro ” 

The following letter addressed by the Viceroy to the 
Supreme Court at Goa throws further light on the question — 

Goa — “ I have received a letter from His Majesty, whom God 
preserve, ordering me to deliver Bombay, but I do not know to whom 
to deliver it, as Abraham Shipman, m whose behalf the King of 
England had issued the commission, is dead, and it is not transferable 
to any other person And as this order is identical with the one I 
brought with me, directing that I should demand the credentials from 
the King to the person to whom the possession of the island shall be 
given and the delivery made, commiting the whole to writing m order 
to avoid any uncertainty for all time, m virtue of the capitulations, 
I thought the matter to belong rather to law and sent the letter and the 
warrant to the court, requesting them to decide m the mode judicial 
for the delivery of the Island, thus satisfying both the King of England 
with what has been promised him, and the King our Lord, by obeying 
strictly his orders, writing a statement of all the circumstances, as the 
letter requires and the right demands I request the magistrate 
(desembargadores) that aftei reading the papers, and weighing the 
words, they send me their opinions in writing, to be discussed in the 
Council of the State, and to settle all other points relating to this affair, 
and all to be done as quickly as possible Panehm , 3rd of November 
1664 Antonio de Mello de Castro " 

The last letter of the Viceroy refers to the same subject 

" Sire — By the way of England has reached me this year a letter 
from your Majesty on the surrender of Bombay Although the 
warrant that was shown to me was more doubtful than the first, being 
addressed to a man who was dead, and had no successor , but, under- 
standing that it was your Majesty's pleasure, and the whole council 
having decided that possession should be given without further delay, 
and the Supreme Court of Judicature being of opinion that the war- 
rant, notwithstanding its form, was sufficient, I ordered the Vedor da 
Fazenda and the Chancellor of the State to proceed to the north for 
this purpose, and gave them directions (regimento) a copy of which 
I send herewith I confess at the feet of your Majesty that only the 
obedience I owe your Majesty, as a vassal , could have forced me to this 
deed, because I forsee the great troubles that from this neighbourhood 
will result to the Portuguse , and that India will be lost the same day 
m which the English nation is settled in Bombay I have faithfully 
responded to the trust your Majesty has reposed in me, appointing 
me to this post and to the honour I have inherited from my ancestors. 
I have been actuated by these feelings during all the time I have 
been informing your Majesty of the inconvenience of this resolution, 
giving my reasons for not surrendering the island I hope from the 
greatness of your Majesty that after seeing my papers, you will 
commend the judgement of my acts, and that they will be found to be 
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in accordance witft my duty Your Majesty being well served of 
my zeal is the only reward I aspire to God preserve the Catholic 
and Royal Person of your Majesty as Christendom and vassals have 
need Goa, 5th of January , 1665 Antonio de Mello de Castro ” 

The following letter from the Portuguese monarch is ad- 
dressed to the Viceroy, Antonio de Mello de Castro, and runs 
thus — 


" I, King, send you greeting On account of the difficulties raised 
for the delevery of Bombay 1 despatched to England Francisco 
Ferreira Rebello charged with this affair alone, to try to compose this 
matter, and the Marquis of Sande, my Ambassador Extraordinary, 
who was in that Court, made all diligence, and finally the King, my 
good brother, by the goodwill he has foi my things, allowed the 
consideration of an indemnity m money , but he wants such large sums 
that they reach to millions Thus it is necessary to make great efforts 
and to use all means to collect them As it is not possible to settle this 
affair without giving at first a considerable sum and as this 1 mgdom 
with the wars with Castile is found to be m want of means which is 
well known, it is necessary to draw as great a part of this amount 
from the State of India, as according to what you wiote me upon the 
subject it may be possible to obtain For this leason I order and 
much recommend that, m the manner that you may deem convenient, 
you try to collect without deley a contribution, and remit by the first 
ship all that you can, m order that m case any settlement be arrived 
at, whatsoever surn is necessary may be ready And in case it fails 
the sum collected would remain as a contribution of peace with 
Holland This matter being so important to all people, I trust they 
will contribute with the goodwill that the matter demands, and you 
will be doing me a particular service in preparing every thing that 
there is need of Written at Lisbon, 15 th of Afrit 1665 King 
The Count of Castello Melhor ” 

The following letters from Cooke trace the progress of the 
occupation of Bombay by the King's officers, and record the 
difficulties encountered by him in arriving at a satisfactory 
arrangement of this dispute Shipman, it is clear from Cooke's 
letter of August 26, 1664, died on April 6 of the same year and not 
m October, as has been alleged by several historians Cooke's 
long letter of March 6, 1664, will be found interesting, as m it we 
can perceive the beginnings of that friction between the King's 
and the Company’s officers which led later on to the cession of 
Bombay to the Company It was clear to Charles, and no less 
evident to the Company, that the existence of two independent 
authorities wdhm the same sphere would engender ceaseless strife 
and continual bickering This was illustrated m the governorship 
of Cooke The island was handed over to Cooke m February, 
and the quaint ceremony is described thus. Cooke, we are 
informed, “ took himself personally the possession and 
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delivery of the said port and town of Bombay, walking 
thereupon, taking in his hand earth and stones, entering and 
walking upon its bastions, putting his hands to the walls thereof, 
and making all other like acts which m right were necessary 
without any impediment or contradiction.” Cooke's account of 
Bombay will be read with interest by its citizens to-day. “ In this 
Island,” he informed the Government, “ was neither Government 
nor Justice, but all cases of Law was (were) earned to Tanny 
and Bassein ” Bombay yielded " nothing but a greate quantity 
of Coco Nuts and Rice with other necessary provisions ” 

Cooke’s administration of the island pleased neither the 
King nor the English Company, and they were, on the whole, jus- 
tified in repudiating his Treaty with the Portuguese. A copy of 
this Treaty is given below Careful perusal of this convention 
shows clearly that the Portuguese were justified in exercising some 
of the vexatious nghts which became a source of constant trouble, 
as they had been expressly guaranteed by Cooke’s Treaty 
This was due partly to the apathy of the English Govern- 
ment, who did not repudiate it until after twelve years Had 
the “unjust capitulation” to which Charles refers m his letter, 
printed herewith, been denounced in 1665, the long and tedious 
correspondence and vexatious retaliatory measures would have 
been avoided Both Cooke’s Treaty and Charles’ letter repudiating 
it are given below 

Honourable Sir, 

The 6th of Aprill 1664 it pleased Aimightie God to Calle the 
Hon’ble Sir Abraham Shipman our Govarnour out of this world, 
who was pleased to nominate mee Lt Govarnoui to take Care 
and Charge of his Majesties forces and Affaires in these parts of India, 
while further orders Comes from England, the which I have excepted 
Rather then all should goe to Ruine, here not Remaining any person 
fitt to mannaige the same By accident e I Remained here my selfe, 
I shall now doe my dewty and bee Redey at all tymes to bee account- 
abell when Ever his Majestic please to Command , wee are daylie 
expecting orders from his Majestic for our Removemg to Bombaim, to 
bee Cleared of this Unhouldsum Island wheare wee have loste upwards 
of 250 menn and at presant but one Commision Officer, An Ensigne, 
alive of all that came out of England, there hath not bmn any maide, 
because to make his Majesties monnys hould out which I hope hee 
will please to Consider , Sir Abraham Shipman was lickwise pleased to 
make mee overseear of what Estate hee hath in these parts, the which 
I cannot Justly advise his executours wffiilest his Majesties Account 
bee adjusted, In case there should bee any obgection therein I hope 
his Majestie will bee pleased to Consider my willmgnes to searve hnne 
havemg Lost my other occationes to Live here in this Remote, 
Malancolly, Sickly Island to doe him Searvis, besides the extriordinary 
Charges I am at as Govarnour m housekeeping and Servants which 
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Cannott bee Avoyded for our nations honnour, the Caire I have of his Public He- 
Majesties Affaires here wanting soe manny Officers and of his Actions £ ord 
&ca. for all which I hope shall desarve the 9ame pay our deasceced y 0 j ' j x ’ 
Govarnour had which is 40s. per day. folio 91 

I moste hum blie pettit ion for your Honnours favor to Communicate 
this to his Majestie and when hee pleasseth to Grant mee the said 
for my Searvisses with a Commision for one yeare or two to sarve as 
Govarnour m Bombaim I shall as my dewty is except thereof but 
other waies would bee as willingly Cleared, the Charges being soe 
great that none cann live in India as a Govarnour ought honnorabley 
Under the said pay at leaste I shall esteeme of ann order that I 
may pass it to his Majesties Account for the tyme I have searved 
and other waies to Searve if it be his Majesties pleassure I Contmuew 

I hope hee bee fully satisfied of my Loyallty and fidelity seeing 
Sir Abraham Shipman hath bmn pleassed to Impose soe Great a truste 
to mee, which God willing shall all punctually bee parformed I shall 
nott further Troubell your Honnour these goeing ovar land by our 
Shiping shall more Inlarge 

I Remaine Evar 

Your Honnours most Humble 
and Obedient Sarvant 

Humfrey Cooke 

Angediva Island in Easte India, 

the 26th Augoste 1664 

[ Endorsed ] 

Anchediva No 1 26 August 64. 

Mr H Cooke 

The Govarnours Letter to the 
prmcepall Secretary of State 
1664/5 

[The following is inserted as a title at the beginning of the 
document ] 

Mr Cooks Letter to the Secretary of State upon the Death of 
Sir Abraham Shipman and his Succeeding in the Government 

The Worshippfull Humphrey Cooke Comander in chief e Public Re« 
of his Majesties Forces in East India Governour of cord Office, 
Bombay and Ange Deevar, &c a V o 1° I X ' 

Captain James Barker, Captain Robert Bowen and Mr Charles foll ° 98 
Higgenson, Comanders and Officers of the Shipps Royall Charles , 

London and America at Anchor m the Roade of Carwarr Wheras 
I have received severall Orders from the Kings Majestie of England 
and the King of Portugall to the Vice Roy and Councell of Goa, 

Concerning the surrendrmg of the Island of Bombay , It is agreed 
and concluded by the said Vice Roy and Councell that they are ready 
to deliver upp the said Island according to the Articles between the 
two Crownes , and hath given mee notice thereof to Embarque my 
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Public Re- selfe, all other Officers and Soldjers, to take possession of the aforesaid 
cord Island of Bombay m our Kings Majesties behalfe. And to take m 

Vol ix >0UT wa y, a person at Goa to effect the said delivery Wee having 
folio 98 . ' not Shipping here at present sufficient to Transport us, and not knowing 

what may happen herafter, concerning the above said premisses 
by delay 

I doe by these require you, the said Captain James Barker, 
Captain Robert Bowen and Mr Charles Higgenson Officers &c in the 
Kings Majesties name, as you will answer the contrary at your pernll, 
your assistance herin with your Shipps and men to Transporte my 
self and said Soldjery, with our Lumber to the said Island of Bombay, 
which is m your way to Surratt, and you shall have what satisfaction 
the President Sir George Oxinden shall thmck fitt for the said 
Transportation In complyance herin you will doe good service to 
the King's Majestie, and on the contrary will bee prejudiciall both to 
the Crowne and Nation 

I desire answer to give Account to his Majestie of my obedience 
to his Comands Dated on AngeDeeva the 26th day of November 1664. 


[ Endorsed ] 


Humfrey Cook 


Angedtva No 3 November 26,1664. 

Mr H Cooke 


A coppy of a Protest made on Ange Deeva for the 
transporting my selfe and Soldjery for the Island of 
Bombay m November 26th 1664 To Captain Robert 
Bowen, Captain James Barker and Mr Charles Higgenson, 
Commanders of the East India Companies Shipps. 


Public Re-HON’BLE. 

cord Office, j wn ^ y 0Ur Honor overland of the 26th August 1664 therm 
Vol * IX ’ advised °f the death °* Hon'ble Sir Abraham Shipman oui 
fedio 221. ' Governor, of which here inclosed send a Coppy The Chesnut Ptnck 
arrived at Ange Deeva from Persia the 25th October 1664, who brought 
a Pacquet from his Majestie via Aleppo Dated 26th November 1663 
with a Letter inclosed to the Vice Roy of Goa, Don Antonio de Mile 
de Castro, from the King of Portugal!, and second Orders from oui 
Kings Majestie for our receiving the Island of Bombaim, att which 
on their receipt, I ordered the Chesnut Pinch tosaile for Goa, and sent 
one with the aforesaid Letters and other papers necessary from my 
selfe to the Vice Roy, demanding in the King’s Majestie my Masters 
name the possession of the said Island of Bombaim and all else as was 
agreed on by the Articles of peace between the two Crownes . hee 
received the King of Portugalls Letter with much Ceremony, and 
answered hee would Comply m the surrender according to the King 
his Masters Order, withall said hee must have two or three dales time 
to advise with his Councell after which the said Vice Roy demands 
the Orders Sir Abraham Shipman had from our Kings Majestie tc 
Constitute a Lieutenant Governor and my Commission from him . 1 
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sent him Coppies of both the said Sir Abrahams Commission under Public Ra- 
the greate Seale of England and my owne, having them authentickly cord Office, 
Confirmed by witnesses, and ordered them to bee Translated into ^ 0 

Portuguees, and then to present them (with another Letter I writt^i lo2 2 i 
him) to the same effect of my first, since which, by the Companies Shipp 
London , I received one from his Ma]estie to Sir Abraham Shipman 
deceased, Dated 14th and 17th of March 1663* with a Duplicate of *1668/4 
the King of Portugalls Letter to his Vice Roy, the which was sent 
him and delivered After a Months debate, both hee and the Counceil 
at Goa concluded a surrender must bee made, and ordered papers 
to bee drawne upp to that effect, all of them signing for the said 
surrender The Vice Roy imediately writt mee to Ange Deeva that 
it was Concluded to make a rendition to us soe desires that I provide 
myselfe and Soldjery to receive the Island of Bombaim m our Kings 
Majesties name and that I should goe to Goa for Orders, and that at 
my aruvall hee would nominate two persons to goe with mee to deliver 
us possession Wee having noe shipps to Transporte our men and 
Lumber, I dispatched the Chesnut Ptnck to Surrat to Sn Geoige 
Oxmden, and sent him a Coppie of the Agreement of the Vice Roy 
and Counceil to Surrender us Bombaim, and that now wee onely wanted 
Shipping to Transporte us upp 

Therefore I desired him in our Kings Majesties name to order 
us Shipping for our Transporting, and that when that could not bee 
donne at Surrat, hee would please to send his Orders to the Commanders 
of the Compaines Shipps then being at Carwarr lading Pepper, that 
they might take the Soldjery and Lumber in and Land us at Bombaim, 
which was m their way to Surrat, and would not have bin 15 daies 
hindrance to them , herm I send you a Coppie of the said Sir George 
Oxmdens answer to mine, by which you will perceive that hee neither 
Orders us Shipping, nor writes the Commanders of the Compaines 
Shipps to effect it, which if hee had, t’would have bin imediately donne, 
but on the contrary quite discourages us for the taking possession of 
Bombaim on sleight pretences which when I received imediately 
made a protest or demand m his Majesties name to all the Commanders 
of the Compaines Shipps to Transporte us, their answer (with the 
Protest) goeth here inclosed, which please to peruse, by which you 
will find what little service the Compame or Sir George Oxinden doth 
here for his Majesties affaires. 

I finding our Nation soe backward, and that nothing would 
prevaile for our Transporting, this bussines being of soe greate 
importance, both for his Majestie and Nation, and not to let slipp the 
proffer of the Vice Roy and Counceil of Goa, for feare of other 
resolutions herafter, although it hath bin much to the discredit of our 
Nation our owne Shipps not Transporting us I hired fower Barkes 
at Goa to effect it with our Ptnck and Sloope, which carried all our 
Soldjery and Lumber , the danger and ill accomodation hath bin much, 
but rather then to remaine at Ange-Deeva the men were willing to 
anything At our arrivall at Goa, before I could get the dispatches 
for the two persons to bee nominated to goe with us to make the 
delivery passed a full Month, the Soldjery and my selfe lying aboard 
m the hott Sunn all the time, which was not a little troublesome, 
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Public He- besides the several! abuses received from the Vice Roy, some of our 
cord Office, Soldjers that had run away from Ange-Deeva were taken by our 
v l ° ix P eo P* e m th e Road of Goa going aboard a Portugall Vessell, and were 
fobo 221, brought to mee aboard the Pwck, the Captain of the Castle by the 
Vice Roy's Order would have Commanded them ashoare, which I 
refused being our Kings Majesties Subjects, upon which there was a 
greate broile, to advise the particulars would bee tedious . I was forced 
to deliver them that our bussines of Bombaim should not cease, the 
which I did to the Vice Roy himselfe, with caution, that hee should 
secure them and see them forthcoming at demande whenever our Kings 
Majestie should require them, but hee litle regarded that, but sent 
them aboard his Vessell that was bound for Europe, and tooke severall 
other Englishmen from the East India Compaines Shipps and did the 
like, which hath bin noe small affront to our Nation Some tenn 
daies after this hee writes mee, that the persons were nominated, and 
in a redines to Embarque for Bombaim to make the Rendition, and 
sends mee a paper that containes severall Articles and Conditions 
made by him, that I should observe and signe after the Receipt of 
the Island, which to excuse disputes, promised I would, and did, as 
appear eth by said papers of the Rendition, for otherwise there would 
have bin one thing or other to have excused the delivery while 
further Orders from Europe Our boates wee came in were rotten and 
ready to smck, soe could not possibly have held out any longer, if there 
had bin made anie scruple or doubt m the delivery of the Island, But 
now I have the possession shall observe noe more his Articles then 
what is Convenient Herm I renntt the papers of the said Rendition, by 
which you will see all the particulars therm, and may perceive his will- 
mgnes to bee troublesome, that wee might not have the surrender , 
in regard hee nominated noe person that shall receive the Island for 
our Kings Majestie but salt [ h ] that it shall bee delivered to the 
Gentlemen English The persons that were to make the Rendition 
scrupled at it, soe cost some trouble to cleare Wee set saile from 
Goa toward Bombaim m the aforesaid Boates the 7th January 1664 
accompanied with 10 Galliotts, that brought the Chancelor of Goa and 
the Viasor dafazanda, whome were the persons appointed to make 
the surrender of Bombaim , both were very antient men, by the way 
they fell sick, soe put into Chaule where wee staled 8 daies for their 
recovery the 2nd February 1664 wee arrived at Bombaim, being 
there detained on board six daies more, while the City and Gentrey 
of Bassm came to bee present at the delivery as witnesses, the 8th 
February we Landed our men m Armes, to receive the Island m our 
Kings Majesties name, which was donne with all the Ceremony and 
honor could bee, what they deliver'd was onely two small Bulworks, 
some Earth and Stones (the Ceremony for the Island) as appeareth 
by the papers of the Rendition The King of Portugall (as they say) 
hath neither house, Fort, Amumtion nor foote of Land on it, onely 
the aforrowes or Rents, which is but small, importing about 7001b. 
yearely The two Bulworkes they delivered (Donna Ennes da 
Miranda claimes to bee hers) and appeareth soe with the house. Our 
Kings Majestie hath nothing more then the Rents that the King of 
Portugall had, with the Island and Port, which being wholy unforty- 
fied will cost much monies to make it defenceable by Sea and Land, 
which must be donne if his Majestie intends to make any thing of it # 
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At present I shall onely make a Platforme for our security while further Public Re- 
Orders from his Majestie, which with the two Bulworkes will hold cord Office, 
all our Ordnance It will bee very necessary two or three small Forts ^ 0. 77 * 

more (with a Wall about the Towne) For which shall want Guns and 221 . ' 
Orders, with effects to accomplish the same 

In this Island was neither Government nor Justice, but all 
cases of Law was carried to Tannay and Bassm, now it is in his 
Majesties Jurisdiction there must bee a setlement of Justice, according 
to such Lawes as his Majestie shall think fitt For the present I have 
nominated for the whole Island a Tannadar, which is a kind of an 
under Captain , hee had the place afore with 300 Serapheems a yeare, 

I am to allow him as much, I have likewise nominated a Justice of 
peace, to examine all causes with a Bailiffe, that matters being brought 
to a head, they may make report to mee, to sentence as I shall see 
cause, I have likewise nominated two persons to take care of Orphants 
Estates, one for the white people and one for the Black, as it was 
formerly , with other Officers under them I have enordered a Prison 
to bee made to keepeall m quietness, obedience and subjestion, these 
people generally being very litigious I have alsoe nominated two 
Customers, one at Maym and another at this place , if our monies will 
reach shall build m each place a house for his Majesties Account, 
which will bee very necessary to recover his Customes In the Island 
are five Churches, nine Townes and Villages, and upwards of 20,000 
soules, as the Padres have given mee an Account , the generall 
Language is Portugueez, soe that it will be necessary the Statutes and 
Lawes should bee Translated into that Language the people most of 
them are very poore , as yet wee have bin here but a short time , as 
I find occasion shall nominate what other Officers shall bee necessary 
I intend as soone as may bee to have a generall Muster, to know what 
Armes are m the Island, and by the next opportunity give you an 
Account therof. 

This Island yeildeth at present nothing but a greate quantity of 
Coco Nutts and Rice with other necessary provisions The Jesiuts 
are much troubled at our being here, and strives all may bee to make 
us odious to the people, and hath already attempted to take Orphants 
off this Island, of the Gentues, Moores and Banians, to force them to 
bee Christians which if should bee suffered wee shall never make any 
thing of this place, for the liberty of Conscience makes all the 
aforenamed desirous to live amongst us I shall doe all may bee to 
give them encorougement, as his Majestie Commands in his Instruc- 
tions. They desire to have Churches, but for the present I have not 
granted it, neither shall till I have further Orders for it If I should 
the Portugalls will strange * in regard they looke on it as a scandall to t 

their Church, for the present I have ordered they use their Ceremonies [stc * 
m their houses privately, but are not to give scandall to any It will 
bee requisite that Orders bee sent what shall bee donne in this 
particular, finding how necessary it is to Fortyfy this place (according 
to his Majesties Comands) our monies being short to effect it, I writt 
to Sir George Oxmden to know his resolution whether hee will supply 
us or not, with monies to compleate the said Fortification, his answer 
herm I remit, that his Majestie may see how unwilling they are to 
doe any good Office for his affaires, notwithstanding the East India 
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Company at home certifyeth him that they have enordered their 
President to supply us with all things that shall bee necessary , which 
Sir George Oxmden takes noe notice off at all, but on the contrary 
is troubled wee are set led here, saying theire Trade is now lost 
According to his Majesties Comands, I have admmistred the Oath 
of Allegiance to all our owne people and some of the Inhabitants, 
herafter I shall tender it to all the rest that are of a Capacity to 
receive it, as yet have not found any deny to take it 

This Island lyeth excelent well seated for Trade, both for the 
South Seas, Red Seas, Gulph of Persia, Coast of Mallabarr, Cormondell, 
Bay of Bangaule, Pegu and other places , tis a very wholsome aire 
and pleasant, its some 8 Miles in length, and five Miles and a halfe 
broad, severall Merchants begins to Flock hither already from all parts, 
soe that I question not, but in a short tyme it may bee as beneficiall to 
our Kings Majestie as Batta via is now to the Dutch, it will cost monies 
to fortyfy it as it ought, but in a short time noe question it will repay 
its charges with proffit Herein I remitt you a Coppy of the King of 
Portugalls Patent given for part of the Customes of Maym, a Towne 
and Port in this Island, for soe many lives as appeares in it, they 
paying onely 240 seraph eens rent to the King for the Customes, which 
is but small in Consideration of what that Port rents I shall desire 
to know whether the Patent is to stand in force now the Island belongs 
to our Kings Majestie, here are severall that holds Lands and other 
rents for lives on the same Terms, therefore it will bee necessary to 
know his Majesties pleasure henn Since I had the possession of this 
Island I have writt to the Vice Roy at Goa, demanding in his Majesties 
name all the Rents that hath bin due to him since the arnvall of his 
Fleete here, with my Lord of Marlebrough, which was in September 
1662, the said Vice Roy then constituting himselfe Governor of this 
Island for our Kings Majestie, soe noe question but he received the 
Rents to his use, what his answer will bee know not, but hope his 
Majestie will demand it of the King of Portugall in case hee gives not 
satisfaction here, which is to bee feared 

For the advancement of this Port it will bee necessary to 
procure from the Court of Portugall the pnviledge of Navigating m 
that Kings currents and streames here, freely and without any manner 
of impediment, for all Boates and VosselJs whatsoever that shall bee 
bound to this Island with Merchandize belonging to either English, 
Moores, Persians or Banian Merchants, from and to two places lying 
beyond Tannay upon the Terra fame m the Mogolls Dominions, 
the one called Cullian and the other Buimdy, where (if ever this bee 
made a good Port) all goods of Indostan growth and make, as well 
as those of Decan, Gulcondan and the Coast of Cormondell, must 
necessarily bee brought, which will make them cheaper by 15 or 20 
Cent then those that are earned to Surrat, m regard of the great 
distance from it and vecimty to the two prementioned places And 
wheras those goods, brought to the aforesaid Townes, must there bee 
Shipped off and pass downe the River by Tannay, m all probability 
(if provision bee not made to prevent the same) the King of Portugalls 
ministers there may lay imposition upon and take Custome for them, 
as the King of Denmarke doth in the Sound at Elsenore And for 
the making this Port more Flourishing, Orders from his Majestie will 
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alsoe bee necessary for the building six Bnganteens or Galliots for Public Re- 
keepmg the Coast heraboutes free from Mallabarrs, who doe very ^ ord 0 ° 7 ^ 
much infest the same to the greate detriment of Trade V ol ’ 1 x] 

Henn I remit a generall Muster of all persons that are actually * oll ° 
in his Majesties service on this Island, taken by Mr Henry Gary, who 
is the person Sir George Oxinden, Knight, enordered to doe it (as his 
Majestie Comands), by which you may perceave our weake Condition 
to defend our selves and keepe these Islanders in obedience, out of 
which am forced to send 20 men to Maym to remaine there to keepe 
them under likewise, his Majestie will plamely see, how necessary it 
will bee a good recruit both of Officers and Soldjers, which, to save 
his monies, I have not made any, soe that my care hath bin the more 
m officiating my selfe all the Officers places that are wanting , which 
service I doubt not but his Majestie will please to consider 

Henn I send his Majestie an Account of all pay and other 
disbursements since Sir Abraham Shipman, deceased, entred the 
service, and myself e, which is from February 1661 to the 3rd December, 

1664, by which hee may please to perceave what greate husbands 
said Sir Abraham and myselfe have bin in saving his Majesties monies 
by not making Officers as they died, and in laying it out for other 
things necessary, as Account , which if had not donne, his said monies 
would not have held out neare soe long , by the said Account you 
may perceave the Monthly pay according to the Muster Rolls, which 
remaines in my Custody I assure you they have bin duely and 
exactly taken every Month, as his Majestie hath Comanded, by the 
declining of the said Rolls, its plamely seene how our men died 
Monthly The six Months they were at Sea on the Voyage could noe 
Muster bee taken, the Shipps being seperated nor upwards of three 
Months they were at Surrat, the Governor there not permitting them 
to Land with Armes or Drum, this my Lord Marlebrough knowes to 
bee true, soe doubt not but hee hath acquainted his Majestie therof , 
besides Sir Abraham Shipman was that tyme at Goa and Busseene, 
following the demand with the Vice Roy and Councell for the 
possession of Bombaim, soe could not bee donne Our first Muster 
after wee came out of England was taken on the Island of Ange Deeva 
the 30th day of January 1662, and hath continued on exactly every 
Month since as per the Rolls and the Account appeareth m the said 
Account Sir Abraham Shipman charges every private Soldjer 3 d 
per day for the six Months they were aboard Shipp, the other sixpence 
being discounted for his Majestie for their Victualls, and is not charged 
m this Account, the 3d is for Clothes, Shirts, Stockings and Shoes to 
every one as it was ordered m England by his Majestie to bee given 
aboard Shipp, the which was observed, soe that what Soldjer died 
aboard, their 3 < per day would not pay for their Clothes they received, 
which loss Sir Abraham Shipman sustaines 

The Carnadges wee brought out for our Ordnance, and those 
wee received from his Majesties Shipps in India, are all rotten and 
eaten with the Wormes, and fitt for nothing but Firing, as by the 
Certifficate which henn remit for satisfaction I have bin forced to 
make and buy all new ones, which otherwise our Guns would have 
stood us m little stead, they then lying on the ground at Ange Deeva, 

G 
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Public Re- 1 doubt not but Sir Abraham Shipman gave his Majestie a large 
cord Office, Account m his life of all things else wanting, therefore I shall not 
v i°‘ t y' ^ rou ^ e your honor further, referring to what hee writt from An ge 
f oho 221 X> ^ eeva b Y tbe Shipp Loyall Merchant the last yeare I hope when his 
Majestie seeth our sad Condition, he will please to Comand wee have 
Succoui sent us m September next 1665, as well Commision Officers 
and Soldjers and all else that is wanting for otherwise it will bee 
impossible to keepe this Island if wee should sustaine any tollerable 
loss these next Raines or any Enemie attempt to beate us off , herm 
I send an Account of all his Majesties stores, as well what is spent as 
what remames m being, by it they may governe what to send of each 
for a Recruit e On Ange Deeva Island was much lost and spoild, 
which could not bee remedied, the Island being very moist and lodges 
as bad besides the loss by Transporting too and againe. 

According to his Majesties Orders Sir George Oxmden with much 
adoe hath paid some parte of the 14,550 peeces of 8 which his Majestie 
enordered us for a recruit the last yeare , hee pronussed the remainder, 
when hee doth I shall give a receipt for the whole I perceave his 
Majestie is to pay after the rate of 5s per each dollar, here they goe 
m payment to the Soldjery for noe more then 4s 9 d a peece, and will 
not pass m the Country for more then 4s 6d each To raise them to 
the Soldjery m payment cannot bee, without particular Order from 
his Majestie, and if hee should doe that, at 5s 6d each Dollar they 
were not able to live on their pay. Sir Abraham Shipman never paid 
the same Dollars at more then 4s 9 d a peece, and the Portugall 
Crusadoes at 4s a peece, for mee to innovate and raise the price 
would cause Mutiny, and would not bee received at more then afore- 
said I see his Majestie will bee a greate looser by it, but it cannot 
bee remedied The 14550 peeces of 8 computed to bee 4000/ at home, 
will not make here more then 3455/ 12s 6d according as I pay them 
to the Soldjery I can assure you they loose 3 d m each Dollar at 
the rate of 4s 9 d as they receave them, however when his Majestie 
Coraands to the Contrary, it must be observed 


The bearer herof is Ensigne John Thorne, whome I send on 
purpose overland with this Pacquet to give advice to his Majestie 
of the possession of this Island, knowing how desirous hee may be 
to have the newes therof , the said party hath bin an eye witnes of all 
passages here, ever since wee came out of England, being alwaies m 
his Majesties service, so can verbally relate all our miseries and troubles 
past. Hee is Sir Abraham Shipmans Kinsman, I doubt but his 
Majestie will please to take Cognizance of his paines, care and services 
donne him as well here, as undertaking this Journey overland. Since 
the dispatch of the Shipps from Surrat, hath come hither severall 
Englishmen to bee entertain'd in his Majesties service, and in regard 
the generall Muster is already taken and sign’d I have bin cautious to 
entertaine any, while I have further orders from his Majestie for it, 
but our necessity being soe greate for want of Soldjers, I have 
ventured to entertaine some this day, and shall herafter list 40 or 50 
men if can procure them, I hope his Majestie will not scruple their pay, 
they being to augment our force and for our better security here. I 
hazard these to Surratt, in hopes to find the Companies Shipps there, 
to goe by that conveyance by Sea, herm goeth a Pacquet directed to 
the Portugall Ambassador from his Chancelor Major here, who was 
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the person that delivered us the possession of this Island, and was Public 
very Instrumentall thereunto, hee having put a period to all scruples ^ 0^ 
and doubts, desires it may safely bee delivered v o 1 * j x 

I had almost through hast and multiplicity of bussines, folio 221 
omitted to acquaint your honor that our Minister being dead, wee are 
m great want of an Orthodox Divine Soe remame ever 

Your honnors most humble and obedient 
servant at Command, 

Island Bomb aim 3d March 1664/5. Humfbey Cooke. 

Honoble, 

The Inclosed, is Coppy of what I formerly wrott you over land , 77 y c 

since when by his Majestys second Orders after much troubles and ix folio 21 
many delayes, I have received the possession of this Port and Island 
of Bombaim which was delivered me m his Majesty's name the 8th 
february past 1664/5 It is a very pleasant place and a good ayre, 
yeldeth greate quantity of Coconuts and rice , His Majesty’s rents 
at present imports little more or lesse 700 h per annum , as trade and 
commerce encreaseth so will his revenue, It is cituated very convenient 
for trade and commerce for all parts, as South seas, redd seas, Gulph 
of Persia, Coast of Malabar, Chormandell, Bay of Bengala, Pegu and 
other places , It is some eight miles in length, and five and a halfe 
broad, in it are five Churches, nine townes and villages, and uppwards 
of 20000 Soules as by the Churches information , the generall lang- 
wage is Portugueze , Banians, Mahometans, and gentills about the 
mayne and neighbouring Islands begins to flock hither to reside, so 
that m few yeares I question not but that it may bee as benneficiall 
unto the King his Majesty as Batavia is now to the Hollander. At 
the first, his Majesty must expect to bee out of mony* for Fortifications, 
it beemg at present not alltogeather defensible , Shipping will bee 
also very necessary to incourage merchants to trade for all parts, which 
will much advance our Kings revenues and custumes , I have given 
a very large relation of all unto his Majesty by these conveyances 
boath by 9ea and land which latter I send on purpose for mteligence 
unto him in regard the shipps bound for Europe from Suratt at 
this seasone will bee forced to make a winter voyage, so that in all 
probability the me9se may arrive some monthes before them into 
England, when I doubt not but Mr. Secretary will communicate unto 
your Honour the needfull 

I have sent his Majesty a list of a generall muster, as also an 
account of all pay and disbursments since Sir Abraham Shipman, and 
myselfe entred the service, untyllthe 3d of December 1664, which I 
hope will give satisfaction ; 

I have received your letter directed to Sir Abraham Shipman, 
dated the 8th March, and have taken notice of its contents ; I rest ever 

Your Honors most humble and obedient servant, 

Island of Bombaim Humfrey Cooke. 

the 3rd March , 1664/5. 

[ Endorsed . ] 

Bombaim, 

H. Cooke from Bombaim, 

3rd of March 64. 
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Public Re. Since the finishing and firming of the preceding, the Vicar of 
C° rd O° ffi 77 ^ are ^ a » P a( l re Antonio Barboza (a Jesuit) presented mee with the 
V o l/ ix P a P er which is herewith sent for your perusall, by which hee endea- 
folio 217 ’ vours to make appeare that 2000 Sherapheens out of the Kings rents 
at Maim, which comes but to 26 Sherapheens more per annum, were 
given to their Company by the King of Spame, Don Phillipp (then 
Lord also of Portugall), and confirmed unto them by the Vice Roys 
of India But it seeming unto mee a thing most unreasonable that they 
should take away all the benefitts of the rent9 of the said Maim, 
and his Majestie nothing at I all (hee being at soe vast a charge m 
mainteynmg this Garrison) which is for the security of this Island, 
and consequently of the Lands and livings which these people en]oyeth 
I shall therefore secure the said 2000 Sherapheens by having it 
deposited untill his Ma]esties further Order, as I shall proceed m the 
same manner with him that hath the Patent for the Customes of 3| 
per cent at Maim, conceiving that now our Kings Majestie is absolute 
King and Lord of this Island, and the King of Portugalls Dominion 
and Governement ceasing, all Merces as Donatives of the like nature 
ceaseth, alsoe with his Government many more such like matters I 
suppose may present themselves herafter, of all which I shall take 
such care as his Majesties interrest shall not in the least bee prejudiced: 
But being newly arrived and entred into this Government and these 
Christians that had Offices in it being most unwilling to discover unto 
mee the trueth of things, it is impossible to bee acquainted as yet of 
that which time will make manifest When that I had proceeded thus 
far I was informed of a business of importance which is that the 
Bandarms of this Island, a sort of people who game a lively hood by 
drawing of Tody a liquor distilling from the Coco-Nut-tree paid 
formerly unto the Foreirors Mayores or Senhorio9 of the Severall 
Cossabeys or Townes a duty called Coito, that is for the knife where- 
with they prune their trees, amounting unto about 700 or 800/* per 
Annum, which falls now to his Majestic, which together with what 
more may bee discovered and collected of hi9 Majesties Rents, 
importing at present (which as yet is come to my knowledge) incirca 
to 1500/t per Annum, it will bee a helpe towards the payment and 
mamteynance of this his Garrison 


I have at last ( after much enquiry made ) obtained a coppy of 
the Forall of the Mandowm or Regist ring-house (a kind of a Custome 
house) of Maim, which I herewith send alsoe for your perusall, by the 
same you will discover how far the Limits of the said Mandowm 
reaches, and what places are subordinate and paies duties unto it as 
in folio 4 and Sections 54 and 55 of the said Forall appeares 


Whilst I shall receive further Orders from his Majestie for the 
encouragement of Merchants to come to habit and have commerce 
in this Port, I have imposed ty per centum custome uppon all 
Merchandize to bee imported or exported (vizt) 3 per centum to bee 
added to his Majesties Cash, and 1£ per cent towards the defraying 
of the charges of Custome house Officers but at Maim the duties that 
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heretofore were paid to that Mandowm are (vizt) 3| per centum which 

goes to Francisco Murzelo Coutinho aforementioned 2 per centum c° r o 77, # 

called consulado, 1 per centum imposition besides some other petty Vol ixl 

duties, wherof a just Account is kept m a Booke apart by the 221. 

Customer This being all at present I have to advise, desiring your 

honor to communicate to his Majestie the particulars herin, I 

subscribe as afore. 

Your Honors ever obedient humble servant 
at all Commands, 

Humfrey Cooke. 


Island of Bombaim, 
the 15 th March , 1664/5. 

P S —Both by this, as likewise by an Overland conveyance the 
3d. currant I wrote your honor giving you therm an Account of the 
Rendition of this Island, and of what else offered needfull Intelli- 
gence, to which referr you 

These at present ^re onely to certify, That Sir Oxinden hath 
paid mee on Account of the Bill [of] Exchange which Alderman Back- 
well gave his Majestie for a recruite to his Forces in these parts, value 
14550 peeces f the following sums (vizt) 4000 peeces $ at 4s 9 d per 
peece is Sterling 950/* and 21,625 Rupees and 12 pice, which m 
payment to the Soldjery will not goe for more then 2s 3d per diem 
each is 2432li 16s. 3 d , together amounting unto 33 or 2 h 16s 3d , 
which if hee had paid in the prementioned 14550 peeces g according 
to the bill of Exchange at 4s 9 d per peece, as I pay them to the 
Soldjery, 't would have amounted unto 3455k 12s 3d , soethat there 
is lost by the Rupees by not sending peeces g 72 h 16s 3d , which 
Alderman Backwell must discount out of what his Majestie is to make 
him good for the whole 14550 peeces g I make his Majestie goodm 
Account 33 or 21 % 16s 3d which is what I have received and am to 
pay it at the rates above specified and noe more. 

I am just now informed, that not onely the Jesuits but divers 
more that belong to this Island, have writt to their correspondents m 
England, to make friends to his Majesty to confirme their old Pattents, 
as alsoe the coito before mentioned, Taverns and Shopps, with other 
more exacting Tributes, not well look’t upon by Tradsmen, especially 
the latter , which if hee grants, hee will not have any considerable 
matter left, towards the defraying of this vast charge hee is at of 
mamteynmg this his Garrison and thus much I thought it necessary 
to make this airze that your honor might acquaint his Majesty 
accordingly, soe remame 


Your honors most humble 

and obedient servant, 

Humfrey Cooke. 
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[Endorsed.] 

Bombaim. 

The Governor of Bombaim letter unto the Prmcipall 
Secretary of State 3 March, 64/5 

Mr Humfrey Cooke, Governor of the said Island, 3 
March 64 sends Ensigne Thorne by land, to his Majesty. To 
signify their sad Condition at Anchidiva m 1662 till the 
possession had of Bombaim 8th February, 1664 The 
Aversenesse and ill will of Sir George Oxmden to that 
Designe, as jealous it would hinder Trade at Surat that 
they lost 72 h by the money Sir George transmitted to them 
That the Portugese would perswade him that 2 Forts belong 
to Donna Miranda the Rents of Maim and the port to the 
Jesuites by letters patents , and others have like clayme to 
the Customes , soe that his Majestys revenue (thus) is not 
above 700k a yeare However, he secures the whole till 
his Majesties order , which he prayes, as alsoe officers and 
more Soldiers , and a chaplaine , and rules of civill 
Government in the language of the place (which is Portu- 
gese), money for the Fortification of the Island and port, 
to build 3 Forts, wall the Towne , (and more great Guns) 
and to build a Custome-House there, and at Maim The 
Island rarely seated for Commerce good ayre the 
Island is 8 miles long 5 and a halfe, broad , hath 5 churches, 
9 villages 20 ne [thousand] people in it but poore yeilds 
little but Rice and Coco's Permits not the Jesuites 
now to take and educate the children allowes liberty of 
Religion to Heathens and Mahumetans in their Owne 
Houses (which invites them thither) prayes 6 small ships 
to guard them against the pyrate-Malabars , and to passe 
the Portugese castles m the Straits of Tannay and Buindy, 
custome free , (and soe, they may undersell Surat 20 per 
Cent and soonn be as considerable to the King as Batavia 
is to the Hollanders) Hath done the duty of all officers, 
but made none, (to ease his Majesty of the charge) Sends 
Accounts of disbursements from 1661 to December 64 
and of Stores spent and left Hath made new Carriages 
for the Guns. Hath listed 40 or 50 men, for feare of the 
Raines and of Surprise. The King allowes Sir G Oxmden 
5s 6d a Dollar and hee payes the soldier at 4s 9 d (m the 
Island they goe but 4s 6d ) He hath discover’d a Taxe 
impos’d by the Portugese call’d Coito , that is, on the 
knife, us’d about Coco-Trees (which they doe tap for Toddy) 
which (with the former) will make a Revenue of 1 500/t a 
yeare Sends a Transcript (in poitugese) of the Custome 
Booke at Maim Hath (till further order) laid 4 per Cent, 
on all Goods exported or imported (1 and £ is for the 
Officers that attend the Customes). All his soldiers have 
taken the oath of Allegiance and many alsoe of the 
Inhabitants , noe one hath as yet scrupled it. 
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To 

[Inserted in top margin in another hand * — ] cord^ Office 

Mr. Cook's letter to the Earl of Arlington touching the c. 0. 77,’ 
Protest made by the Portuguese's Vice Roy uponVol. IX, 
Mr Cook's taking Possession of Mahim. The Arrears of 
Rent due before the taking Possession of Borabaim and 
other matters relating to that Island. 


Right Honoble. 

I writt your Lordshipp overland by Ensigne John Thorne, and 
by the Companys Shipps that went from Surat the London 
Commaunder Robert Bowen in February 1664, therein I give a large 
relation of our having possession of this Island for our Kings Majesty, 
and all else what then offered, one or boath of which I hope by this 
may bee arrived with you, that you may the better know our wants 
and necessity wee are in These are to continue what since hath 
offered. 


The Vizorey Antonio de Mello de Castro hath enordered his Protest 
Captain generall, Ignacio Sarmento de Carvalho which resides in these ™ s 
parts of the North to make a Protest against me, for taking (as they 
pretend) the Island of Maim, saying it belongs to the Juresdiction of 
Bacaim and so consequently appertames to the Crowne of Portugall, 
with many other very frivolous fals things, (as you may please to 
perceive by the Coppy of the said Protest and my contra Protest to it ,) 

They would have Maim and Bombaim to bee two severall Islands, 
but cannot well make it out, I never tooke Boate to pass our men 
when I tooke the Possession of it, and at all times you may goe from 
one place to the other dry shod, I cannot imagine how they cann make 
them two Islands , Maim is the best part of this Island and they thmke 
it to good for our Kings Majesty, but befor they have it againe (except 
his Majesty please to enorder it to them) it shall bee long enough by 
my consent , they since begin to bee sensible of theyr errors, and are 
very quiet, I thmke they thought to have frighted us out of what was 
his Majestys due with theyre greate words and threatmngs, but seeing 
it doeth not prevaile, they find it theyr best way to bee quiet 

I have writt the Vizorey Antonio de Mello de Castro, demaund- R e ^ e ^ r e 8 f 0 ^ 
mg m our Kings Majestys name all what rents hee had recovered mthe taking 
this Island from the time my Lord of Marlebourgh arrived, to the day Possession of 
wee tooke the possession , hee answered me that what hee had received, the Island 
hee spent m keepeing Garison in the said Island for our Kings 
Majesty, I demaunded, what orders hee had for that, our Kings Majesty 
having a Governor and souldjery of his owne for the said purpose ? 

On this I have had severall letters to and againe, but I cann gett no 
monys 


According to his Majestys command I have made a Protest to him, 
the Coppy of which goeth heere enclosed, it was delivered by Mr Robert 
Masters a Factor for the Company at Carwar, whom writes that he 
hath waited one whole month, and as yett cannot obtaine an answere, 
and concluds hee will give now, as appeares by the secretary of state 
of Goas note which I heerem remitt. 
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The Portugalls on the Maine and Neighbouring places in these 
parts, some have lands on this Island, and many Inhabitants heere, 
have lands there, so that I have been forced (to excuse a confusion) 
to settle the Civill law among them in this Island, the which hath 
hugely pleased boath partys , among our selves is marshall law, and 
for religion, liberty of Conscience is given to all 

This Island is hither to but a meere Fishing place, and as yett 
no merchant of quallity nor any else is come to settle heere, nor will 
not, while [until] a trade begins, which must bee done by his Majestys 
enordermg all the Companys shipps to lade and unlade heere, and 
the Factory of Suratt to bee removed hither, theyre very Custume 
only will goe neere to pay the Garison and a greate animating for others 
to come to live heere, and noe question, m few yeares, will reape a 
large bennefitt for his Majesty m the interim, hee cannot expect but 
to bee at a yearely charge, by sending supplye9, m regard the rents 
of this Island are so small, all not ammountmg unto above lOOOh. 
per annum, and although m my last to your Lordshipp the last yeare, 
I writt about a rent that did belong to the King that might import 
to about 700 or 800/x per annum, for the Knife that was to prune the 
Cocer nutt tree, it hath proved incerte, for since by papers I find it 
belongs to the Owners or Foreiros of the ground for which they pay 
unto his Majesty what appeares by theyr Foralls, so that it proved a 
fals information. 

These Past raines hath proved very pest llentiall to our menn having 
lost by death and runn away 51 as appeares by the enclosed list of 
theyr names, which in our small quantity hath much weakened us, 
allthough I entertame all, what English, French, or Sweds that come9 

The last yeare I made an end of Fortifying this house towards 
the sea, by the building of a large platt forme 51 yards long, wherein 
cann play 18 peeces of large Ordinance, it hath cost his Majesty monyes, 
but 19 the best piece in India, and secures all the Roade, its made as 
strong, as lime and stone cann make it , and no question will last for 
many hundered yeares , I have likewise repaired the two slight 
Bulworks and made them substantiall against Battery 

I have one from your lordshipp directed to Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, of date the 27th March 1665, with a contract made by the 
Commissioners of his Majestys Navy and the Easte India Company 
to tra[n]sport us for England in case wee were styll on the Island of 
Angediva, the which letter and Contract, I caused publiquely to bee 
redd m our Garison, that all might understand the greate care his 
Majesty hath had of us to bee at such a vast charge to transport us 
home after so greate a losse and not having don him as yett any 
service, whose most gratious favor hath so much obliged all m generall 
that I am comfident they will all venter theyr lives on theyr bare 
knees to do him service 

On the receipt of your lordshipps letter wee were m Possession 
of Bombaim for his Majesty so that Contract served to no effect, wee 
being now waiting for furder Orders from hi9 Majesty 

In regard wee were ordered home , his Majesty sent us no supplys 
of monys this yeare, and its imposible the souldjery can live without 
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its pay, heere beemg nothing to bee had, but for our monys and not Public Re- 
one man that hveth uppon this Island, is able to trust us, for a dayes cord 
victualling, they have it not, beeing most of them Fishermen Vol°* IX*, 

I have had letters from the Vizorey Antonio de Mello de Castro ^ 
and Ignacio Sarmento de Cavalho Captain Generali of the North, 
and severall others, that the warrs betweene us and Holand is broke 
out, and publiquely proclaimed, and that the Dutch for certaine 
entends to beate us off of this Island, the which hath putt mee at my 
wits end , the want of mony boath to fortify, Victuall for a Seige and 
for the soldjers pay and other necessarys for warr, I have made my 
addresse unto the President of Surat Sir George Oxmden, aleadgmg 
the afore reasones and others, and that of necessity without hee 
supplye us, wee must disband, and then his Majestys Interest will bee 
lost, Hee answered, hee had no order from the Company to supply 
us with any thing , then I desired him that hee would doe it out of 
his owne Stocke, Hee writes much of his zeale to his Majesty I wish it 
weare as much as to his monyes , I could not prevaile any thing from 
him, neither one way or other, so that I having a little mony of my 
owne and of some freinds m England, I hope I shall bee able to rubb 
out whilest [until] September next 1666 which otherwise this Ganson 
could not have subsisted, and consequently his Majestys Interest lost. 

All this sommer I have been ordering and makeing Fortifications 
to the landward, for a place of security, which as yett is not quite made 
an end of, heere inclosed your Lordshipp will receive Its ruff draught, 
which bee pleased to shew unto his Majesty Its all done with Turffe 
and Cocer nutt trees 14 foote hygh round , with little repayring it will 
last for many yeares, all beeing Cannon prooffe, this worke would have 
cost his Majesty 5000k to have concluded it , but I hope it will not 
cost him 100k for I have taken such care, to have all the Islanders 
to worke by turnes some dayes 1000 men, some dayes 800, without 
pay, only something to drmke, its much worke to bee done by force of 
hands, wee have bem about it upwards of three monthes, it hath nott 
cost me little trouble and care 

Wee are now dayly expecting the enemy, the greate want of the 
losse of those menn that dyed the last raynes, and the many sentinells 
wee have with our new workes hath forced me to entertaine m our 
lower Companys tenn menn m eache Company being in all forty 
Portuguezes white menn of Europe , they have the same pay our owne 
menn hath, I would entertaine more but our mony will not hold out 
to pay them 

I hope in September next 1666 his Majesty will not fade to send 
us supply of menn, mony, match, greate Ordinance, shott of all sorts, 
powder, and all other necessarys for warr, for this wee have heere, will 
suddamly bee spent, m a Siedge Our mach wee brought out, is all 
spent, so that I have bein forced to have a quantity made heere which 
is very bad, and deere, oui necessity is so much wee could not bee 
without it. 

The Chestnut Pynke riding at an anchor m this Roade will runn 
a greate hazard to bee burnt by the enemy, therefor I have thought 
fitt to hall hir on shore under the command of our artyllery, the menn 
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* >re en ^ ere ^ his Majestys sir vice for pnvat sentinells whilest furder 

C™C) 77 ® r( ^ er fr° m ^ 1S Majesty to dispose of hir, for as yett shee hath not don 
Vo l/ I x] us an y Slrvic © a * a h , hir Gunns, Pouder, amunition with tackling 
folio 30 ' # a re all m his Majestys store I hope by this, shall save the King 600k 
No. 142. per annum beemg hee is now ndd of that charge John Stevens 
Commander stomacks it much, and hath a turbulent and mutinous 
spiritt about it, that maters not, at all, I doe my Duty 

Wee have had no medicines sent since wee came out of England, 
but have bein forced to buy out of the Company9 stores every yeare, 
which cost deere enough, I hope heereafter, thmg9 will bee better 
husbanded m case this Ganson remaynes , Wee want much a Chaplame 
to Instruct our menn to doe theyr duty to God Allmighty 

My humble petition to your lordshipp is, that you will please to 
motion to his Majesty, how the ayre of this Country doeth not agree 
with mee, having bein very sick of a flux, and am desirous to end my 
old age m my owne Country, therefor most humbly desire his leave 
to goe home by the next shipps, I hope hee will send a Governor out 
befor this same cann come to your hands, but in case hee should 
not, then to mmde him heerein for which your lordshipp will ever 
Oblidge me to bee 


Your lordshipps most humble 

and obedient servant 

Humfrey Cooke. 


Bombaim 

The 23 rd December , 1665 

P S —The Vizorey Antonio de Mello de Castro was the first that 
wntt mee of the warrs beemg broke out betweene the Dutch and us, 
and that for a certame they entended suddainly to assault and beate 
us off this Island, I imediately wntt him of our greate loss of menn, 
at Angediva, and therefor demaunded of him in our Kings Majestys 
name, that hee would assist me for our monys, or enorder his Captain 
Generali heere m the North to doe it with menn, Artyllery, pouder, 
or any thing els I should want, for the deffence of this place, seeing 
himself adviseth me the Hollanders might bee soone upon us , this I 
wntt by fower conveyances, two of which I have answere by English- 
men that they delivered them to him, but could gett no answere to this 
day , so that it's plainly seene theres no trusting to any but our selves, 
the Portugalls proveing so treacherous which please to advize his 
Majesty. 

The greate House with three small ones and the ground that is 
now m his Majestys possession fortified appertains unto (the Widdow 
of Dom Roderigo de Montsanto deceased) Donna Ignes de Miranda, 
who as yett will not agree to take what monys all was valued m unto 
hir at the death of hir said husband which is neere 350 h it must bee 
paid , I cann assure the Houses only, were never built for 4,000k The 
Arabs hath don much hurt to the Houses espetially the greate one 
which will cost much to repaire 
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There is one thing of much importance that I shall desire you 
please to advise his Majesty thereof , that is, m case hee please to bee 
absolute owner of all this Bay, Port, and rivers that the Portugalls 
hath, that runns out into the Bay, ther must of necessity be a Fort 
made with tenn or twelve good Gunns, and One htmdered English men 
constantly to bee there to examine all vessells that goeth m or out it 
beemg much out of command of our Gunns from this Fort , Its a 
small Island that lyeth at the botome of this Bay cal'd by the 
Portuguezes Ilha das Pateias by Trumba, there is no Inhabitants on 
it, but belongeth to a subject of his Majesty on this Island My Lord 
of Marlebourgh can give your lordshipp a large relation of it and how 
necessary it will bee to bee don, except which wee cann never expect 
any greate trade from the maine, the Portuguezes demaundmg 
Custumes allready of any thing that cometh hither, and maketh theyr 
owne rates, and can noe wayes bee remedied, except the said Fort bee 
there to keepe them under 


Humfrey Cooke. 

[ Endorsed ] 

23 Yd December 65 Received 19 th February 667 
Mr Cooke Bombaim 

The Portugueez have protested against him for taking 
the Island of Maim which with his owne justification hee 
sends over will keep it till his Majesties further Pleasure. 

Wrote to Antonio de Mello de Castro Vizeroy for the 
arrears of Rents received before possession was taken of 
the Island, but without Successe, hath settled the Civill 
Law there and among themselves the Martiall Law no 
merchant lives there yet, requisite his Majesty send supplies 
yearly thither, the rents yearly coming to but l,000h , about 
50 of their men are dead, hath built a Platform upon which 
18 ps of cannon can play next the Sea published to the 
Garrison his Majesties care of them, who will venture 
their lives in his Service, want pay for the souldiers this 
year hearing of the warre with Holland and fearing 
they might attack the Island, sent to Sir George Oxenden for 
supplies, but hee had noe order from the Company to doe 
it, hopes out of his own stock to keep them till September 
1666 fortified the House to the landward at small 
charge to his Majesty, hopes by September to receive 
supplies detain'd the Chestnutt Pink for fear shee might 
bee burnt by the enemy and placed her under the Artillery: 
Want medicines much , prays hee may returne home, 
recommends that his Majesty would build a Fort at the 
Isle of Pataires which belongs [to] a subject of his Majesties 

Articles by which Bombay was delivered by Antonio de 
Mello e Castro, Viceroy and Captain General of 
Goa, to Humphrey Cooke, 14 January, 1665 
1st The Mand of Bombay should be delivered to the English 
Gentlemen with a declaration that whereas the other islands of the 
jurisdiction of Bassem have through the bay of the said island of 
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Bombay their commerce, trade and navigation with equal right, 
liberty, and freedom the said English gentlemen shall never prevent 
or cause any impediment, nor levy any tribute or Gabell neither on 
the importation of salt or any othei merchandize of those islands and 
countrys, nor on any other articles which may be brought there from 
abroad , and it shall be free for all vessels loaded or empty to navigate 
from the said islands and countrys of the Portuguese or other nations 
that might come to them, and the subjects of the King of Great Britain 
shall not oblige them to make their first discharge or pay any thing 
m their Custome House, nor by any other means whatsoever, 
nor shall they for this purpose make use of any pretence because it is 
thus declared from this time for ever , and they shall not only have 
good treatment and free passages to our countrys, but to those of other 
parts as they have hitherto been m the habit of doing 

2nd That the port of Bandora in the island of Salsette or any other 
of the island shall be impeded and all vessels from that port or ports 
and others coming to them shall be allowed to pass and repass very 
franckly, and the English gentlemen shall not alledge that they pass 
under Iheir guns, because it is under this condition that the island is 
delivered to them and they cannot expect more than what is granted 
to them by the Articles of peace and the marriage treaty 

3rd. That they shall not admit any deserter from our country, be it 
for whatever cause, nor shall they under any pretence whatever 
pretend to conceal or defend them, as this is the most effectual means 
of preserving scandalous practice and future mjunes, and in 

case of any person going to them they are obliged to send and deliver 
him up to the captain of the time being of the city of Bassem, and 
because many Gentoos who have m their charge goods and money 
belonging to the Portuguese and other subjects of His Majesty by 
way of retaining the whole it may happen that they may come to 
Bombay and shelter themselves under the shadow and protection of 
the colours of the most serene King of England, the English gentlemen 
shall not only apprehend such people till they satisfy what they may 
owe, and on their not doing it within two months they shall deliver 
them up to the captain of Bassaim m ordei to satisfy the parties as it 
may be just and right 

4th That the English gentlemen shall not interfere in matters of 
Faith, nor will compell the inhabitants of the said Island of Bombay 
neither directly or indirectly to change their Faith or to go and attend 
their Sermons, and shall allow the Ecclesiastical Ministers the exercise 
of their jurisdiction without the least impediment, being a condition 
mentioned m the Articles of Peace, under which delivery of the island 
is ordered to be made, and making out any time to the country it is 
understood that the whole agreed upon and promised will be violated, 
and that the right of the said Island shall fall again into the Crown 
of Portugal 

5th That too the Fleets of the King of Portugal our master both 
ships of the line and the small oared vessels and any other vessels of 
his, will at all time be free to sail m and out of the said bay without 
the least impediment, nor will they be obliged to ask any leave, because 
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by the reason of the other Islands and countrys belonging to him a 
part of the said Bay belongs also to him, and it is free to him to make 
use of it as his own without any doubt or question 

6th That all the inhabitants residing at Bombay as well as those 
who may have estates in the said Islands, when they should not like 
to reside m the said Island it shall be free to them to farm out their 
estates or sell the same on the best terms they may be able to obtaine, 
and if the English gentlemen should require them, it shall be for their 
just and equal value and not on any other terms, but if the English 
gentlemen should not chuse to buy them, nor the holders live m them, 
it shall be free to them to alienate the same, and untill thy do so, it 
shall likewise be free to them to enjoy and make use of the same as 
they have hitherto done without the least contradiction from the part 
of the English gentlemen 

7th That the inhabitants of the said Islands of Salsette, Caranjah, 
and Baragao, and of other places of our jurisdiction shall freely fish 
in the said Bay and River and in the arm of the sea which enters 
and divides Bombay from Salsette by Bandora till the Bay, and the 
English gentlemen shall not at any tune prevent them nor will they 
at any time and under any pretence whatever demand any tributes 
on this account, and the inhabitants of Bombay shall be allowed to 
do the same with the same liberty and freedom 

8th That the Curumbies, Bandanno, and the rest of the people 
(Abunhados a set of people bound to serve the Landholders) or in- 
habitants of the villages of one jurisdiction shall not be admitted at 
Bombay and on their or any of them resorting thereto, they shall be 
immediately delivered up to their respective owners, and same shall 
be observed with respect to slaves which may run away, likewise with 
regard to the artificers that may go from our countrys to Bombay, such 
as Carpenters, Weavers, Turners, Joiners, Caulkers, Sayers, Drillers, and 
Smiths, and any other they shall be immediately deliverd up , and if 
the English gentlemen should at any time require those artificers they 
shall ask them from the captain of Bassaim, who will send them for 
a limited time, they keeping their familys m our countrys and on then 
being still wanted even after the expiration of the limited time they 
shall go and present themselves to the captain of Bassaim for the time 
being to whom the English gentlemen shall ask for them again, and 
know thereby that neither the capitulation nor the good neighbourmg- 
ship, which we shall also observe, is not to be violated 

9th That m case any of the deserters should be willing to change 
his Religion and to the confession of the English gentlemen to prevent 
them being restored to us, the English gentlemen shall not consent 
thereto, and the same shall be observed on our part with regard to 
those that may desert to our countrys 

10th That although the manor right of the Lady the Propnetrix 
of Bombay is taken away from her estates if she lives in the Island, 
and they are not to be entermiddled with or taken away from her 
unless it be of her free will she being a woman of quality they are 
necessary for her maintenance, but after death, and her heirs succeed 
to those estates the English gentlemen may if they chuse take them, 
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paying for the same their just value, as is provided in the case of other 
Proprietors of Estates, and should the English gentlemen now wish 
to take her houses to build Forts thereupon they shall immediately 
pay her their just value 

11th. That every persons possessing Revenue at Bombay either by 
Partimomal or Crown Lands they shall not be deprived thereof except 
in cases which the Laws of Portugal direct and their sons and 
descendents shall succeed to them with the same right and clause 
above mentioned and those who may sell the said Partimomal or Crown 
Estates shall transfer to the purchaser the same right and perpetuity 
they had, that the purchaser may enjoy the same and their successors 
m the like manner 

12th That the Parish Priests and monks or regular clergy that reside 
m Bombay shall have all due respect paid to them as agreed upon, 
and the churches shall not be taken for any use whatever nor sermons 
shall be preached in them, and those who may attempt it should be 
punished in such manner as to serve as an example 

13th That the inhabitants of Bombay and the landholders of that 
Island shall not be obliged to pay more than the foros they use to 
pay to His Majestey, this condition being expressly mentioned m the 
capitulations 

14th That there shall be a good understanding and reciprocal 
friendship between both parties rendering one another every good office 
like good fremds as this was the end of the delivery of this and other 
places, and the intention of His Most Serene King of Great Britain, 
as appears by the treaty made and entered into by and between both 
Crowns 


Gtven at Pangin, the 14 th January , 1665 

Letter dated 10th March 1676/7 from Charles II to the 
Viceroy of Goa repudiating Mr. Humphrey Cook's Treaty or 
Convocation of the 8th January 1665 — 

Charles the second, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, 
France and Ireland, King, Defender of the faith, etc To the most 
illustrious and most excellent Lord Lewis de Mendoca Furtado, Count 
of Lauradio, Viceroy and Captain General of the Indian Affairs and 
Dominion, under the command and authority of the most serene Lord 
Peter, Prince of Portugal, Regent etc. our very dear friend, sendeth 
greeting Most illustrious and most excellent Lord Viceroy, our very 
dear fnend— Our subjects through the East Indies excercising trade have 
lately preferred their complaints to us that they had experienced little 
of that friendly behaviour which they expected from the Portugese 
nation, but, on the contrary, had met with much worse treatment 
there than the treaty of marriage between us and our dearest Consort 
seemed to promise. In order to remedy this evil our intention is 
shortly to elucidate and explain the 11th article of that treaty 
conjointly with our aforesaid brother the most serene Prince of Portu- 
gal, by whose justice we doubt not our sovereign rights m the Port and 
Island of Bombay and their Dependencies will be vindicated from that 
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very unjust capitulation which Humphrey Cook was forced to submit 
to at the time when that place was first transferred to our possession, 
which capitulation neither he, Humphrey, was empowered to come 
into, nor any one else to impose upon him, in contravention to a 
compact framed m so solemn and religious a manner We therefore 
are determined to protest against the said capitulation as prejudicial 
to our Royal dignity, derogatory to cur right, which we hold in the 
higher estimation for coming to us in part of the dowery with our 
aforesaid dearest Consort 

We shall signify to our abovementioned brother the Prince of 
Portugal, with how much displeasure we have learnt that our sub- 
jects going by sea on the piosecution of their trade into the dominion 
of the Great Mogul and Savagee (between whom and us a good under- 
standing exists, and who are not at vanance with the Portugese, which 
obviates all pretexts for obstructing the free passage) are nevertheless, 
against the laws and customs of all nations, compelled to pay a tribute 
for sailing only through the open streights of Tannah as also for passing 
by Cannjah, though lying contiguous on the very waters of our said 
Port , neither of which proceedings we can submit to , nor do we doubt 
that the said Prince of Portugal will order to be refunded whatever 
has so wrongfully and so much against all precedent been exacted 
from our subjects, and besides other grievances which he will not fail 
to redress That he will also take into serious consideration the affront 
offered to our person and the hardships and damages sustained by 
our subjects on account of the said island of Bombay, together with 
its dependencies, not being at first delivered to us faithfully and accord- 
ing to agreement as it ought to have been In the mean time we have 
forbidden our subjects of the East India Company to submit to such 
arbitrary and unjustifiable exactions as paying the tributes at Tannah 
and Carmjah, which are not less inconsistent with our Royal sovereign 
right, than contrary to the laws and customs of all nations For not 
even in the streight called the Sound on the coast of Denmark is any 
tax or toll imposed in an arbitrary manner, a moderate sum only being 
paid for lighthouses and beacons erected for the security of Naviga- 
tion , nor was this even levied before treaties and stipulations had been 
made between Princes for that purpose, while our subjects are willing 
and ready to pay the customary port duties and charges respectively 
settled m different places (which they refuse not to do when they trade 
in any part of the Portugese dominions) we do not see with what right 
anything further can be demanded of them We have therefore 
thought it proper to signify all these particulars to your Excellency in 
an amicable manner, both on account of your exalted character and the 
authority you are deservedly invested with m those countries, next m 
dignity to Royalty itself, as well as m consideration of the great regard 
and respect which you profess for our person. Neither have we the 
least doubt that your Excellency will not only perform, to the utmost 
of your power, whatever is consistent with equity and with the 
aforesaid treaty, but will likewise, as occasion offers, treat our subjects 
with due benevolence, and act with readiness in whatever you may 
judge conducive to their service and interest We, on our part, shall 
certainly be ready to render the like good offices to the Portugese and 
to all who are m friendship with your Excellency. 
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And here we should have ended for the present, but that our 
aforesaid subjects have further informed us that the one half of the 
customs which are paid at Gombroone m Persia belong of right to 
them m the same manner as the Portugese receive them at Cong in 
the same kingdom It has been usual among the European settlers 
m India to grant passports or letters of safe conduct to the shipping of 
the Natives (which are called Junks) m order to secure the navigation 
to Persia and to other ports on those coasts But it has lately happened 
(in opposition to the aforesaid practice) that such passports have, by 
your Excellency's direction, been denied to those that were bound to 
Gombroone In consequence of which all those vessels were 
necessarily obliged either to proceed to Cong, or to expose themselves 
to dangers, which they are liable to who venture by sea without 
passports to Gombroone, where (as alieady observed) the English 
receive a moity of the customs But as this unequel distribution 
of passports not only seems to indicate a sort of ill-will to the English 
nation, but to carry with it an appearance of injustice, and might very 
reasonably piovoke our aforesaid company of merchants to commit 
retaliations , we therefore most amicably and most earnestly request it of 
your Excellency to withdraw that prohibition and all other order what- 
soever delivered for that purpose, as repugnant to the aforesaid tieaty 
of marriage, of which the principal and most essential intention was to 
unite both nations m the strictest bonds of friendship and to engage 
them to treat each other with the most brotherly affection and goodwill 
This shall always be most cordially observed on our part and we 
hope will m like manner be observed on the part of your Excellency, 
whom we finally recommend to the protection of the Almighty. Given 
at our palace of Whitehall the 10 th day of March 1676-7 

Your Excellencys good friend, 
Charles R 

To the most illustrious and most Excellent Lord Lewis de Mendonca 
Furtado, Count of Lawradio, Viceroy and Captain General of the 
Indian Affairs and Dominion, undei the command and authority 
of the Most Serene Lord Peter, Regent and Prince of Portugal, 
our very dear friend. 

Though Dom Pedrode Almeida, who succeeded Lavrado, 
treated Charles' letter with scant respect, it cannot be denied 
that his arguments were based on the solid foundation of 
universal practice Charles' Government showed the same 
culpable ignorance of geography as Clarendon had done, and 
his repudiation of Humphrey Cooke's Treaty after an ominous 
silence of twelve years makes us suspect the validity of his 
claims, and the sincenty of his purpose Almeida's reply was 
as follows — 

" The Count de Lavradio, whom I have just succeeded as 
Viceroy, has handed me the letter your Majesty was pleased to 
address to him, regarding the question the Mandovis of Caranja 
and Thana. The Moors give the name of “ Mandovis ” to what 
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we call Custom Houses. Caranja was always the Custom House 
of the whole terra firma , and Thana of part of the Galhana and 
Bumdi terra firma of the Moors, and Bombay of the district where 
everyone pays taxes m the form of the ancient “ foros ” of the 
time of the Moorish dominion , and, as the vassals of the Pnnce, 
my master, are not exempt from the payment of duties in Bombay, 
it does not seem right that the vassals of your Majesty should be 
exempt from paying duties in my Pnnce’s dominion As regards 
the " passes ”, we issue them to the Moors and Natives in the 
usual form ” The letter was written on November 11, 1677. 

In the following paper, we get a glimpse of the internal 
condition of India The references to Sivaji are interesting, and 
Aurangzebe's untiring energy is the source of endless plots, 
intrigues, gossips, and wars 


India, November 1666. 

Since the Africans and St Georges departure there hath been Public Re- 
noe Conveyance from hence to Persia, nor ‘tis thought will this cord Office, 
yeare, for all these parts of the World are Imbi oiled m war, as much c 0 77 » 

as Eroupe , the Persian King hath entred for certaine above 500 miles X ' 

into this King's Countrey, hath had two notable victories over 
Oranzeeb’s aimy, and taken the great City of Caubell, m soe much that 
Oranzeebe hath throwne of his Dervis Coate, and gone with a vast 
army in person against him Ihe rebell Savaged* some 10 moneths [*$k f or 
Since yeilded himself e a prisoner unto Rajah Jesson, on conditions Savagee = 
that his life should bee secured, but at his appearance before the King, Si va P*] 
hee would have had him cutt in pieces, on which Rajah Jesson 
Solemnly Swore unto the King, that if Savaged died hee would Kill 
hr iselfe immediately m las presence, after which the King Spared 
his life, but committed him prisoner into the charge of Rajah Jesson's 
Sonne, who with his father having given their word to Savaged that 
hee should bee treindly dealt withall in case hee would Submit to the 
King, (for they could never have compelled him to it) and they finding 
the King contrary to his word endeavour to break their promise, 
took it soehamously, that the Son with the father or through his meanes 
gave Savaged opportunity to escape , After notice of which coming 
to the King's eare, hee in a lage discarded the Rajah's Son who 
Comanded 6000 horse, and posted Rajah Jesson himselfe with a great 
Strength to fetch him againe, m which time the King of Persia entring 
his Countrey, hee recalled the Rajah againe, and 'tis credibly reported 
m Surat that hee hath refused to come, and really thought that having 
for the most part Esduesj in his army, hee will prove a mortal! [f sic ?,a 
enemy to Oranzeeb Alsoe Savaged 's coming to Surat is much feared copyist's 
againe, msoemuch that report hath given him Severall times to have 
been within a day or two dayes journey of the place, which hath ‘ J 
caused Sometimes 5 or 6000 to pack up their Aules and run out of the 
towne, and when another report hath given the first the he, then they 
have crept in againe, but if he comes 'twill bee when the ships arrive 
from Bussora. 

H 
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Public Re- The report goes here alsoe that Sultan Suza Oranzeeb's elder 
^ f0 ^ er the King Bengalla lesidmg in the Persian King's Court, was 
V oi cheifest instrument of his coming into this Country, and that hee 

folio 61. * is m person m the army As alsoe that the King of Golgundaugh 

and the King of Vitchapore are preparing to goe upon Oranzeeb's 
back We have had noe certame newes out of the Gulfe of Persia this 
yeare, onely a small vessell from Musckatt, and they on her have 
reported that the Bashaw of Bussora was routed by him of Bagdat, 
that Bussora was wholy taken, and the towne on conditions redelivered 
againe to the Arab, and that the shipping were as high as Cape 
Bardestone, when understanding the trouble there they beat it back 
againe for Cong and that after the Bashaw of Bussora sent to Cong 
and invited them thither , and more the King here hath sent downe 
positive order that noe ship whatsoever shall bee suffered to goe into 
the Gulfe of Persia, as wee heare that the King of Persia hath 
stopt all the Junckes belonging to this port, which is the reason that 
they have had noe conveyance for their overland packett here hath 
not been yet the least newes of a Dutch ship this yeare upon the Coast 
and 'tis certame that the Dutch will not give a passe for any vessell 
to goe downe the Coast of India, by reason they will not have newe9 
brought to Suratt of their bad succes * Wee heare here that they have 
lost Cucheene to the Natives , Wee heare for certame they have not 
had a ship from Europe since the war began, they have not bought 
a penny worth of goods this yeare m India , they have called all their 
ships from all parts whatsoever to Bata vie, and how they fare there- 
abouts wee know not, but 'tis Supposed that the Longhaired China 
men with others are on their backes 

In Sir Gervase Lucas' Despatch, printed below, Mr. Cooke's 
administration is denounced m scathing terms, while the “ false 
dealings " of the East India Company are exposed in no measured 
tones. Lucas was an able and energetic administrator, and 
could not tolerate the culpable administrative methods of 
Cooke. The Jesuits, too, had begun to give trouble, and the 
miserable Governors found themselves harassed on all sides. 
The conflict between the servants of the King and those of the 
Company ought to have been foreseen by Charles' Government. 
The mutual recriminations in which they indulged were most 
unfortunate at this juncture The Portuguese were only too 
glad to take advantage of these bickerings, and we are not 
surprised to find the original treaty interpreted with all their 
accustomed ingenuity. Nathaniel Herne's defence of the Com- 
pany should be compared with Lucas' Despatch. 

Bombaim 2nd March 1666/7. 

Public Re- My Lord 

cord Office, The East India Companies Factory deales so falsely here in all 
Vol 0 *xu’ things concerns his Majesties Interest in these part9, that it is not 
folio 273. 1 possible for the most vigilent Person m the World to meet their 
motions at so great a distance as Bombaim is from Surat, and in a 
Country where is no better way of sending Dispatches, then by lazie 
[Coppie, the original was sent by Ensigne Thomas Price.] 
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Footmen, which is the reason this I have now sent my Lord Arlington Public Re- 
came two daye 9 to late to passe upon the Compaines Ship Returne , cord Office, 
which I ever fearing, put his Majestie to the charge of sending 2 v‘ 0 l. XIL 
Pacquetts of the same tenour the 30th November by way of Persia, folio 273. 
which I hope will arnve so timely at Whithall, as may free me from 
beemg thought growne either lazie or negligent in his Majesties 
Service I have at large m those dispatches, and this now sent to my 
Lord Arlington, given my opinion which is the best way to Strengthen 
this place, and advance his Majesties Interest at least charge to hi9 
Majestic, and cannot add any thing to it , but that here is great resort 
of Bannians, who aie the Merchants of these parts, who desire to build 
houses m this Island, in expectation his Majestie will order the Trade 
of these parts to this Port which is the best harbour wheie Shipps 
may enter and ride safe all Seasons 

At my am vail here I found Mr Cooke very weary of his lmploy- 
ment, haveing just at that time, run as Farr as his Majesties Treasure 
would mable him and if not so seasonably relieved as by my arnvall , 
it had been very hazardous how his Majesties Island and people had 
been disposed of for he had, by his imprudence and bribery, lockt 
himselfe up from justly advancing his Majesties Revenue 250/*, 
of which money he had received I have paid back agame, on purpose 
to redeeme his Majesties just Title to Fishing m the Salt waters, 
which cannot propperly belong to any other, beemg under protection of 
his Majesties Gunnes and cannot bee defended without them. I have 
taken it into Custodie, and hope to make 300/* a yeare of it And some 
other duties, which thiough the corruption of the Portugueze Officers 
have been unjustly detained from that Crowne a long time. His 
Majestie and the Queen will have loud Outcries against me from the 
Jesuites, Barnardme de Tavora and Igius de Miranda, which 3 have 
almost the whole Island of Bombaim m their possession, with the 
Fishing in Salt water, and power of Tribute over the People, power 
of punishment, imprisonment, whipping, starving, banishment ; 
all which since my arnvall, I have secured the Inhabitants from, 
allowing no power to any to punish but by order of his Majesties 
Governour upon the place, or by such Justice of peace as are appointed 
by the Governour , which hath put the whole Island into a secure 
and quiet Conditione a9 to their persons and Estates and I dare 
Confidently aver to your Lordshipp his Majestie hath not in all his 
dominions a more obedient, peaceable and easie to be governd people 
then these, except the Jesuites and the other two, who have till this 
time governd the people, and lived by the rapine and spoile of the 
Inhabitants and therefore I hope their complaints will not be able 
to obstruct my endeavours justly to advance his Majesties Revenue * 
nor will it seeme unreasonable to you, when their complaints come 
before you, to returne them to the Governour of the place with his 
Majesties command to doe them Justice, which if reason will satisfie 
them, they now have . 

For my Lord, I will never give any thing under my hand at 
never so great a distance that is not tiuth and for all those Lands and 
Royalties they have rob'd the Crowne of Portugail of, and have long 
enjoyed, there is not one of them can produce the Kings hand and 
Seale, and yet they will pretend they are alienated from the Govern 
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Public Re- ment without power of revocation I am altogether ignorant of the 
cprd Office, Articles of Surrender of the Island to his Majestie except the 11 Article 
V o 1 x 1 1, which reserves nothing to the Inhabitants but the free exercise of the 
folio 273. ’ Romane catholique Religion and in terminus gives the King all Right, 
Title, Interest, power and dominion which the King of Portugal! had 
and I hope in time to discover it to be of more advantage to his 
Majestie then wee yet know , and therefore it is necessary, I have a 
Commission sent mee, under the great Seale, of a larger Tenour, as 
power to let Leases in his Majesties name for certaine yeares or Lives, 
as his Majestie pleases, and to constitute and appoint all civil] Officers 
and Magistrates for the decission of Controversies arising among the 
people, which they hourely trouble me m I have at large acquainted 
my Lord Arlington how I parted with Mr Cooke about his Accounts 
and sent his Lordshipp a short abstract of them by which, when Mr. 
Cooke arrives at Whithall, his Majestie and Councill will see m breife 
the disbursments of all his Majesties Treasure since Sir Abraham 
Shipmans setting forth till my arrivall here the 5th November 1666 
I have received of Mr Cooke 1700 and odd pounds which I have given 
my Lord Arlington an account, and I cut him of 1300/* he pretended 
his Majestie was indebted to him all which your Lordshipp will see in 
my Lord Arlmgtons Letter now sent him I send for more security 
of his Majesties havemg intelligence from this place a Person who came 
out of England with Sir Abraham Shipman, and hath been upon the 
Island ever since his Majestie had possession of it, Mr Price an Ensigne, 
a very sober man, and is able to give so good account of the place that 
his Majestie may take a better measure by his relation of his Majesties 
Interests in havemg this Island then by Letters can be given his 
Majestie I am providing Lyme, Stones, and Timber for Fortifica- 
tions but cannot begin the worke till either his Majestie send us a 
recruite of money, or Tiade Ships, whose customes may answer the 
same For the monethly charge of the Officers and Souldiers comes 
to 206/* Is 6d besides my allowance, and the charge of matenalls 
for the worke and other contingencies are at present very great I 
will use my utmost endeavour if his Majestie will give mee leave 
to advance his Revenue on this Island as much as I can towards the 
defraying the charge of the place which would not be very great if 
his Majestie had ended with the Dutch, the Fortifications raised, and 
Trade setled I dare say it would yeeld his Majestie a better Revenue 
then now it costs I have according to the Order your Lordshipp 
gave me when I last kissed your hand, drawne 3 Bills of Exchange 
upon my Lord Treasurer for 1869/* 3s Sd for value 1500/* received 
of Sir George Oxmden and Companies Councill at Surat by which 
your Lordshipp may see the great losse his Majestie is at by sending 
Bills of Exchange or Letters of Credit into these parts I have 
acquainted my Lord Ashley Cooper with it and any one of the Bills, 
beemg satisfied the other two are null 

I am endeavouring to get 20 Horse upon the Island which were 
of great Advantage both to his Majesties Service and security of the 
place I hope his Majestie will not be offended at it since there is no 
good corespondence to be held from the severall parts of the Island 
without them My Lord there are many Troubles and difficulties 
I am engaged m betwixt his Majesties just Right and some of these 
peoples pretences m point of Title to those Estates they possesse : I 
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hope I have Creditt with your Lordshipp to beleeve me so modest Public Re- 
and just, and so well to understand the Honnor, as well as Interest ^ord Office, 
of his Majesties Government in these parts, that I would not by force y ol X1 j 
violate any man’s just Title and of the contrary, I will no more loose f 0 iio 273 
a penny I can discover that is due to his Majestie, then I will part with 
my eyes I have good reason to beleeve I shall this yeare increase his 
Majesties Revenue to some considerable advantage, and if I live the 
next yeare more, and resolve not to give over till I have made the 
soyle of the whole Island pay his Majestie Rent What recruit es of 
Stores and moneyes we want Ensigne Price hath Lists of and will 
acquaint your Lordshipp with them I hope his Majestie and CounciU 
will consider that more then the Revenue comes to must bee supplied 
by his Majestie which if he please to send m Commodities, would 
turne to better account then Letters of Credit for as they value 
money here, his Majestie pays above 40 per Cent for Exchange I will 
not m this longer trouble your Lordshipp then whilst I begg your 
pardon for this tedious trouble, and as m dutv bound subscribe my 
Selfe 

Your Lordshipps most obedient 
and humble servant 
Gervase Lucas. 

[ Endorsed ] 

Duplicate of Sir Gervas Lucas’ letter to Lord 
Chancellor March 2d 1666/7 touching the 
fishry and the King’s Lands 
[ Title inserted on first page — ] 

Letter from Sir Gervais Lucas to the Lord Chancelor 

May it please your Lordship Public Re 

According to your Lordships command, we herewith send you c o 7?! 
our letters to our president at Surrat, and our Agent at the Fort, Vol x[ 
in favour of the French We have m several former letters recom- *°h° 88 
mended the same, and have an account from them, that they have 
on all occasions acted towards them as became them, and consonant 
to our orders, although the French have not been so candid towards 
us For at Surrat they insisted very high to have our Ships strike to 
theirs, which our President fairly avoided And by our last letters 
from Fort St George, we have advise from our Agent, that the 
French General had seized two boats loaden for English accompt ; and 
the Ship Ruby and her lading belonging to Mr Jearsey, one of our 
Factors, and refused to restore the same, notwithstanding our Agent 
addressed to him to that effect We therefore pray your Lordship 
would obtain for us letters to their Officers, that they may give noe 
occasion of future differences, and to restore the Ship and Goods taken : 
that so the desired amity may be preserved intire on their part, as it 
shall be on Ours 

We remain, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordships most humble Servant 

Nathaniel Herne. p] Deputy . 

East India House London 
23 rd August , 1673 
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[Addressed.] 

For the right Honoble. the Earle of Arlington 
his Majesties Principall Secretane of State 
These present 

[Endorsed.] 

August 23. 73. 

East India Company 

The above account of the crooked devices, and devious 
methods of Mr. Humphrey Cook, whose subsequent conduct 
confirms honest Lucas’ trenchant analysis of this adventurer’s 
character, should be compared with the following narrative. 
Lucas paints the picture in sombre colours, but it is a faithful 
representation of reality , Wilcox descnbes m modest language 
the work he had accomplished This is the first account of the 
system of Justice established in Bombay. 

The following elaborate Report of the establishment of a 
Law in Bombay gives a very good account of Bombay George 
Wilcox was appointed a Judge on August 8, 1672 (Bombay 
Council to Surat, July 12, 1672. Selections ) The Directors 
sent out the Statute Book and other law books in December of 
the same year, and Wilcox framed a rough Code of Civil Procedure. 
(Forrest’s Selections, I, p 64 ) Portuguese Law was superseded by 
the English Law, and Wilcox was kept fully employed He died of 
fever on August 9, 1774 A glance at the list of “ Fees belonging to 
the Court” shows that justice was fairly cheap, though, of course, 
it was rough and ready. Bombay was divided into 3 hundreds, 
the hundred of “ Bombay, of Maym, and Mazagon, each hundred 
to have a Justice of Peace and Constable.” The Judge’s salary 
was “pitcht upon Rs 2,000 annually, and that to be paid out of 
fines, provided they were sufficient , if not, to be made up out 
of the treasury.” This modest amount seems to have satisfied 
him, as the island was poor, and the pay of all officers, as " Clerks, 
Tipstaves, Messengers, Interpreters of the Portugal and Canary 
languages, and all charges belonging to the monthly sessions " 
was paid by him out of the fines The “order of going to the 
Court of Judicature ” is quaintly described, and a full report is 
supplied of the worthy Governor’s eloquent speech on the English 
Law. It must have been an imposing ceremony, relieving the grey 
monotony of disease and poverty. He put down several drinking 
houses, and seems to have given general satisfaction. 

According to the Governors command, I have drawn up a 
narrative of the establishment of the Law on the Island Bombay, as 
it is now setled, and confirmed by him, since his coming upon the 
place which is as followeth 
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The watchful eye of our Honble Governor being alwaies open ic 0 J* e ‘ 
to behold the things that belongs to our Peace, could never be satisfied, ^ o. 77! 
but in the prospect of that, which he hath now accomplished, to which v 0 1 XI l, 
end, after a most dangerous voiage from Surratt, it pleased the Almighty folio 186. 
that he arrived safe amongst U9, sigmfiing, though wee should be 
blest, yet it must be with difficulties No sooner had his foot toucht 
our shore, but God toucht his heart, a fast was imediatly proclaimed, 
and kept, next a Proclamation issued out against the breach of the 
Sabboth profanness, drunkenness, and uncleanness, this rejoyct us at 
hoping when God was in the beginning, a blessing would be m the 
Conclusion Having done this, divers petitions were brought m by the 
severall Cast for establishing the English Laws, upon which, his Honr. 
ordered me to bring m the forme and method of proceedings m a Court 
of Judicature, and the manner of setlmg al things as near as possible, 
according to the Custome, and constitution, of England, which having 
done m three several papers, he was pleased to issue forth his 
Proclamation foi abolishing (from and after the first day of August 
next) the Portugal laws, and for establishing the English, and likwi9e 
to make void al Comissions of the Peace in the Portugal hands The 
forme and method then offered is as followeth, vizt 

A Summons to be left by an officer appointed for that purpose 
at the house of the Deffendant. In case of non appearance, Oath to 
be made m open Court that the summons was served by the 
messenger. 

Forme of the Summons 

By vertue of an Action of trespass in the Case damages 

at the suit of you shal summon t ) appear at the 

Guild Hal of this Island on and m case of non 

appearence by his Atturney the Court will proceed to Judgment on 
evidence of the Plantiff 

The next Court day after summons the Plantiff to give in 
Declaration 

Two Court daies after Declaration to come to a Tryal, without 
sufficient cause shewed to the Contrary A Court to be held every 
weeke if there be occasion 

Officers belonging to the Court 

A Judg, Councill, Clerk of the Papers, Tipstaffs and Clerks, 
besides Jury men 

Fees belonging to the Court 


Summons and sealing of it . 

Rs 

2: 

Pice. 

00 

Entrmg the Action . 

0 

06 

Messenger for serving the summons 

0 

12 

Councilors fee 

1 

16 

Drawing a Declaration 

1 

16. 

Swear mg wittness 

0* 

04 

Summoning a Jury 

1 

00 

Jurys Verdict 

2 

00 

Subpena 

1 

oo- 

Joyning issue 

1 

16: 

Entnng Judgment 

1 . 

03 

Taking out execution 

2: 

00: 
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The party imprisoned if he hath a vissible estate, and wil not 
make sale of it towards paiment of his debts in six months time, sale 
shall be made for him and he released 


The second paper was reasons for setting an office for proving of 
wills and granting Administrations, which are as followed. 

The Law cannot have its current without this Establishment and 
what law can take hold of an executor, without he takes upon him the 
Execution of the wil, an executor m a wil is only nominal, 'tis the 
Probate makes him Legal 

If the Testator dies m debt, no Creditor can sue his Executor 
without he takes upon him the probate, should any bring an action 
against him ? how would he giound his Declaration, it must ly either 
as an Executor or Administrator, how can that be when he never did 
administer 


This settlement quiets the mind of al people they being m a 
capacity to recover their own An Executor taking upon him the 
execution of a will has as much power to sue any man, as any man 
has power to sue him, here the laws has its current, and every man 
will mjoy his right, and without this the best part of the law signifies 
litle 


Officers tn the Office 
A Register, Clerke, and an Appariter. 


Fees to he taken m the Office 



Rs 

Pice. 

The Probate and seale and swearing an 



executor 

3- 

08. 

Ingrossing of a wil 

1 

16 

For Registing it 

This to the Register, and he to pay his Clerks 

1 

16 

and to be at al charges etce 

For an Administration and Seale . 

6 

00. 

Entring a Caveat 

0 

12 

For warning a Caveat 

0 

12: 

For Coppnng a will 

1. 

16 


The Register to be at al charges in the Office for Pen, Ink, Paper, 
and bookes 


Al wills to be registed and bound up, and to be kept as records 
m the office, and the original wil to be there also 
Bookes to he m the Office 

A Booke of Probates, Administrations, Caveats, and a Calender, 
these to be renewed every Yeare at the Charge of the Register 

Al Inventoryes to be brought into the office, or the parties to be 
fined The reason for this is because if Inventories are not brought, 
Estates wil be concealed, and so Creditois wil be defraued [ sic 
? defrauded ]. 

The Charge of an Inventorye is two rupies a length, it being twice 
writt over, one for the partie, the other to remame m the office. 
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An account to be likwise brought m the charge the same with 
the Inventory. 

The third paper was the manner of keeping a Sessions , and 
dividing Bombay into hundreds which is as following vut 

Bombay to be devided mto three hundreds The hundred of 
Bombay of Maym and Mazagan each hundred to have a Justice of 
peace and Constable A Sessions to be held every month, the Justices 
of every hundred to be there The place Bombay and the Sessions 
to be kept where the Court of Judicature is kept, upon every complaint 
made to the Justices they to issue out their warrant, the crime to be 
incerted in it, the Constable to serve the warrant, if possible the Justices 
to make freinds, if not to binde them over to the Sessions taking 
security for prosecuting and appearing, sending the examination to the 
Clerk of the Peace, and he to draw up an Indictment, if no security can 
be found the partie to be sent to the Gaile til next Sessions, there to 
be heard before the Judg and Justices 

Two prisons to be ordered, one for debt, the other for felons, both 
to be m Bombay and the prisoners of each hundred to be brought 
thither by the Constable 

A sufficient Person to be chosen Keeper of the prison, he to put 
m security to the Judg against al escapes, and he to pay the debt of al 
escapes and to be recovered by Law 

Upon al escapes of felons and murders, the Keeper to be imprisoned 
and to be severely fined 

Officers belonging to the Sessions. 

Clerk of the Peace, Clerks and Cryer and Interprotors 

A Constable to serve but one yeare, a new one to be chose every 
Easter Mundy by the major Voices of the Inhabitants, he to be 
sworne at Sessions, every hundred to chose their own Constable, and 
no Constable to serve any warrant but m his own hundred 

Church wardens to be annually chosen and sworn at the Sessions, 
they to see al people come to prayers mornings and Evenings, al 
defaulters to present them at the Sessions, as also al drunkenness, 
swearing, uncleanness and other Debaucheries that they may be fined 
according to their Crimes 

Overseers of the high waies to be annually chosen, they to act as 
neare as may be according to Law, Custome, and Convemency of 
the place 

A Register to be made, to Register al mortgages, Sales, Deeds, 
Conveiances and alienations, &c 

A Coroner to be made to enquire after al murders and casual deaths, 
and to retourne them into Sessions, he to be an able man. 

This method of law and Government thus delivered, was fully 
and freely debated where the Governor was pleased, weighing every 
particular with the Council, to approve of the whole, and ordered that 
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Public Re- the Island should be Govern'd according to this forme, and that 
ever y one s ^ ou ld give obedience therunto 

toho 136 1 If His Honr after this, fel upon the choise of fit persons to act 
in this great and weighty affair ; where like a prudent and wise Senator, 
he discoursed very excellently upon the office and place of a Judg, 
declaring that a person qualified for that imploy should be prudent, 
knowing, grave and upright m his life and conversation, desiring, 
that they would likwise consider, that the honor of our English nation, 
depended upon the Choice of such a person, this being so wel per- 
formed, and he having ieceived such satisfaction from the method 
brought in, was pleased to nominate me to officiate as Judg. I was so 
surprized Knowing my inabilities to undertake so great a charge, 
desired his Honr to make Choice of another, whose parts were more 
able to perform so great an imploy, but the whole Council approving 
of the Choice, imediatly voted me to stand, ordering that I should 
fit and prepare my self against the time appointed, and likwise find 
out a house where the Court of Judicatuie should be kept 

The next thing that offered was setlmg the office for proving of 
wills and granting Administrations, the Governor was pleased to 
conferr that upon me which I accepted as having been breed threfe] 
years a Clerk m the Prerogative Office His Honr after this endeav- 
oring to leave nothing undone, that might make the place happy, 
produces the Honble Company orders for setlmg a Register, for 
Regi9trmg all Mortgages, Sales, Deeds, Alienations &ca which 
Registry I have also accepted as belonging partly to the law, as likwise 
the establishing a Court of Conscience 

This being done, the Governor and Council tooke me off of al 
manner of trade and commerce appointing me wholy to the study of 
the Law, and to spend my time in reading such bookes as might 
advantage me to performe my duty m so high a place 

This dismabled me from improving that litle stock which was 
spared from my wife and Children, I must be no merchant, so that I 
can neither serve your Honr in trade, nor advance my fortunes by 
commerce, I can expect no riches but what my salary wil make, and 
truly 25* per Annum wil be but litle A penny improv'd may turn to a 
pound, but when that is denied it will be just like the mans talent m the 
Gospel, it was the same when he tooke it out of the ground as when 
he put it m This applied wil be just as I came out, so I returned, 
I hope I shal not game your Honrs displeasure by this, I humbly 
throw my self and consernes at the Honble Company's feet, not 
questioning, but if any thing be done to make myself and family som- 
what happy, their Honrs wil not be displeased with it, especially 
when their interest is no waies prejudiced 

My salary came next in debate which before any thing like a 
proposal came, Several things were offered, it was thought convenient 
I should keepe house, and my Table should be so furnished, that their 
Honrs should have creditt, and strangers entertainment, this tooke 
up some time, for the Governor debating the Honble Company's 
interest, tooke care they should not be charged, yet something was 
to be done, that a creditt might go along with this new setlement, 
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and it was agreed, that I should have an esteem put upon me by living Pu ^ llc nfl ? e " 
somwhat answerable to my place. Things standing thus, a 9ume^ 0rd o Offi ^ 
was pitcht upon, which was 2000 rupies annually, and that to be paid v 0 1 x 1 I, 
out of fines, provided, they were sufficient, if not, to be made up out folio 136 
of the Treasury, this past with some litle difficulty, because your 
Honrs were wholy considered, before the Sume was concluded 
I hope as the law has a repute upon the place, so it wil not be chargable 
to your Honrs the Island is so poore, that forma pauper have been 
most of our Clients, but hitherto all Officers as Clerks, Tipstaves, 

Messengers, Interpreters of the Portugal and Cannary languages, and 
al charges belonging to the monthly Sessions, have been paid by me 
out of fines , As to my self, I had rather have your Honrs favour 
with a litle, then abundance, with displeasure, but question not, as 
the Inferior Officers have their being from the Law, my self wil not be 
excluded This being so, I humbly beg, that what hath past, your 
Honrs wil approve, and that your great wisdomes wil be satisfied, that 
nothing was done, nor acted, before your Homs concernes were 
debated, which being truly considered, I am verily perswaded, that 
where your servants are made happy through honest meanes, your 
Honrs wil rather encourage them, then be dissatisfied 

The first of August drawing nigh, the President &ca Council 
thought fit; that so great a day, should not pass without somthing of 
honor, for had there been no solemnity with this Change, the Peoples 
disesteeme of us, would have been greater then their satisfaction 
Meddals were ordered to be made and flung among the people, and 
this to let them see, that what was done, could as wel be maintained 

The managment of this great business, was wholy left to our 
prudent and Worthy Governor, whose great wisdome appeared in 
this, that there was so great a Grandure with so little expensis The 
day being now come, and every one in a readiness to attend the 
Governor, there fel so prodigious a quantity of rame, that his Honr 
was forct to put of the solemnity til the eight day The order of our 
going to the Court of Judicature, and the works of the day be pleased 
to take as Followeth, vizt 

Fifty Bandanes in Green liveries marching two by two. 

20 Gentues J 

20 Mooremen each representing their several cast or sect 

20 Christians J marching two by two 

His Honrs horse of State lead by an Englishman 

Two trumpets and Kettle Drums on horse back 

The English and Portugal Secretary on horse back carrying his 
Majesties letteis Patents to the Honble Company and 
their Comission to the Governor tyed up m scarfes 

The Justices of the Peace and Council richly habited on horse 
back. 

The Governor in his Pallankeen with fower English pages on 
each side m rich liveries bare headed Surrounded at 
distance with Peons, and blacks. 
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The Clerke of the Papers on foot 

The fower Atturneys, or Common Leaders on foot. 

The keeper of the prisons and the two Tipstaffs on foot, 
bare headed before the Judg 

The Judg on horse back on a Velvet foot cloath 
His Servants in Purple serge liveries 
Fower Constables with their staves 
Two Churchwardens. 

Gentlemen m Coaches and Palankeens. 

Both the Companies of foot (except the main Guard) 
marching in the Reare. 

The whole as aforesaid marching through a guard of the militie* 
into the Bazar neare two miles m circumference, came to the 
Guild Hal, where the Goveinor entrmg the Court, tooke the Chaire, 
placing me next to him on his right hand, and the Gentlemen of the 
Council and Justices tooke their places accordingly Proclamation 
being made and silence commanded, the Clerke of the papers read 
his Majesties letters Patents to the Honble Company for the Island 
Bombay, then the English Secietary read the Companys Comission 
to the Governor, which being done, he was pleased to give me my oath 
as Judg, as also my Comission, which was likewise read , afterwards 
I swore the several Justices of the Peace, the Governor giving them 
their Comissions, which were also read , next I swore the Publick 
notary and Coroner, then the Clerk of the Peace swore the Church 
wardens and Constables, and their staves were delivered to them by 
the Governor, with a charge to execute their respective offices and 
places honestly and uprightly, after this the Governor standing up 
(and the Court also rising) was pleased to make a most excellent speech 
m commendation of the English laws, which afterwards was Inter- 
preted to the Portuguess m their own language by the Portugal 
Secretary, the speech is as followeth Vizt 

My Worthy Countrymen, and you al good subjects of his Sacred 
Majesty and of the Honble Company It is not unknown unto you 
that the first of August was Intended for the celebration of this 
solemnity, but it pleased God to send on that day and time soe great 
and almost prodigious quantity of raine, that I was forced to suspend 
it to this day It seemes providence thought good to order some 
great and extraordinary accident to attend 90 great and extraordinary 
a worke, to render it the more remarkable to the advancement of his 
Glory , And seing it is now soe happely performed, I cannot doe less 
then in soe solemne a day of Joy to close up the Ceremony with a few 
words of consolation and advice. 

In al great and publique alterations of Laws or Government wise 
men have observed that the minds of the People receive Impressions 
of satisfaction or disgust, according as their passions or Interests doe 
Incline them to like or dislike the Change. 

I nothing doubt but in a body composed of soe many Casts of 
people as are on this Island, some though very few disaffected persons 
may be found, who more m regard to their owne ends then to the 
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publique good, doe privately wish this change had not bin, but that Public Re- 
the old Custumes had bin continued However m the mame I daie Office, 
boldly affirme, that the best and most sober part of al the several y 0 j x j j* 
Inhabitants, nay even of the Portuguess themselves are exceedingly folio 136. 
satisfied and receive the establishment of the English Laws with much 
assurance of happiness and security therfrom 

Two things have caused some admiration in the minds of wise 
and considering men, as wel among our selves as of our neighbours. 

First why the English having had possession of this Island now 
seaven years have not m al this time governed by their own laws 

Second why this Port and Island hath not thriven in trade 
and repute according to expectation, semg the English are knowne 
to be a nation soe happy and succeedful* in their enterpnzes, that • 
wherever they plant their foot, through the blessing of God on their 
Industry, Trade and riches doe attend them As not only India but 
most paits of the habitable world can beaie them wittness 

To the first consideration I shal say nothing at this time , But 
to the last I am free to declare my Judgment That the only cheife 
reason why this Island Bombay hath not increased m trade and 
splendour, hath bin for want of the English laws But in this my 
assertion I would not be misunderstood, for I speake not this m 
derogation of, or dishonor to the Laws of the Kingdome of Portugal, 
for I know and declare them to be excellent wise and pious Laws, But 
as it is manifest that all Cuuntrys and Kingdomes are Governed by 
Rites, Customes and constitutions in the Execution of the Laws 
peculiar to themselves, soe tis an undoubted Maxime that those 
constitutions may stand with the good and Publique benefit of one 
nation which wil not square or beare proportion with the Interest of 
another 

This is the true State of the Case with us The English Interest 
on this Island Bombay I may well compare to an hopeful Child fed 
with forreigne milke , which not agreeing with its natural constitution, 
hath hindered its gioweth, and increased evill humors , But now being 
restored to the breasts of its own mother, there is no question, through 
the Providence of God, it will m time grow m Stature, good fortune 
and m favour with God and man 

And we may reckon the series of its good successe from the 
commencement of this happy day, I say this happy day, for it is a 
day of Joy and no mean consolation , A day of praise to God, and 
which wee ought to have in remembrance, and truly amongst many 
blessings which the Divine hand hath pleased to conferr on me I 
owne this with a just devotion as a most remarkable providence over 
me, that God hath preserved me to this day to be a faithfull though a 
mean Instrument of soe good a worke 

Formerly the name of the English Nation was knowne to these 
parts only by the honesty of then traffique, but now I trust m God 
through the just execution of these laws, that our Neighbour nations 
will have cause to say of us, as Moses discourses of the Children of 
Israel, and their Laws m his Excellent speech which he makes them 
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Public Re- i n the 4th Chapter of Deuteronomy The nations, saith he, which are 
a>rd about you hearing of your statutes and Judgments will say, 

Mo 136 1 Surely this great nation is a wise and an understanding people, 
for what nation is there soe great which hath statutes and Judge- 
ments soe Righteous as all these Laws which I set before you this day ? 


Many Nations have been famous for just and wholesome Laws 
as the Jews, the Athenians, the Lacedemonians, the Persians and 
Romans and others As to our Laws, I shal not enter into a large 
emcomium of them, but in breife tel you, that these Laws, I say the 
nationall Laws of England, as also that Excellent Abredgement of 
them recommended by the Honble. Company are grounded on the 
Laws of God written m his holy word, and on the Laws of nature 
stamped on the heart of man, and they are compiled from the 
quintessence, or best part of all other Laws, especially those of the 
Roman Empire, which in their time were held as Sacred But 
herein ours seem to have the advantage, in that they are free from 
the laborious ceremony of the one, and from the Intricacy and 
corruption of the other I doe therfore pronounce you, the Inhabitants 
of this Island, of what quality soever, to be happy m them, and I 
doe require you all, m the name of his Sacred Majestie and of the 
Honble. Company, to acquiess therm, Assuring your selves of Justice 
and security m your lives, m your liberties, m your families, m your 
Estates, goods and prosperityes, and what ever you can m equity 
pretend to or call your owne But Laws though m themselves never 
so wise and pious are but a dead letter and of litle force except there be 
a due and impartiall execution of them I must now therefore 
address my discourse to you, Worthy Sir, who are appointed to be the 
Reverend Judge of this Court of Judicature, and the faithful Adminis- 
trator of these Laws I need not tell you what a great and important 
trust is Committed to you, nor need I bespeake your care and Integrity 
m your discharge of your Duty, for you are fully sencible of the one, 
and I am sufficiently convinced of the other, I shall only tell you that 
you have the Charge of God upon you, the Command of his Majestie 
and the Honble Company, and by their order and authority from 
me to deal Impartial Justice to ail with out fear, favour or respect of 
Person. 

The Inhabitants of this Island consist of severall nations and 
Religions to wit—, English, Portuguess and other Christians, Moores, 
and Jentues, but you, when you sit m this seat of Justice and Judge- 
ment, must looke upon them all with one single eye as I doe, without 
distinction of Nation or Religion, for they are all his Majesties and the 
Honble Companys Subjects as the English are, and have all an 
equall title and right to Justice and you must doe them all Justice, 
even the meanest person of the Island, and m particular the Poore, 
the Orphan, the Widdow and the stranger, m al matters of controversy, 
of Common right, and Meum and Tuum , And this not only one against 
the other, but even against myself and these who are in office under 
me, nay against the Honble. Company themselves when Law, Reason 
and Equity shal require you soe to doe, for this is your Duty and 
therin will you be justified, and m soe doing God wil be with you to 
strengthen you, his Majestie and the Company will comend and reward 
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you, and I, in my place, shal be ready to assist, Countenance, honour Public Re- 
and protect you to the utmost of the power and Authority entrusted Office, 
to me , And soe I pray God give his blessing to you. V o i° X n 

The Governor having ended his speech I delivered him a petition follGl 
on behalf of al prisoners that they might have the benefit of this 
happy day by Injoymg their libertie His Honr. was pleased 
to grant me the petition, and Imediately liberty was proclamed with 
great acclamation, and the prison doores set open, this being done, 

Oui Worthy Governor rises out of the Chair and was pleased to put 
me m, commanding that obedience should be given me by the Court, 
and al else in that place of Judicature, which concluded the ceremony 
and worke of the day with great shouts and acclamation of God save 
the King of Great Bnttaine and the Honble Company His 
Honr foreseeing that the concourse of people might hinder his 
passage m marching, appointed a master of the Ceremonies to keep 
good orders, and where he saw a great press to fling the meddals 
amongst them, which was coyned for that purpose The Governor 
was pleased, with the whole Court, to march afoot to the fort, where 
he was received and saluted by the two Companies drawn up with three 
vollies of smal shot and 31 Great ordinance, and at night great Bonfires 
were made and the whole Island filled with rejoycmg 

I doubt I have troubled your Honrs in this tedious relation, 
but the time that is now spent I hope will prove happy because your 
Island is soe Never was there a joyfuller day, the whole Island is 
become English , wee are incorporated and our Interest is al one, 
nothing stnks them into a greater admiration then our Justice, the 
sound whereof remame9 not only with us but hath reacht our 
neighbours eares , many being willing to come amongst us, there is no 
question but God who hath done this, wil give his blessing to it, and 
those who know him not in litle time may be brought to fear his name, 
for all kind of vice is discouraged, swearing and profaning the Lord's 
day punmshed and al uncleanness severely chastised I cannot 
omitt to give your Honrs, an account what passed at our Sessions 
(upon the account of rape the manner thus) one of your private 
Centmels, a Dutch man, enters a womans house, and offers incivilities 
to her, she refusing, he puls her forth by the hair of her head, draging 
her towards the Sea amongst a company of rocks, she made a great 
outcry calmg out for help, but he drawing out his sword put it to her 
brest, swearing terrible oaths he would have his will or he would 
murder her, some of the Country people hearing a voise came to 
see what was the matter, they were no sooner espied by this fellow, 
but he makes to them with his sword drawn, and makes them al 
fley ; the woman by this had means to run away, but he left persu- 
ing the people and overtooke her, draging her by the hair, and gaggs 
her, putmg his sword to her brest, sweanng being she would not 
consent to him willingly he would make her by force or he would kil 
her , she could make no further outcry he having ramed hi9 hanker- 
chief m her mouth, and he stil using thi9 violence by drawing her 
amongst the rocks, with his sword to her brest, overcame the poore 
woman (being tired with strugling) and satisfied his beastiality , the 
woman and her husband complaining he was comitted, an Indictment 
was drawn up against him and the Jury, upon the woman's and 
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cord ^Office" witnesses* oaths, brought him in guilty, and accordingly had his sentence 
C 0, 11, hanged, but execution day being the day after the agreement 
Vol Xll, was made between your Honrs and the people of this Island, they 
folio 136 begged his life, which the Governor was pleased to grant but banished 
him imediatly of the Island This gave a General satisfaction to the 
people, and has brought such a repute to our Justice, that they think 
themselves happy under our Government 

And that the Honble. Company may not be unacquainted 
with the whole proceedings of their Island, be pleased to pardon me 
if I trouble your Honrs with what hath passed at our private Sessions 

A french man had his house puld down for selmg drmk and 
permitting publick gaming on the Lord's day in time of prayer, as also 
for harbouring lewd women, and suffering al kind of debauchery, and 
al this after warning given him to the contrary 

Several persons fined for their contempt and obstmancy m 
refusing to come to Church, spending their time in publick house to 
the scandoll of our Christian religion and contempt of Government 

The Butchers and Fishermen warn'd m to supply the markets 
with fish and flesh at moderate rates, that housekeepers may not be 
at a losse to provide for their families, nor Europe ships for fresh 
provisions at their arrival 

An Hospital to be provided for the sick, that care may be taken 
out mongi them b y the Doctors (in one place *), and this to be done without 
nal] charge to the Honble Company 

Care taken for the mending and making publick high waies from 
place to place, and this to be done at the publick charge 

Several publick drinking houses put downe for permitting al 
manner of debauchery and wickedness and selmg drink without 
license 

I shal not insert further for fear of being tedious, my Duty 
commands me to a just account, if m that I have been troublesome : 
tis my zeale to your Honrs service, which as it requires my faith- 
fulness, so I hope it wil beg my pardon, my conclusion shal be my 
prayers that God that hath made your Honrs famous here wil likwise 
make you happy hereafter 


George Wilcox 


Bombay 30 December 1672 
[Endorsed ] 

George Wilcox Narrative 
concerning the establishing 
the English laws on Bombaay. 
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A Court of Committees holden the 14 th day of February 1672 [1672/3], 

On reading a letter from Sir Rob Southwell with one enclosed Court Book, 
written him by the Portugal Ambassador, desiring the Companys x x V* 1 
Orders to the President at Surat for reestablishing the Portuguez page 
Jesuits m their Estates at Bombay , It is ordered that it be referred 
to the Committees for Suratt to peruse the Orders already made m 
this busmes, and what hath been written by our Factors of the 
proceedings at Goa , and to make Report thereof, with their opinion 
what answer is fit to be given to Sir Robert Southwell touching the 
same and the care thereof is referred to Maj Thomson 

The following important document supplies us with very 
valuable information on many striking events of that stormy 
period That the Company suffered from Sivaji's depredations 
is clear from the various accounts of its factors. 

Wee come now to acquaint you with the Occurences of these Public Re - 
parts since the last Monsoone The Patans, a people bordering on cord Office, 
Candaharr, are fallen into the Mogulls Territories, and taken the^o^x/i' 
Province of Cabull, dnving Mohobutt Cawne out of the cheife Citty, | ol ^ 0 23 q ’ 

so named where they have seated themselves, and as yet, Wee heare 
not of any Army the Mogull hath sent against them to recover the 
Country Sevagee hath fallen into the King of Visapores Country 
(who deceased this yeare) and rob'd divers places of Consequence, and 
taken some castles, among other places Hubely that Mart of our Carwarr 
Factory where wee sell and buy most of the goods that Port affords us 
There the Honble Company have lost to the amont of about £3500 ster- 
ling rob’d by Sevagee 's soldiers, since which mrodes the Visapore King 
hath sent an Army against him, and on this side lyes the Mogulls forces, 
against both which he hath raised a Potent army And hath so well 
fenced the Avennues into his Country, that he hopes to deale with 
them both, though wee beleive the Visapore Army may withdraw 
if not being the Interest of that King to destroy Sevagee who is 
the only Bullwark bet weene him and the Mogull And notwithstanding 
he is thus besett yet t upon any rumour of an army being within 60 mile9 
of Surrat the Towne isallarmdand ready to fly, as they were the passed 
month, when the Gates were shutt up for some time to keepe the people 
m The French at St Thoma beat off the Golcundah army, and raised the 
seige (this wee think wee advised the last Monsoone) afterwards Mounsieur 
La Hay the Vice Roy with two shipps of Warr went to Metchlepatam 
where he burnt 5 or 6 Jonncks and threatned the Towne if that King 
would not come to a peace with them Havemg spent there some 
time in the Month of June he returned to St Thoma where 
unexpectedly he found Rickleffe Van Goens with a Fleete of 19 men 
of Warr before it, he stood in for the Road but the wind chopt about 
and having discharged some broad sides with the outermost Shipps 
he stood off to Sea and fell in with some Port about 30 Leagues to the 
Southward where hee had not beene long but hee espied our Fleete of 
shipps bound from England which hee tooke to bee the Dutch Fleete 
pursuing him he sett sayle again and put for St Thoma where it 
was his good fortune that the Dutch were gone from the place after 
they had discharged some broad sides against it, and he gott safe into 
his Goverment where not long before Mounsieur Baron one of the 

J 
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Pnbkc Re- Directors Generali here was safely arrived with 3 Vessells from Surrat. 

The Dutch have bm using all their Interest in the Golcundah Court 
v ol. XII* 0 draw downe their forces again to beseige it by land and they will 
folio ’230. ’ beseige it by Sea, and promise to deliver the Citty to the King, but as 
to their further proceedings against St Thoma wee have not yet 
advice And our Fleets arrivall on that Coast the 26th June might put 
the Dutch Gennerall upon other Counsells The Masstngberd spend- 
ing her head and Boltspnte put back agame to England but blessed 
be God came safe into Madrasse road and Joyned with the Fleete the 
30th July Wee heard by Letters from thence in August that Van Goens 
with a Fleete of 22 Sail (but some of them crasy shipps and not very 
well manned, only his owne shipp had 65 brasse Gunns 250 men) were 
off Negapatam neare Ceilon, whence upon occasion he might drawe 
more men from his Garrisons, and probably attend the motion of our 
Fleete in passing about Ceilon, but Wee have no advice of any Actions 
nor heare not from Sir William Langhorne of their Departure toward 
us though he promised to dispatch them the 1st of September and 
send us advise thereof imediately, but wee beleive hee sent directly 
to Bombay, and the Army’s lying m the way may have hmdred the 
passage of the Cossett9 Wee are now hourely expecting newes of 
their Arnveall on this Coast, for Wee trust in God they were able by 
his protection to make their way through the Enemy 

[Endorsed ] 

Occurrences in India from 
May 1673 to November following 

The Company’s petition to Charles, reproduced below, sum- 
marises the causes of its conflict with the Portuguese. A compar- 
ison of its grievances, with the rights enjoyed by the Portuguese 
by their Treaty with Humphrey Cook, leads me to believe that 
some of the actions of the Portuguese were permissible under the 
Treaty. The main fault of Charles lay in not repudiating that 
indefensible convention earlier. As regards the question of the 
dependencies, the cession of Bombay did not involve the cession of 
adjoining territories, and Bassein was no more a dependency of 
Bombay at that period, than was Thana. The Treaty, it will be 
remembered, had ceded Bombay and its “ appurtenances ”, 
This term was in itself liable to endless discussions, and we are 
not surprised to find Charles insisting on the delivery of Thana. 
It is, however, clear that the Portuguese exceeded the limits 
assigned to their privileges, and that they made it impossible for 
the Company to prosecute their trade in safety. The Company 
requested Charles to examine the nght and extent of its dominion 
in Bombay, and this, as we shall see, was done with characteristic 
thoroughness. 

George Wilcox’s quaint narrative of the establishment 
of Law m Bombay should be compared with the vigorous 
representations of the Company to Charles II. The one gives a 
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vivid picture of the simple splendour and homely saws of the 
honest Governor, the other an energetic protest against the 
encroachments of their wily neighbours. That these encroach- 
ments were the inevitable outcome of their own cupidity and 
ignorance is complacently ignored by that eminently “ just ” 
institution , nor do they pay much heed to the original rights 
exercised by the Portuguese in that part Of the legality of 
these rights there is no more doubt than there is doubt of their 
injurious effects on the Company's trade. Legally, the Portu- 
guese were in a very strong position, and the Company's mis- 
take consisted in trying to argue away all the rights secured 
by them under their treaty with Cook Charles cut the Gordian 
knot by repudiating the Treaty altogether. This, it must 
be confessed, was the only possible step, as, of course, it was 
the logical deduction from the insecure legal position in which 
the poor Company was placed The following petition sums 
up all the causes of this quarrel — 

To the Kings most Excellent Majestie. Public R*- 

The humble petition and Representation of the Governor cor d Office, 
and Company of Merchants of London trading to th e voi°xm 
East Indies touching the Rights of the Port and Bay of f 0 i 10 47 ' 

Bombaim. 


Sheweth 

That your Majesty being by a Treaty with the Crown of Portugal 
seised of the Port and Island of Bombay in the East Indies, with all 
the Rights territories and appurtenances thereof whatsoever, aswel 
the property as the full dominion and sovereignty of the said Port and 
Island, with all the Royalties thereof , aswel in order to augment the 
Interest and Trade of the English m those parts (which are the words 
of the said Treaty) as to enable them to assist, defend and protect the 
Subjects of Portugal against their enemies Your Majesty did m 
your Princely wisdom think it convenient (after several years govern- 
ing that place by your imediate Officers) to grant and transferr the 
said Port and Island of Bombay, with the appurtenances, unto your 
petitioners, who having applied themselves with great expense to 
build, cultivate and fortify the said place, so as to make it for all age9 
beneficial to your Majesty and your Kingdoms, and even useful to 
your Allies of the Crown of Portugal, according to the original scope 
and intendment of the said Treaty, Your Petitioners have yet from 
time to time met with so much unkindness and such arguments of 
malevolence m the Portuguese Governors in those parts against the 
prosperity and settlement thereof, that they are constrayned now 
again to appeal unto your Majesty for justice and protection And 
m truth, their grievances doe most peculiarly concern your Majesty 
to redress and vindicate, as relating to your Majesties Sovereignty 
and the Royalties of the place, which those people most despitefully 
endeavour to overthrow. 
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Public Re- Your Majesty may vouchsafe to call to mind the difficulties which 
o>rd^ Office, attended the first possession, even while the Treaty was fresh, while 
Voi, xill Crown was involved in warrs, and your Majesties Troops m actual 
folio 47. ’ service in Portugal How that by the perversness of a Governor 

(though carried over to that very intent) the whole voiage of the Lord 
Marlebrough and his Squadron was overthrown, to your Majesties 
great damage and the possession utterly refused, until fresh orders 
could come into India In which time, of 500 English Soldiers sent 
over under Sir Abraham Shipman to enter and secure the place, 300 
of them miserably died with want and extremities in a small desolate 
Island, which was the onely place of refuge they had So that when at 
length the residue entred into Bombay, they were not m a condition 
to dispute, but minded at that distance their own preservation more 
than any Royalties or Dependencies of the place And what by the 
death of some and want of vigour or capacity in others that command- 
ed there, your Majestie’s Rights were not asserted After which, your 
Majesty was graciously pleased to grant the same to the Petitioners. 
They at their very entrance found the effects of this distraction, and all 
advantage taken by the Portugueses from the disadvantages they 
themselves created And because your Petitioners heard it alleged. 
That if more indulgence were expressed by them to the Portugueses 
remaining m the place, all these hardships would be soon redrest, 
They did begin and so effectually apply themselves to the relief of 
the said Portugueses in all their interests and pretensions, as to leave 
none of them with any just cause of complaint 

The way being thus prepared, and that Article of the Treaty well 
weighed and considered, which did transferr the Sovereignty of the 
place and of its dependencies to your Majesty, some persons of account 
m your Petitioners service, were by them sent as Comissioners 
solemnly to treat with the Vice Roy of Goa, for the clearing up of these 
points but after all the methods of fayr treaty and other perswasions 
were attempted, nothing could be obtained from him but a declaration 
of want of orders from Portugal. And so farr he appeared from 
admitting a trade or good correspondence, which was also insisted on, 
according to the cleer and express tenor of the said treaty, that he 
expressly forbade the selling of any English at Basseen or Damon, 
or even the intercourse of our own boats from Bombay to the Mayn, 
especially when they shall bnng Tymber or Provisions, from whence 
onely those necessaries can be had. 

Your Petitioners presume to annex hereunto the 11th Article of 
the said Treaty, and the cleer interpretation it seems to bear . which 
with the Mapp will plainly shew the natural dependencies of those 
small places adjacent, as the memory of former parties will also justify 
the whole Right of your Petitioners present demands Yet contrary 
to so much justice do they obstruct the freedom of trade, and the 
progress of your Petitioners endeavours for a happy settlement, as may 
appear m the particulars following. 

1. They doe not onely refuse to deliver to them those small Islands 
and Dependencies mentioned, but doe on some of them so 
strengthen themselves, as that for but passing by m the 
open stream and at a distance from them, sally out with 
their boats, and lay arbitrary impositions on our Trade. 
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2. They force your Petitioners to pay Duties for passing but* 

by some other places, which were known to depend 
absolutely on the Custom house of Bombay (Mayhem) and 
to pay themselves their Duties there 

3. They pretend dominion over the Portugueses and other Subjects 

remaining with your Petitioners, and to so much of 
Sovereignty in the very Bay, as m their Bngantines to 
wear their flag, in the defiance and dishonor of our Forts . 
Nor will they permit our own Ships to sail quietly in those 
parts, without the protection of their passports. Your 
Petitioners name not other affronts and depredations 
that are often susteyned, but these particular ones would 
probably all cease if the said Article were duly 
observed. 


And seeing it is visible that m India the same Spirit of contradiction 
is derivedf to all other Governors which was so prejudicial to your 
Majesty m the first, and that whatever it be that your Petitioners 
expend towards their happmes they are never to thrive m that place, 
while they patiently submit to injuries, which the Governors there 
declare they cannot, or at least will not redress 

Your Petitioners therefore most humbly implore your Majesty 
first to cause the right and extent of your Dominion m that 
place, granted by the said Treaty, to be examined , and if 
they appear to have been thereby conveyed to your 
Majesty, that your Majesty would vouch safe to assert 
them, for your own honour and the protection of your 
Subjects, that your Petitioners may be restored to the 
sole dominion of the said Island, and that in the 
mean time till the said claim can be examined and 
asserted, as your Petitioners doe much esteem and in all 
thmg3 cultivate the friendship of the Portugueses 
(which your Majesties strict alliance with that Crown doth 
require) So they beseech your Majesty to procure from 
his Royal Highness the Pnnce Regent of Portugal, an 
effectual command to his Officers and Ministers m India 
That noe Governor or other person may henceforth 
presume by erecting of a Blockhouse, to obstruct the 
English from passing by Tannah or Carmjah, or to impose 
or demand any Customs or Duties from the English, but 
that they may freely pass with their boats and vessels 
by the said places without any interruption, as the 
Inhabitants of Bombay have formerly done , and that 
the said Governors, Officers and Ministers may be enjoyned 
to live upon better terms of amity and friendship than 
hitherto they have done. Your Petitioners expecting 
nothing more than what the favour of the Treaty leads 
them to demand, and the publique fayth thereof binds 
the Portugueses to make good. 


• [m] 


t [«*.] 


And they shall ever pray &c. 
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The following extracts from the Court Minute Book, 
Vol. XIX, in the India Office throw further light on this 
dispute : — 

A Court of Committees holden the Third day of March 1674 [ 1674/5 ] 

It is ordered, that it be referred to the Comtees for Surrat (unto 
whom Mr Jolhfe Mr Boone and Mr Paige are added) to consider what 
is fit to be presented to his Maty touching the opening of trade at 
Bombay, which is obstructed by the Portuguezes, or otherwise, for 
the advantage of that Island, and to report the same, and the care 
thereof is committed to Mr Rudge 

A Court of Committees holden the Nineteenth of July 1675. 

It is ordered, that it be referred to the Comtees for Surrat as also 
to Mr Jollife Mr Boone Mr Paige and Mr Houblon to consider of the 
late advises from Bombay touching the obstruction given by the 
Portuguezes to the Compa trade, and to prepare a Memorial of what 
is fit to be presented to his Maty touching that affayr, or any other 
particular that may be advantageous to the Compa , and to report 
the same to the Court, and the care thereof is committed to 
Mr. Houblon. 

A Court of Committees holden 23 February 1675 [ 1675/6 ] 

The several Members of Court now present were desired to 
accompany the Governor to Whitehall this afternoon to present 
a petition to his Maty touching the obstruction that is given to the 
Compa trade at Bombay, by the Portugueses m those parts 

The following document is a continuation of the preceding, 
but it enters, m greater detail, into the disputes with the 
Portuguese The Company complained that “ when their boats 
are sent by Caranja or Tannah for provisions, from whence onely 
such things must come, the fort in this place of Tannah, comands 
the Boats in, and the Governor levies 10, 12, or 14 p. c. 
as he pleaseth ; and because at Caranja the Stream is broad 
and no Fort on that side to comand, Boats are there armed 
out with soldiers, and such duty levied by them as they think fitt, 
unless when the English also put soldiers in their Boats, as they 
doe to resist it.” These irritating proceedings could not fail to 
arouse anger, and the later documents describe at length the 
various forms which these squabbles assumed. Charles acted 
vigorously, and made a strong representation to the Portuguese. 
His letter to the latter, repudiating Cooke’s Convention, has been 
reproduced above. ( See supra ) 

Bombatm described, how transferred to his Majesty, how afterwards 
to the Company, what Injuries suffered from the Portugees, what 
address made to the Vice Roy of Goa, what answer returned 

by him, what Opinion given by the President and Council 
thereon. And lastly the Soveramty of the whole Haven 
and Islands asserted 

The Haven of Bombaim lies neer 50 leagues Southward of Surrat 
in 19 Degrees of North latitude, and comprehends all the Sea or Water 
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that enters between Colar, on the West point of the Island Salsett and 
the two small Islands of Hunary and Cunary on the South neer 
the Maine, which water is there above 20 Miles wide 

It is reputed one of the most famous Havens of all the Indies as 
never being choaked up by the Stormes or yearly Monsons, but affords 
at all Seasons reception and security to whole Fleets 

Within this Haven or Bay stands the Island of Bombaim (called 
aunciently Mahim) which gives Title and denomination to the whole 
Sea that enters, which is called the Port of Bombaim 

There are some small spotts of Islands as Trumbay Galean and 
others as Elefante and Patacas scarce worth the notice But two others 
are of consideration Namely Carama, which is wholy encompassed by 
the Water of the Said Port, and Salsett, a much larger Island, m figure 
almost square, and against two sides whereof the Water of this Harbor 
Strikes 

The West side of Salsett is wholy exposed to the Ocean, and the 
North side is washed by an mlett of Water called the Road of Bazaim 
reaching as far as the East Point of Salsett, where wee may allow that 
the water of the Port of Bombay, neer the Streight at Tannah, does 
determine, Because though it flowes up from Bombay thorow here into 
the said Inlet, yet being now reduced into a narrow Channel, it may 
at that Point yeild up its name to the said larger Inlet of the Road of 
Bazaim 

On part of the Island of Bombaim stands Mahim, the name 
formerly of the whole Island 

There, in old time, was built by the Moores a great Castle, and 
m the time of the Kings of Portugall, this was the place where his 
Courts and the Custome house was kept, and here were the Duties 
paid by the Vessels of Salset Trumbay Gallean and Bundy on the 
Maine &c 

This was the place which by the 11th Article of the Tieaty of 
Marnage was as freely conferred on his Majesty by the Crown of 
Portugall, as was the Citty of Tanger by another Article in almost the 
same words, though m performance and execution the difference 
proved very great For when (as in the Petition is set forth) the 
voyage of his Majesties squadron was overthrown, and the Soldiers 
lay languishing for new Orders, when at last they came, Sir Abram 
Shipman, the intended Governor, was found dead, so that his Secretary, 
one Mr Cook, took on him to receive possession of the place, and 
that even upon whatever conditions the Vice Roy pleased, violence 
on the one hand and necessity on the other made him agree (but without 
any Commission) to things which were imposed quite contrary to the 
Treaty , For m the Treaty nothing appeares m any part of it but 
favour to the English They have Liberty granted of free Trade and 
habitation m all the Dominions of Portugall, whither of the West or 
East Indies, and particularly m Goa, Cochin and Dio, to remain as 
far as fower Families in each with all the pnviledges of Portugees , 
Nothing seems to be the whole Scope of the Treaty, but that his 
Majestie should give protection to Portugall, and Portugall m liew 
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thereof give extent of Dominion unto England And as the present 
quiet and condition of Portugall bears witne9 for his Majestie how 
intirely the Tyes of his said Protection have been accomplished It 
were also to be wished that either in the said freedom e of Trade, or in 
the Dominion of Bombaim, Portugall had but remembered the Treaty 
as well. 

But so far short did the severall Governors fall from the obligations 
thereof, or of thinking to repair the Affront which his Majestie suffered 
by the non surrender, that his Majestie being tired out with such 
proceedings thinks fitt to transfer the place to his Subjects of the East 
India Company, m hopes that by their care and closer application to 
those Governors, the matters complained of might be negociated to a 
better Issue 

The Company enter and doe all things to make the place consi- 
derable ; but (as in the Petition is sett forth) when their Boats are 
sent by Caranja or Tannah to the Maine, either for Merchandize Timber 
or provisions, from whence onely such things must come, The Fort 
in this place of Tannah, comands the Boats in, and the Governor Levies 
10, 12, or 14 per cent as he pleaseth , And because at Carunja the 
Stream is broad and no Fort on that side to command, Boats are 
there armed out with Soldiers, and such duty levied by them as they 
think fitt, unles when the English also put Soldiers in their Boats, as 
often they doe to resist it 

But it neither consisting with the progress of Trade nor the 
Prosperity of the place to be thus m a State of Tribute, and contention, 
It was thought expedient to chose some fit persons to send unto the 
Vice Roy of Goa to treat for better Termes m this troublesome affair, 
and accordingly Mr James Addams and Mr Walker with a Portugees 
Secretary, and other Servants are sent with full and ample Instruc- 
tions. 

First, To pray liberty of Trade according to the Treaty and next 
an exemption from these duties, which were exacted against all reason, 
and even the Custome in all places, where the Navigable Passages 
are alwaie9 free 

But unto these demands, which were so modest m themselves 
and attended with all the deportment, which might make the 
application gratefull , for there was neither pressing for reparation of 
Injuries done, or restitution of what was past, which Justice did 
require. 

The Vice Roy makes answer as followeth — 

1. He saies he will cause entire observation to be given to the 
Treaty published m 1661. 

2. He confesses it is just for him to give ear to what the Company 
desire about free Comerce m the Terntones of the Prince of Portugal!, 
But he hath no Order to yeild any such thing, It havemg been express- 
ly forbid to other Governors, brides the French and Dutch, should 
he grant it, would claim the like, That it is a Royalty annexed to the 
person of the Prince, and must be immediately directed by himself, 
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ondy he would to show hi9 good will allow the English to trade in Goa, 
paying the same duties as the Portugees doe pay. 

3. That as to their Second Point although it was true, all navigable 
Rivers were free to pass without paying of Tributes yet this rule did 
not reach unto the conquests made m the Indies whose Navigation 
did solely appertain to the Crown of Portugall Besides that liberty 
was to be understood of Rivers that stood open to all by the Law 
of Nations, and not of Rivers that were lock't, as the English well 
know the Practice m the passage of the Sound , and with much more 
reason ought it to be m those of Tannah and Caranja, which with the 
Islands adjacent made a Barr that is lock’t or shut up , And besides 
that as he cannot order anything in this affair, It being abo a Royalty 
and out of his Power and Comission , so cannot he free even the 
Portugees from the Payments accustomed there, therefore the English 
are the less to wonder if they also must pay. 

Yet in respect to the Honoble. English Company he will 
acquaint his Highnes the Prince with all, hopemg from his Benevolence 
such a Resolution as may be very convenient, and in the mean time 
if the Officers of Tannah and Caranja exact more then what hath been 
still accustomed to be paid, they shall be punished with rigour. 

Luis de Mendosa Furtado. 


3rd February 1673. 

Upon receipt of this extraordinary, but finall answer, the Envoy 
returned to Bombay, haveing, either by the very ill aire of that place 
or some thing worse, lost 3 of his Company and himself and another 
at Deaths door. 

But the President and the Councell there doe on the said answer 
make these following observations 

1. That notwithstanding promise is made to fulfill the Treaty of 
1661, and the Vice Roy gives ear to the demand of free Trade 
(which is made but according to the Treaty) yet he wants orders therein, 
and saies that other Governors have had orders quite to the contrary, 
and take9 on him to argue and shew inconvemencies against the express 
Articles of a Treaty , But at last he will as it were voluntarily allow a 
Trade at Goa, when it is just in the same manner as the Treaty does 
direct 

2. That after he allowes Navigable Rivers to be free from Tribute, 
yet the Indian Navigation is to know no such freedome having been 
conquered by the Portuguees to whome it solely appertames, (This 
happily was the Strain in the reign of Don Emanuel, but now the case 
is altered and the argument quite worn out). 

3. The difference made between open and shutt Rivers hath no 
application to Tannah and Caranja, where there are no Rivers at all, 
for it is the Sea it self flowes in, and though it grows Streighter in 
those two places, yet still the passages are open and navigable, as at 
Caranja the Water is two Miles over, and even at Tannah 'tis about 
half a Mile over, onely they have erected here a Fort m the middle 
of the Water, which commands Boats that pass, and here such Arbi- 
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trary duty is taken as pleaseth the Governor, who is but a Substitute 
to the Governor of Bazaim, to whose sole Profit this Revenue come9 
and nothing thereof paid to the Prince of Portugall. Nor hath it ever 
appeared to us that these Passages were stop't and obstructed by any 
Orders from Portugall, but a pure effect of the violence and oppression 
of the Government m India Nor are the Shoares upon the Maine, 
opposite to Tannah and Caranja, in the obedience of Portugall, but 
inhabited by Moores, and under their own Moorish Princes, which 
overthrowes their pretence to Tribute 

4 It is true that the Portugees themselves who now pass at 

Tannah are made to pay, but they never paid there formerly It 

appearing m the Forall or record for Regulation of the Custome House, 
which was kept at Mahim on Bombay, That at Mahim all duties were 
paid for the Trade of the Ports and Islands adjacent, and that no 
Merchandize or Provisions comemg from Calean, Bundy, or any 
of the Islands (m the Road of Bazaim) and passing by at 

Tannah to come to Bombay did ever pay , so that since the 

English are come there, here is a violence imposed by the Portugees 
on their own Subjects m order to give precedent and Justification to 
the like violence upon us And the Vice Roy takes up this for his 
most foicible Argument, as if it was of auncient Custome, which the 
Records Shew plainly to be but since the English have planted there 

5 That although the Vice Roy pretends to lay this affair so before 
the Prince as that his favour may be expected in it, yet by credible 
advice, he so represents the matter, as to make the Prince inexorable, 
and that they there m India will oppose the English herein to the 
utmost, so that all application seems fruitless, and the whole will 
depend on his Majestie’s asserting his Right even to the Islands them- 
selves, for they justly belong unto him by his Sovereignty m the Port, 
and the dependance they have on the Capitall Island of Bombay 

If his Majestie or the Company give but Comission the whole 
work is feisible, at least when the Portugees should see they must 
part with the whole Islands, they would easily assent to the Just 
freedome of Trade, which hitherto hath onely been insisted on 

And thus they conclude attending orders from the Company 

Now as to his Majesties Right of Sovereignty to these Islands, 
which give all this trouble, tis necessary to consider distinctly, the 
words in the 11th Article of the Treaty of Marriage, which sayes, That 
the King of Portugall does (with the advice and assent of his Councel) 
grant and transfer to his Majestie the Port, and Island of Bombay, 
with all the Rights, Profitts, Territories and dependances whatso- 
ever , and the direct, full and absolute Dominion, and Empire of the 
said Port and Island, and of the Premises, and all the Royalties of the 
same. 

By|which words it is plame 

1. That the Dominion of that part of the Sea, which enters and 
makes the port of Bombay is his Majesties cleer and undoubted right. 

2. That the Islands which stand m this Port (as doe Caranja 
Elefante Patecos, etc ,) which are surrounded by the waters thereof 
and which cannot be approched but thorow this Dominion of his 
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Majestie, cannot belong to any other Sovereign then his Maje9tie 
For if they did, then have those Islands right to give Law to the Port, 
which were to admit the exercise of two different Sovereignties m one 
and the same place 

3 But as to Salsett tis true ; the case is not Just the same, for this 
Island is bigger m Circumference six times then the Island of Bombay, 
and but half surrounded with the waters thereof, However it is 
conceived that the Soverainty of this Island also belongs to hi9 
Majestie Because 

4. That the Island of Bombay as the Capitall place gives Denomina- 
tion to the Port, whose surface and extent is much larger then the 
Extent of Salset , if it imported any thing to Jurisdiction, which wa9 
greater then the Capitall Place or its dependencies 

5 Next, the Kings Courts and the Custome Hows were m the 
Portugees time held and established at Mahim (or Bombay) for all 
the places adjacent, and as such did Salset depend for Justice , and 
there also made Payment of its Custome Duties 

6 Besides the said Practice, the very dignity of the Port, Its 
usefullnes to Navigation, and its safty to mankinde, drawes to it a 
Naturall dependance and Subserviency of the neighbouring Shores , 
For had that mlett of Watei in the Road of Bazaim (which washes 
but one side of the square) equall perfections with the Port of Bombay, 
it might have equall Prerogative, and so by way of an expedient, the 
Soverainty of Salset might be divided by a line drawn from the North 
Point neer Tannah to the South Point of Colar But there being no 
Parity in the qualifications, there can be no competition about the 
Dominion 

7 On the Island of Bombay are more Soldiers, more Inhabitants, 
more Armes, Ammunition, Cannon and a better Fortress then on 
Salsett, and all the rest of the Islands together , besides the benefit 
of the Port to admit of all the Supplies his Majestie can give, which are 
beleived superior to those of Portugall 

Therefore what can the words of the Treaty mean otherwise, when 
m transferring the Port and Island of Bombay, It gives all the Rights, 
Profitts, Territories and dependances whatsoever , It grants the 
direct, full and absolute Dominion and Empire of the said Port, of the 
said Island, and of the Premisses , and that without any reservation, 
which had been absolutely necessary if Salsett and Caranja (which 
lie so in the bosom of the rest) had not been also granted 

Lastly his Majestie is the best Judge of his own honour and how 
far that may be concerned in this Question 

Which therefore is most humbly Submitted 

[ Endorsed %n Pencil ] 

23 February , 1675/6. 

[ Endorsed .] 

East India Company Petition and Case. 

Read in CounciU February 23rd, 1675. 

Read at the Committee 2 March, 1675/6. 

Read again 11th Jan^ry, 1676 
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The following reports of the Council will be studied with 
interest, as it is an extremely good example of the efficient way 
in which its work was performed. The Lords of the Council 
examined most carefully all the data, and framed their 
resolution only after a voluminous mass of material had been 
thoroughly gone into. Their progress would probably have been 
more rapid, if they had been able to find the old map of Bombay. 
But neither by Clarendon, who searched for, nor by Sir William 
Morrice, "who acknowledges the receipt of a small box of Plantation 
Papers from the old Lord Clarendon, at his Departure, nor by 
Sir Philip Warwick, who lived with the Earl of Southampton at 
the time the Council sate at the Earl’s House, where the said map 
was exposed, can any manner of Tydings bee had thereby.” The 
results of the Committee on Bombay are summarised m the 
document dated January 16, 1676-77 ; while the elaborate report 
of the Council, dated February 12, 1776-77, is contained in C. 
O. 77, Vol 13, folio 165. Charles’ letter to the Portuguese King, 
repudiating Cook's Treaty with the Portuguese Viceroy, was really 
based upon this Report. A comparison of the two documents 
will make this point clear. ( See Charles’ letter dated March 10, 
1776-77 supra ) The Instructions to Sir Abraham Shipman, a 
copy of which is printed below, contained marginal notes in 
Clarendon’s hand. Sir Robert Southwell’s Report on the map of 
Bombay is instructive. The Company must have possessed an 
old map of Bombay. Even Davis’ sketch would have been 
useful. This is surprising enough ; much more surprising is 
the failure of the Government to procure another copy, 
or some other map, of Bombay. The Company, it is clear, 
lay claim to a terntory to which it was not entitled 
under the Treaty, and the old map might have shown the 
absurdity of these claims. It is noticeable that Fanshawe had 
demanded Bassein, in addition to Bombay, as early as 1663, and 
that the demand had been resisted. It was but a short step from 
Bassein to Thana and Cannjah, and the Company returned to the 
charge in 1776. Their Report, dated February 12, 1776-77, 
should be carefully studied. It is a very elaborate document, 
and gives a lively account of the difficulties they experienced in the 
prosecution of their trade. But it is unconvincing, and we are not 
deceived by the arguments brought forward in support of their 
appeal. From Charles, however, they received a favourable reply, 
and the subsequent growth of Bombay is due partly to the 
strenuous advocacy of their cause by that monarch. 

The Report, dated February 23, 1676-77, is supplemented 
by the document " touching the limits of Bombain and Maps ” 
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reproduced below from Folio 125, Vol. XIII, C. O. 77, Public 
Record Office In the latter, an attempt is made to deduce the 
right to Car in] ah and Tannah from Instructions and Commission 
to Sir Abraham Shipman, and the original Treaty itself is left 
in the background. The Company, it need hardly he added, 
could acquire only those rights which Charles II had secured 
under the Treaty, and this is admitted in the Report itself which 
states “ they [ viz , Instructions and Commission to Shipman ] are 
not the Rule of his Majesties Right . . but the Treaty 

is the Rule ” It would have been better to have discussed Clause 
XI of the Treaty, and discussed the limits of Bombay m accor- 
dance with the spirit of the Treaty 

The clause is as follows — “ That for the better improvement 
of the English interest and commerce in the East Indies, and that 
the King of Great Britain may be better enabled to assist, defend, 
and protect the subjects of the King of Portugal in those parts 
from the power and invasion of the States of the United Provinces, 
the King of Portugal, with the assent and advice of his Council, 
gives, transfers, and by these presents grants and confirms to the 
King of Great Britain, his heirs and successors for ever, the Port 
and Island of Bombay in the East Indies, with all the rights, 
territories, and appurtenances whatsoever thereunto belonging, and 
together with the income and revenue, the direct, full and absolute 
dominion and sovereignty of the said port, island, and premises, 
with all their royalties, freely, fully, entirely and absolutely. He 
also covenants and grants that the quiet and peaceable possession 
of the same shall with all convenient speed be freely and effectually 
dehvered to the King of Great Britain or to the persons thereto 
appointed by the said King of Great Britain for his use In 
pursuance of this cession, the inhabitants of the said island (as 
subjects of the King of Great Britain, and under his sovereignty, 
crown, jurisdiction, and Government) being permitted to remain 
there and to enjoy the free exercise of the Roman Cathohc religion 
in the same manner as they do at present, it being always under- 
stood, as it is now declared once for all, that the same regulations 
shall be observed for the exercise and preservation of the Roman 
Cathohc religion m Tangier and all other places which shall be 
ceded and dehvered by the King of Portugal into the possession 
of the King of Great Britain, as were stipulated and agreed to on 
the surrender of Dunkirk into the hands of the English ; and 
when the King of Great Britain shall send his fleet to take 
possession of the said Port and Island of Bombay, the English shall 
have instructions to treat the subjects of the King of Portugal 
throughout the East Indies in the most friendly manner, to 
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help and assist them, and to protect them in their trade and 
navigation there” ( Signed on June 23, 1661.) 

In this clause the interpretation of the words “ appurten- 
ances,” territories,” and “ premises ” will determine the rela- 
tive claims of the English and the Portuguese to Cannjah 
and Tannah. There is no evidence to believe that Cannjah 
and Tannah were, at that time, regarded as an integral part 
of Bombay, and the representations to the Portuguese King, 
to which the document quoted from Folio 125, Vol XIII, refers, 
met with resolute refusal on the part of the Portuguese King (see 
supra). The mere presentation of a Memonal to the Portuguese 
Ambassador cannot be held to be a recognition of the claims of the 
Company, nor is it correct to state, as the document explicitly 
asserts, that no reply was given At the time of the signing of 
this Treaty, and a few years after, Bombay was regarded as 
completely distinct from the two places claimed by the Company. 
Legally, the Portuguese position was very strong, and the argu- 
ments adduced by the Company and the Lords of the Council are 
unconvincing The right to the two places could be claimed only 
under the Treaty ; it could not be deduced from the Instructions, 
Commission, etc , to the King’s officers The Instructions, it is 
clear, had reference not merely to Bombay, but also to other places. 
It is not necessary to point out that the other places were not the 
places claimed later on The Commission referred to such islands 
and territories as might be acquired for the King, either by cession 
or by conquest. The question of tolls and vexatious dues levied 
by the Portuguese could be decided only after the claims of 
the Portuguese to Cannjah and Tannah had been determined 
Moreover, their Treaty with Humphrey Cook had considerably 
strengthened their position, and it was not till after the repudia- 
tion of that Treaty by Charles II that vigorous measures could 
be apphed for the removal of these dues It will be noticed that 
Charles refers to the complaint of the Company with regard to 
Anglo-Dutch been a fruitful source of contention, dunng the 
passes. This had negotiations, and the remarkable report of the 
Counci lof Trade and Plantations, to which reference was made 
m No I, Vol I, of this Journal (see my articles on the “ East India 
Trade,” in No. 1), had voiced these gne vances in no uncertain 
terms. Charles’ decision to support the Company’s claim for pa- 
sses to Indian juncks or ships for security in their navigation to 
Persia and other parts was a logical deduction from this decision. 

Sir Abraham Shipman’s Commission and Charles’ Instruc- 
tions to him, should be compared with the elaborate Reports of 
the Committee on Bombay. Sir Robert Southwell’s Report is 
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important and should be compared with the letters of the Portu- 
guese Ambassador quoted above. 

May it please Your Majestie Pub , Uc „ R «- 

cord Office, 

There has been long depending before us a Complaint from the C O. 77, 
East India Company touching Injuries received by them at Bombaim, XIII, 
from the Portugeses. They set forth, and make it appeare, that fo “° 165, 
Your Majestie's Dominion m that Port and Island is much infring'd ; 
and their Liberty of Trade, to the Mam Land, quite interrupted, by 
Arbitrary Taxes imposed on them at Tannah and Carmjah for but 
passing in the open streams That they applyed themselves m due 
manner, for the Reparation of these Evills unto the Vice Roy at Goa, 
but without effect Soe that we are preparemg a large adresse to 
Your Majestie with our humble advice that you would enter into 
some Negotiation with the Prince of Portugall, for the ascertaining 
Your Rights (by the Eleventh Article of the Treaty of Marriage) m the 
Port and Island of Bombaim and the dependencies thereof, whereby 
Your Subjects of the East India Companie may have a returne of the 
great expences of about Seaventy Thousand pounds laid out by them, 
as they affirme, in the defence of that Island , and Your Kingdome 
alsoe reape the lasting advantages thereof by Trade 

But forasmuch as the longer these Evills continue, the more 
incurable they will grow , therefore by the Ships which are now 
departing for India, wee doe thinke it adviseable, and humbly offer 
it to Your Majestie as our opinion That some intimation of Your 
Majesties care of your Subjects, and Your Owne Sovereignty, in those 
parts bee given the Vice Roy at Goa by a letter to the effect following. 

That Your Majestie hath lately taken into Consideration the 
Complaints of Your Subjects of the East India Company, who finde 
themselves much disappointed of the Fremdship they hoped for from 
the Portugese Nation, in findeing many seventies exercised on them, 
contrary to the Treaty of Marriage, soe that Your Majestie is now 
entenng into an Elucidation of the Eleventh Article of the said Treaty 
with Your Deare Brother the Prince of Portugal, from whose Justice 
you cannot doubt but Your Rights of Dominion in the Port and 
Island of Bombaim and dependencies of both, will bee vindicated from 
that most injurious Capitulation forc’t upon Humphry Cooke at the 
Surrender of the Place, which hee neither had power to submit unto, 
nor any one power to impose contrary to soe solemne a Treaty. That 
therefore you resolve to renounce the said Capitulation as a matter 
touching Your Majestie m point of Honor, and relateing to an Interest 
which is the more valueable unto you, as comemg m Mamage with 
Your Deare Consort the Queene. 

That you intend to represent unto the Prince how greivious it is 
for you to heare that when Your Subjects Trade into the Countries 
of the Great Mogull and Savagie, with whome you are m Fremdship, 
and the Portuguez Nation not m Warr (and soe void of all pretence) 
that for bare passing in the open streams by Tannah, contrary to the 
Law and Practice of all Nations , and by Carmjah m the very waters 
of Your owne Port, to bee subjected to pay Tribute, That it is a matter 
which cannot bee endur'd. 
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Ptrtjkc -Re- That Your Majestie does not doubt but that the Prince will Decree 
C° rd 0° 77 sa ^ s ^ act ^ on f° r h as been ^us injuriously exacted contrary as 

Vol. XIII,' we ^ *° f° riner practice there, as unto Common Right, and that hee 
folio 165 ’ will not only remedy many other things which are to bee complained 

of, but allsoe take into his deep consideration the Injune done to 
your Royall Person, and the calamity of Your Subjects, by the Non 
Surrender in the begming. 

That in the meane time You have commanded Your Subjects of 
the said Company to refuse payment of those Arbitrary and unjust 
demands at Tannah and Cannjah, as prejudiciall to Your Rights of 
Sovereignty, and contrary to all the knowne Lawes of the world, there 
being noe arbitrary duties or Customes imposed at the Sound, but 
onely for the benefitt of Lights and Seamarks there is allowed a small 
Recompence which yet t was never paid, untill by stipulation and 
Treaty betweene the Two Crownes it was soe agreed. 

That therefore if Your Subjects are willing (as they are when they 
Trade to any of the Territories of Portugall) to submit to the duties 
and Customes of each respective place it is all that Justice can require. 

That of all this You thought it a just respect to the character the 
Vice Roy beares in those parts, and to the Estimation you are told hee 
has of Your Royall Person, to give him Information , not doubting 
that whatever is of Right, and Consonant to the said Treaty, will not 
onely bee fullfilled by him, but that m all occations of Fremdship hee 
will not fade to bee courteous and usefull to Your Subjects, which 
Your Majestie will bee ready to acknowledge upon all like Occassions. 

All which is most humbly submitted 

Councill Chamber 
12 Februarv, 1676/7. 

Present — 

Earl of Bridgewater. Mr Sectie, Coventry 

Earl of Craven Mr Sectie, Willamson. 

Mr. Vice Chamberlane. Mr Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

[ Endorsed ] 

A Report about Bombaira. 

Read in Councill 23 February, 1676/7. 

And approved. 

Entr: E.I.C.B. p. 190. 

Public Re- May rr please Your Lordships 

cprd^ Office, j n or( j er t 0 Redress Injuries complained of by the East India 

Vol xill Company received at Bombaim, your Lordships directed inquiry to 
folio 125 ' bee made first for the Map presented by the Portugal Ambassador, 

when that place was offered m the Treaty, which Map would 
certainly have cleared up the point m question. And next the 
Commission and Instructions given to Sir Jervis Lucas, when hee 
went to the Government of that place, to Rectify all abuses that 
had been offered in the non-Surrender, or in the Surrender but of part 
of what by the Treaty was intended. 
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As for the Map, neither by the Lord Clarendon, who has made Public Re- 
search after it, nor Sir Wm Mortice, then Secretary of State, who £ ord 0 
acknowledged the Receipt of a Small box of Plantation papers from v 0 j x m' 
the old Lord Clarendon at his Departure, nor by Sir Philip Warwick, folio 125 
who lived with the Earl of Southampton at the time the Council sate 
at the Earls house, and that the said Map was there exposed, can any 
manner of Tydmgs bee had thereof 

And as to the said Commission and Instructions (which doubtless 
contained the extent and purport of that Map) I can have noe news 
of them m the Offices But hearing that Sir Jeffery Palmer then 
Attorney General, was consulted as to the powers of the Commission, 

I made enquiry with Mr Johnson, then Clerke of the Patents, but hee 
can neither remember, or find, any footsteps thereof Tis probable 
both are at Bombaim where Sir Jervis Lucas dyed, and soe in the 
hands of the Companies President there 

But as to the Commission and Instructions of Sir Abram Ship- 
man, the first intended Governor, I have the drafts of those given mee 
by Mr Cook, m the Original Papers, as they were prepared by direction 
of Mr Secretary Monce, m whose own hand I find interlined, in 5, or 6 
places of the Commission where Bombaim is mentioned these words. 

And other the Premisses , as if it were an omission not to understand 
that more than the bare Island was granted, and to bee possessed 
by the said Governor Yet to leave unto your mtire Judgement of 
this Inference, the preceding words of the Commission are these — Wee 
constitute and appoint you Governor and Commander in cheife, in and 
upon our said Island of Bombay, and of all our Forts and forces raised, 
and to bee raised there for our service either in the said Island or in 
any other Island, or part of the firme land in the East Indies, which 
shall bee either conquered by us, or bee rendred or delivered up to us 
Now whether Ihese last words of rendnng and delivery, following 
that of conqueung, doe not relate to what might bee done on the 
Indians, or what the Indians might Voluntarily doe, rather than what 
the Portugeses, by the Treaty, were obliged to doe, your Lordships 
will best determine And as your Lordships understand this, soe will 
the Instructions bee understood 

For the second Article thereof directs thus— Being there arrived 
you are, as Our Governor of the Island and Country within the 
extent of your Commission, to demand and receive the same, with 
the Artillery, Ammunition, etc These are the words of most scope 
and Remarque, for the Title of the Instructions is barely thus, For Sir 
Abraham Shipman Knight Our Governor of Bombay in the East Indies. 

And m all other the Instructions Bombay, and the said Island, is only 
mentioned, without Reference to any Map, or particular direction as to 
extent and meaning of the Treaty, though, m several places, these 
Instructions have amendments in my Lord Clarendon's own hand. 

All which is mentioned to your Lordships to give a faithfull account 
of what that Commission, and those Instructions, doe containe , for 
they are not the Rule of his Majesties Right, if they were as redundant 
as they seeme scant, but the Treaty is the Rule and I suppose the 
true Interpretation thereof would much better appear m the tenor 
of that Commission and Instructions which was given to Sir Jervis 

K 
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Public Re- Lucas, where all the circumstances were fresh, the persons in authority, 
cent n 0ffi 3 who had framed the Treaty, and sufficient provocation given to assert 
VcL XIIL His Majesties Right, 
folio 125. 

And yet what greater elucidation m this matter seems necessary 
to Your Lordships then one Article of a Memorial presented the 
Portugal Ambassadoi at that time (unto which there seems never 
to have been made any Reply) dated the 25th of July 1663, in the 
words following 

“ Moreover His Majesty insists very earnestly that not only 
Justice bee done upon the Vice King in the Indies, who hath soe falsly 
and unworthily failed in the Surrender of the Island promised to his 
Majesty there, but that Reparation bee made for the loss hee hath 
sustained m sending Ships and Men to take possession of it, the charges 
whereof are valued by the Officers of His Majesties Navy to amount 
unto at least One hundred thousand pound sterling and that likewise 
more effectual orders bee reiterated thither for the Surrender of the 
said Island to the full extent, exhibited formerly to His Majesty m 
the Map containing not only Bombaim, but Salzede and Taan, and 
soe promised to His Majesty, for the possession of which the Troops 
are yet detained there, suffering much inconvenience m the expectation 
of it.” 

After this I shall only presume to acquaint Your Lordships that 
Sir Abram Shipman dyed before hee could obtaine possession of 
Bombaim, and one Cook his Secretary pretending a power delegated 
to him by the Governors Will to take possession, as on the one side 
hee was impatient to have it, either for his own ends or to bee m better 
aire than the Infectious place, where 300 of the 500 Soldiers sent over, 
did dye, in attending the surrender , or that on the other the 
Portugeses were now become more sensible of the wrong, or that they 
might better impose on him any conditions, hee having now not Men 
enough left to fill up the extent of what, by the Article they were 
to give But the conclusion was hee entred not till hee had very 
solemly signed a particular Capitulation with them to the effect 
following, vizt. 

1. The Portugeses or others may freely come sell buy and trade at 

their Islands and Countries through their Port of Bombaim 
and be free of all payments 

2. The said freedom of Trade shall be particularly understood at 

Bandora and other the Creeks of Salsett though under the 
English Artillery. 

3. The Runaways to be protected. 

4. The English are not to meddle with matters of Religion on pain 

of forfeiting their Right in the Island of Bombaim. 

5. The Fleets and Boats of Portugall to have free egress and 

Regress without asking leave because part of the Bay 
belongs to them in respect of their other Islands and 
Countries. 
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6. The Inhabitants to enjoy or sell their Estates. 

7. That the Inhabitants of Salsett Cannjah Baragaon (which is 

Trombay) and the rest of the Islands of the Portuguese 
Jurisdiction may freely fish in the Bay and River, even 
m the Arm which enters and divides Bombaim from 
Salsett by Bandora up into the Bay, And the Inhabitants 
of Bombaim may do the same without Tnbute or Custome 
on the other side. 

8. That Workmen may be hired from the Portugeses but not 

detained. 

9. No runaways to be admitted and detained upon pretence of 

changing their Religion on either side. 

10. That the Lady m whom the Government of Bombaim was may 

yet fieely enjoy her estate. 

11. That no Inhabitants shall loose their Right either Patrimonial, 

or what is held from the Crown but it shall descend, and 
the> may alien unless they forfeit according to the laws 
of Portugall. 

12. The Ecclesiastics not to be molested but to have their 

churches free. 

13. The Inhabitants who pay Tribute to the King shall pay no 

more to the King of England. 

14. That all reciprocall friendship and good Offices shall pass 

from side to side as being the intention of the treaty, dated 
m Pangim or Goa 14th January, 1665. 

Antonio de Milo de Castro. 

From which Unwarrantable proceeding on either side the Portu- 
geses have taken colour to restrame and disturb the prosperity of His 
Majesties subjects as much as possible they can And as it seems a good 
Argument that they were to part with all which, by this sinister way, 
they thought to regame, Soe is it now before your Lordships (as many 
other things) to judge whether His Majesty may not make this a fit 
ground of complaint to the Prince of Portugal, that His subjects should 
soe unjustly and presumptuously take upon them to make Articles 
contrary to the public Treaty betweene the two Crownes, and to 
constraine the execution of such private ones before the performance 
of the public. 


All which is most humbly submitted. 


[ Endorsed.] 


Report touching the limits of Bombaim and the 
Maps as also of the first surrender to the English 

Read to the Committee 
16 January 1676/7. 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C 0. 77, 
Vol XIII, 
folio 125. 
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Result of the Committee in the business of Bombaim 

16 January 1676 [1676/7] 

1. Upon the whole Matter Their Lordships rather than insist 
farther on the demand of Salsett and Cannjah think fit to consider 
what is the Right and extent which His Majesty hath by the Grant 
of the Port Whether it draw not with it the other Islands that stand 
therein soe as that they pass together with the Water 

2 How farr the English are freed by common Right even m the 
Portugese Streams when they land not on their shores, but drive their 
Trade with Strangers And more especialy if such Impositions are 
grown up new, and since the time of Surrender 

3 In case his Majesty should now forbid the Company to submit 
to those Impositions, and should write to the Prince of Portugal to 
forbid his subjects to lay them on, but should not succeed herein , 
How are the Company provided to Right themselves by the same way 
of Impositions on the Portugeses 

[Endorsed], 

Result of the Committee 
touching Bombam 
16 Jannary 1676/7 
Entred B p 165. 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C 0 77, 

Vol. XIII, 


February 23 rd 1676/7. 

Public Re- His Majestie havemg by Order of this Board bearing date the 23rd 
cord Office, 0 f February 1675 reffer'd a Petition (from the Governor and Company 
v ° xttt’ °* Merchants trademg to the East Indies, relateing to Bombaim), unto 
fol 205 * the Right Honble the Lords of the Comittee of Trade, and 

Forraigne Plantations Their Lordships did this day make a Report 
m the words following 
May it &c 


[Blank] 

His Majestie being graciously inclined to promote the Interest 
of his Subjects of the East India Companie, and considering that the 
impediments of their Trade doe lie m the arbitrary Duties which are 
imposed at Tannah and Cannjah, Hee hath thought fit to approve 
the said Reporte And the Right Honble Mr Secretary Coventry 
is not onely to prepare a Letter for his Majesties Royall Signature 
according to the effect thereof , but the said Company are hereby 
required to forrbeare, and refuse, the payments demanded m the said 
Places, and even to resist the same m the best manner they can 


And whereas upon reading of the said Report, the Company did 
then present unto his Majestie, an humble Petition prayeing for an 
additionall Clause to the effect following. 

That whereas his said subjects had further represented unto him. 
That they havemg a Right to halfe the Customes which are paid at 
Gombroone in Persia, as the Portugeses have the like at Cong m the 
same Kmgdome , and that it hath bin the anntient practice for European 
Nations m India, to grant passes to the native Junks or Shipps for 
security in their Navigation to Persia and other Parts It hath hapned 
of late (contrary to the said Practice) that refuseall is made, by the 
said Vice Roys orders, to give passes, unto any Junkes that would 
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sayle to Gombroone, thereby obhgeing all shipps to a necessity of Pu 
goemg unto Cong, or else exposemg them to the perrills they would 
a voyd if they goe to Gombroone, where the English are concern'd m the v 0 i xill* 
duties as aforesaid. And whereas this refusall seemes to beare not folio 205. 
onely the markes of some unkmdenesse and disrespect, unto the 
English Nation, but a sort of Injustice, which may deservedly draw 
on a like practice and refusall, on the Companies part Therefore his 
Majestie does earnestly desire the said Vice Roy to recall the said 
Prohibition, or any other orders given to the Like effect, as being 
Contrary to the Treaty of Marriage, which aimes at nothing more than 
the Union of both Nations, The muttuall affection, and Brotherly 
fnendshipp which, on all Occasions is to bee exercised towards each 
other , and which is soe heartyly desired by his Majestie 

Upon reading of which Additionall Clause, his Majestie was 
gratiously pleased to approve the same And Mr Secretary Coventry 
is to take care to see the same added accordingly 


[ Endorsed.] 


23rd February 1676/7. 
Bombaim Order 


To be Right Honoble the Lords of ^ llc n Pc “ 

the Committee for Trade and Plantations q r q 77 

The humble representation of the Governor \ 0 i xilii 
and Company of Merchants of London trade- fol 206. 
mg to the East Indies. 

Sheweth, 


That the said Company have a Right to the one half of the Customs 
that are paid at Gombroone in Persia, and the Portuguez have the like 
at Cong m that Kmgdome. 


That it has been an auntient practice for European Nations m 
India to grant passes to the native Jounckes or Ships for their Security 
in their navigation to Persia and other parts But of late the Company 
understands from their president and Councell at Surratt, that the 
Portuguez doe refuse to give their passes to any Jouncks that goe 
for Gombroone, thereby U force all ships that formerly paid Custome 
at that Port to go unto Cong, which is not onely an Act of great 
unkmdness, but of contempt to the English Nation and contrary to the 
Articles of Peace and is highly resented by the Governour Shawbunder 
and Merchants of Surratt as Injurious to them in their Commerce, 
which refusall of the Portuguez if they should persist in, they may in 
reason expect the like retaliation from the Company 

And therefore the said Governor and Company humbly 
represent the same unto your Lordships That such course 
may be taken for redress of this greivance as to your Lord- 
ships shall seem fitt. 


[Endorsed.] 

The East India Company's humble 
address to the Rt Honble the 
Lords Comittees for Trade 

Read in Council!. February 23rd 1676 [1676/7], 
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Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C O 77, 
Vol. XIII, 
foi. 129. 


SIR ABRAHAM SHIPMAN'S COMMISSION. 

Charles the Second by the Grace of God King of England, 
Scotland, France and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c 

To Our Trusty and Wel-beloved Sir Abraham Shipman, Knight, 
one of the Gentlemen in Ordinary of Our Privy Chamber, Greetmg 

Whereas Wee are willing to give all protection encouragment and 
assistance to Our Subjects and people m and upon Our Island 
of Bombay m the East Indies, and that Wee have thought fitt 
effectualy to provide for the security and Government thereof. 
Know Yee therefore that Wee reposing Special Trust and confidence 
in the ability, direction, fidelity and experience of you the said 
Sir Abraham Shipman, have Assigned, Constituted and appointed, 
and by these present do Assign, constitute and appoint You To 
be the Governor and Commander in Chiefe in and upon Our Said 
Island of Bombay, and of all Our Forts and Forces raised 
and to be raised there for Our Service, either m the said Island, or 
in any other Island or part of the firm land m the East Indies, 
which shall be either conquered by Us, or be rendred and delivered 
up to Us, untill Our farther pleasure be known, and the Commands 
of the same be otherwise disposed of by Us, and to do and execute 
all things m due manner to the said Trust and Office appertaining 
which may tend to the defence security and good Government of Our 
said Island, and other the premisses, and to the Orderly and peaceable 
conduct and preservation of the Soldiers, Planters, and other Inhabit- 
ants there residing, according to such powers and Authonties as are 
now by this present Commission and such Instructions as are now, and 
shall from time to time be given unto you by Us, and according to such 
good, just and reasonable Customes and Constitutions as are exercised 
and setled m Our other Colonies and Plantations, or such other as 
shall upon Mature advice and consideration be held necessary and 
proper for the good Government and security of Our said Island of 
Bombay, and other the premisses Provided that they be not 
repugnant to Our Laws of England nor to the late Treaty concluded 
between Us and Our good Brother the King of Portugal! , And Wee 
do hereby give full power and Authority to You, the said Sir Abraham 
Shipman, to Muster, Command and Discipline All the Milhtary Forces 
of Our said Island and other the Premisses at all convenient times, 
and to fight, kill, slay, repress and subdue all such as shall in an hostile 
or mutinous manner by insurrection, or invasion disturbe the peace 
or attempt the Surprize of Our said Island of Bombay or other the 
Premisses, And for the better Suppression of mutmees, and actuall 
Insurrections, and Invasions, when the ordinary course of Justice 
cannot be well and safely attended and applyed to, That then you the 
said Sir Abraham Shipman do put in Execution the Laws Martiall 
according to the practice and constitution of a Court Martiall upon 
Soldiers only, And you are hereby also impowred and authorized to 
Nominate and Constitute all Officers in the places of those that dye, 
or such places as otherwise shall become void And wee do hereby 
require the severall Officers, Ministers, and others, the Soldiers 
and people of Our said Island and other the Premisses, to 
acknowledge You for Our Governor thereof, And all the said 
Soidjera and people are to be Obedient unto you as Our Governor and 
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Commander in Cheif in and upon Our said Island of Bombay, and 
other the Premisses, m pursuance of this Our Royall Commission, and 
the Instructions which you shall receive from Us 

Instruction for Sir Abraham Shipman, Knight, Governor 
of Our Island of Bombay in the East Indies 

1. You are by virtue of your Commission under the great Seal, 
and such warrants, and directions as you have had from Us, or Our 
Councell, to receive under your Command the Forces of Foot raised 
m England for Our Service in the East Indies, and from the Rendez- 
vous at * Wind and weather serving, to Sail directly to 

Our Island of Bombay aforesaid 

2 Being there arrived, you are as Our Governor of that Island 
and Country within the extent of your Commission to demand and 
receive the same with the Artillery, Amumtion etc , into Your Posses- 
sion from the Governor of our Brother the King of Portugail. 

3. You are not to apply any of the Provisions, or pay of Our Forces 
for support of any the Inhabitants not m pay, but in all cases of their 
want or straits, you are to dispose of them so (any thing to the contrary 
notwithstanding) that Our Towns and forts in Our said Island may not 
be endangered thereby 

4 Our mame design m putting Our Selfe to this great charge for 
making this addition to Our Dominions being to gain to Our 
Subjects more free and better Trade m the East Indies, and to enlarge 
Our Dominions m those parts, and advance thereby the Honour of 
Our Crown, and the General Commerce, and Weale of Our Subjects 
You are with all convenient speed and advice to make use of the best 
ways and mean 9 for mcouragment and invitation of Our Subjects and 
Strangers to resort and Trade there, and you are especially to give all 
manner of mcouragment, helpe and assistance to the Subjects 
of the King of Portugail m the East Indies, and to protect them as 
much as in you lyeth m their Trade and Navigation there , you are 
also to keep a very good Correspondance with the Vice King of Goa, 
and all other Portugail Governors, and likewise with the Natives of the 
Country, and to do all you can to settle a Trade amongst them. 

5 You are to administer the Oath of Allegiance unto every person 
in the said Island capable by law to take the same And We do hereby 
give and grant you full power and authority to Administer the said 
Oath 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C 0. 77, 

Vol. XLIX, 
folio 131. 


[* blank.] 

2 Whether 
the Earl of 
Marlebrough 
be not by 
His Commis- 
sion to take 
Possession of 
the is land 
and to deli- 
ver it to Sir 
Abraham 
Shipman 

This was m 
My Lord 
Chancellor’s 
hand 


Quaere Whether he shall hand power to Erect Judicatories 
for Civil Affairs and for the Admiralty 

The present business being to Settle the Garrison 
you can hardly give him other then generall 
Instructions, till you receive some account from 
him 

6. You are Principally to take care that drunkenes9, and all 
debauchery be discountenanced and punished, and that none be 
admitted to any publick Trust or Employment whose ill Conversation 
may bang scandall thereupon, And that the Protestant Religion 
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Public Re- according to the profession and practice of the Church of England may 
cord ^Office, have due Reverence and Exercise among them , The Treaty made 
V61. XUX, k etween us an d Our good Brother the King of Portugall being 
folio 131 * nevertheless Observed and kept inviolable 

7 You are for the better defence of Our said Island and security 
of Our good people to use all possible care and expedition for the 
Compleatmg of Fortifications and rendnng them defensible, for the 
effecting and finishing whereof you are to command all fitt and able 
persons to work by turns, and to punish such as being duly Commanded 
do refuse or neglect to do the same 

8 You are to give such Encouragment (as securely you may) to 
such Natives and others as shall submit to live peaceably under Our 
Obedience, and in due submission to the Government of the Island. 

From this And you are to suffer them to enjoy the Exercise of their own Religion, 
end^of 0 the Wl ^ ou ^ : * eas * Interuption or discountenance 

\mtten 1 ® You s ^ a ^ * rom time *° tlTne » as °^ en as 0 PP 0rtllnit y can ^ a( ^> 

My Lord & ive an Account to Us of the Condition of Our said Island, and of the 
Chancellor’s Affairs and Inhabitants thereof, and such other Intelligence as you 
band can collect of any other places or things relating to the East Indies, 
and which may concern Our Service 

This was also I think it will be necessary to give him very particular direction 

Chancellor^ to keep a good Correspondence with the Vice King of Goa, and all 
hand other Portugal Governors, and likewise with the Natives of the Country 
and so do all he can to settle a Trade among them 

This was in You know what Instructions My Lord Marleborough hath, but 
My L o r d it will be very fitt and indeed necessary That the King write a Letter 
Chancellor’s to the Vice Kmg or Governor of that Country under the Portuguese, 
own an ^ 1S 1S the Person to whom he is to deliver that Island, the 

directions from Portugall being that he should deliver it up unto such 
Person as the King of Great Bnttame should appoint to receive the 
same, m the same manner as you did for Tangier 

[ A pencil endorsement on a duplicate of this document (m 
CO 77/13) reads as follows — ] “ These Instructions to Sir 
A Shipman were dated March 1662 he died at Bombay 
m April 1664, but the whole matter was before the Council 
of Trade 16 January, 1676/7 and these seem to be the very 
papers then read and entered inSP East Indies 15, p 131 
etc Hence they are placed here E S.” 

On the 16th of January 167? Sir Robert Southwell made a 
Report unto their Lordships touching the Mappof Bombaim 
which could not be found, as also concerning the foregoing 
Commission and Instructions of Sir G. Lucas as followeth. 

May it please Your Lordship 

In Order to Redress Injuries complained of by the East India 
Company received at Bombaim, Your Lordships directed Inquiry to 
be made first for the Map presented by the Portugal Ambassadore 
when that place was offered m the Treaty, which Map would 
certainly have cleared up the point in Question. And next the 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C O 77, 
Vo! XLIX, 
folio 134 
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Commission and Instructions given to Sir Jervis Lucas, when hee Public He 
went to the Government of that place, to rectifye all abuses, that c° r<i Q 0ffi 5$ 
had been offered m the Non -Surrender, or m the Surrender but of Vol< xux’ 
part what by the Treaty was intended folio 134. 

As for the Mapp, neither by the Lord Clarendon, who has made 
Search after it, nor Sir William Mornce, then Secretary of State, who 
acknowledged the receipt of a small Box of Plantation Papers from the 
old Lord Clarendon at his departure, nor by Sir Philip Warwick, who 
lived with the Earl of Southampton at the time the Council sate at 
the Earls house, and that the said Map was there exposed, can any 
manner of Tydmgs be heard thereof. 

And as to the said Commission and Instructions (which doubtless * [ s * c 
contained the extent and purport of that Map) I can leave* ?learn ] 
no news of them m the Offices But hearing that Sir Jeffrey 
Palmer, then Attorny Generali, was consulted as to the Powers of 
the Commission, I made Inquiry with Mr Johnson, then 
Clerke of the Patents, but he can neither remember or find any foot- 
steps thereof Tis probable both are at Bombaim, where Sir Jervis 
Lucas died, and so m the hands of the Companies President there. 

But as to the Commission and Instructions of Sir Abraham Ship- 
man, the first intended Governor, I have the Drafts of those given 
mee by Mr Cook, m the Original Papers, as they were prepared by 
direction of Mr Secretary Mornce, m whose own hand I find inter- 
lined, in 5 or 6 places of the Commission where Bombaim is mentioned, 
these words, And other the Premisses , as if it were an omission not to 
understand that more then the bare Island was granted, and to be 
possessed by the said Governor Yet to leave unto your intire Judgment 
of this Inference, the proceeding woids of the Commission are these 
Wee constitute and appoint you Governor and Commander in chief 
m and upon Our said Island of Bombay, and of all Our Forts and 
forces raised, and to be raised there for Our Service, either in the 
said Lland, or in any other Island, or part of the firme Land in the 
East Indies, which shall be either conquered by us, or be rendered 
or Delivered up to Us 

Now whether these last words of rendnng, and delivery, following 
that of conquering do not relate to what might be done on the 
Indians, or what the Indians might voluntarily doe, rather then what 
the Portugueses by the Treaty were obliged to doe, Your Lordships 
will best determine And as Your Lordships understand this, so 
will the Instructions be understood. 

For the second Article thereof directs thus Being there 
amved you are as Our Governor of the Island and Country within 
the extent of Your Commission, to demand and receive the same, with 
the Artillery, Amunition, etc These are the words of most scope # 
and remarke for the Title of the Instructions is barely thus For Sir 
Abraham Shipman Knight Our Governor of Bombay m the East 
Indies And in all other the Instructions, Bombay, and the said 
Island is only mentioned without r eference to any Map or particular 
direction as to the extent and meaning of the Treaty though m several 
places, these Instructions have amendments m My Loid Clarendon's 
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own hand. All which is mentioned to Your Lordships to give a faith- 
full account of what that Commission, and those Instructions doe 
contame, for they are not the Rule of His Majesties Right, if they were 
as redundant as they seeme scant, But the Treaty is the Rule, and 
I suppose the true Interpretation thereof would much better appeare 
m the tenour of that Commission and Instructions which was given 
to Sir Jervis Lucas, where all circumstances were fresh, the persons 
m Authority, who had framed the Treaty, and sufficient Provocation 
given to assert his Majesties right 

And yet what greater elucidation in this matter seems necessary 
to Your Lordships then one Article of a Memoriall presented the 
Portugall Ambassador at that time (unto which there seems never to 
have been made any reply) dated the 25th of July 1663, m the words 
following 

“ Moreover His Majestie insists very earnestly that not only Justice 
be done upon the Vice King m the Indies who hath so falsly and 
unworthily failed m the Surrender of the Island promised to His 
Majestie there, but that reparation be made for the loss he hath 
sustained in sending Ships and men to take possession of it, the Charges 
whereof are valued by the Officers of His Majesties Navy to amount 
unto at least One hundred thousand pound Sterling And that like- 
wise more effectual Orders be reiterated thither for the Surrender of 
the said Island to the full extent exhibited formerly to His Majestie 
m the Map containing not only Bombaim, but Salzede, and Taan, and 
so promissed unto His Majestic, for the possession of which the Troops 
are yet detained there, suffering much inconvenience m the expectation 
of it 


After this I shall only presume to acquaint Your Lordships that 
Sir Abraham Shipman Dyed before he could obtaine possession of 
Bombaim, And one Cook, his Secretary, pretending a power delegating 
to him by the Governor’s will to take possession, as on the one side 
he was impatient to have it, either for his own ends, or to be m better 
aire then the infectious place, where 300 of the 500 Soldjers sent 
over did dye m attending the Surrender, or that on the other, the 
Portugeses were now become more sensible of the wrong, or that they 
might better impose on him any Conditions, hee having now not men 
enough left to fUl up the extent of what by the Article they were to 
give. But the conclusion was he entred not till he had very solemnly 
signed a particular Capitulation with them to the effect following — 

1 The Portugeses or others may freely come, Sell, buy, and Trade 
at their Islands and Countries through their Port of Bombaim, and 
be free of all payments 

2 The said freedome of Trade shall be particularly understood at 
Bandora, and other the Creeks of Salsett, though under the English 
Artillery. 

3. The Runaways to be protected. 

4 The English are not to meddle with matters of Religion, on 
pame of forfeiting their Right in the Island of Bombaim. 
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5. The Fleets and Boats of Portugall to have free Egress and Regress, Public Re- 
without asking leave, because part of the Bay belongs to them m cord Office, 
respect of their other Islands and Countnes. y . o. T7, 


6. The Inhabitants to Enjoy, or sell their Estates. 


folio 134 


7. That Inhabitants of Salsett, Cannjah, Baragaon (which 19 
Trombay) and the rest of the Islands of the Portugese Jurisdiction, 
may freely fish in the Bay and River, even in the Arme which enters 
and divides Bombaim from Salsett by Bandora, up into the Bay, And 
the Inhabitants of Bombaim may do the same without Tribute or 
Custome on the other side 


8 That Workmen may be hired from the Portugeses but not 
detained 

9 No Run-aways to be admitted and detained upon pretence of 
changing their Religion on either side. 

10. That the Lady in whom the Government of Bombaim was, 
may yet freely enjoy her Estate 

11 That no Inhabitants shall loose their Right either Patrimonial, 
or what is held from the Crown, but it shall descend, and they may 
alien unless they forfeit according to the Laws of Portugall 

12 The Ecclesiasticks not to be molested, but to have their 
churches free 

13. The Inhabitants who pay Tribute to the King shall pay no 
more to the King of England 

14 That all reciprocal! friendship and good Offices shall pass from 
side to side, as being the intention of the Treaty, Dated in Pangim, 
or Goa, the 14th January 1665 

Antonio de Melo De Castro 

From which unwarrantable proceeding on either side, the 
Portugeses have taken Colour to restrame, and disturbe the pros- 
perity of his Majesties Subjects, as much as possible they can 

And as it seems a good argument that they were to part withall, 
which by this sinister way they thought to regame, So is it now before 
Your Lordships (as many other things) to Judge whether His Majestie 
may not make this a fit ground of Complaint to the Prince of Portugall, 
that His Subjects should so unjustly and presumptuously take upon 
them to make Articles contrary to the pubhck Treaty between the 
two Crowns, and to constraine the execution of such Private ones, 
before the performance of the Pubhck. 

All which is most humbly Submitted. 

The following petition of the Company gives a very vivid 
account of the state of Bombay, and raises most interesting points 
of International Law The Company was, I believe, perfectly 
right in their contention that there was no analogy between 
Elsenore and Bombay, and the dues exacted by the Portuguese 
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did undoubtedly subject them to very grave hardship. Their 
commerce was affected no less than their relation to the Indians. 
The account of Bombay will be read with interest by her 
citizens to-day Mr Humphrey Cooke’s unfortunate treaty with 
the Portuguese is still the object of their dislike, and we have a 
few pointed references to that unlucky bargain The chief argu- 
ments adduced by the Company may be summed up under six 
headings 

(1) In the first place, there is the inevitable question of Free- 
dom of Trade This is by far their strongest line of defence, and if 
they had adhered to, and insisted upon, the observance of this 
fundamental right, it would have solved many of their difficulties 
They had also asserted this principle against the pretensions of 
the Dutch, and their history during the first sixty years of the 
seventeenth century is nothing else but a record of their struggle 
for the maintenance of this principle It must be confessed, 
however, that its application to the particular case was hardly 
justifiable Freedom of Trade did not imply negation of customs 
duties, and if the Portuguese claim to the places in dispute is 
acknowledged, then the Company’s assertion of this principle is 
meamngless 

(2) If, on the other hand, duties are enhanced to such an 
extent as to amount to an “ Interdiction of Commerce ” then it 
is clear that the Company have justification for their refusal to 
pay them This was alleged by the Company, and there can be 
no doubt that the commercial development of Bombay would 
have been impossible if all the implications of Cooke’s Treaty had 
been mercilessly deduced to their logical conclusion 

(3) Moreover, if duties are charged for a “ bare passage in a 
streame of the Sea ” and the stream is a “ work of nature ” 
and (4) no lights or buoys are maintained for the security of 
the passage of the ships, it seems unreasonable to demand an 
exorbitant duty 

(5) The Company were prepared to pay " a moderate thing”, 
but they denied that (6) any analogy existed between Elsenore 
and Bombay. 

A 

So far we are on safe ground, and it may be conceded at 
once that the Company were justified in their complaints. The 
Despatches of the Directors, and the frequent complaints of 
their servants, show clearly enough the hardships, and even 
humiliation to which they were subjected. 
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The other claims of the Company were more doubtful 
They contended that (7) they knew " nothing that gives bounds 
or limits to this Bay, but the Circle of the Main Land round 
about, unto which it flowes, part whereof being claimed by the 
King of Portugall, his grant of this water ought there to bee 
carried on as far as may be most beneficiall to his Majesty who 
received the grant ” If followed, (8) that, the other part of the 
main land, belonging to the Great Mogull, not being a matter of 
dispute, “ the whole body and surface of water that flowes in 
and the whole Fundus bellow even up to the high water mark is 
the King's, and the Land between the high and Low water mark 
is among the Rights of the Admirall ” 

They asserted (9), moreover, that if this * 'water were given 
to His Majesty as port, It was given as a place of safety from 
stormes, and for relief of the Damages, which are received at Sea, 
and asked pertinently if the Moguls will not be justified in levy- 
ing all sorts of dues, should any English ship “ come into 
port wanting Timber and other necessaries to refitt ” Moreover, 
(10) “ The Sea where it is mastered, seemes to carry with it a 
right of Dominion whithersoever it goes ” “ The first conquest 

of those Islands were made from the Sea, and where the Sea over- 
flows any Territory of the neighbouring Land, all that space 
of Sea ( and m virtue thereof all the Land below it) belongs to that 
Prince, who had the sovereignty of the Sea before ” This, it 
must be confessed, is rather a shaky foundation on which to 
build an imposing edifice, and we can only marvel at the 
ingenious devices of these supple Directors Their incursions 
into International Law would have been more successful if they 
had been backed by reliable authorities. 

Our East India Merchants were apparently men of principle, 
and here, as elsewhere, principles are liberally sprinkled over a 
moderate amount of facts They champion Mercantilism, Free- 
dom of Trade, Commercial wars, and Free Trade with the same 
facility and verve as they champion the war against Aurangzebe, 
or the Interlopers Witness their development of this theory 
“ Therefore wee cannot think the Portugueses would know how to 
Complain, should wee by his Majesties permission, strengthen 
Our hands, and by a Rule of retaliation stop all their shipps 
comeing into the Port, that are bound to Tannah, Bassam or* 
Cannjah, levieing as arbitrary duties on them as they impose 
upon us ” Their grounds for this startling deduction were 
expressed m the following, “ Ought not the Main Land bee as free 
for the English as the Mam Sea to the Portugueses ? Will they 
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give us a port and forbid us the use of that Land which makes 
it a port ?” 

The documents reproduced below show the extent of the 
influence of the East India Company on the policy of Charles. 

Public Re- To the Right honble. The Lords of the Committee for trade 
cord Office, and Plantations. 

C 0 77, 

V o 1 XIII, The humble Representation of the Governor and 

folio 168 Company of Merchants of London trademg to the 

East Indies. 

May it Please your Lordships 

Being encouraged to lay before your Lordships such informations 
and matters of Fact relatemg to the buisnessof Bombaim as suted most 
to your Lordships debate on the 16th January last, and which might 
best promote the Points that were in Issue before you, Wee presume 
m the first place to informe your Lordshipps what wee are m posses- 
sion of , what it is wee want , and what wee think under his Majestic 
wee have Right unto 

Wee hold the Island of Bombaim and that spot called Mahim as 
a part thereof, on which part there has at all times beene a head 
Custome house, and particularly at the time when this Island was 
delivered to his Majestie, and there did all the Boates and Vessells 
belonging to Bombaim, as a dependent on the Custom house of Mahim, 
Salsett, Barragone or Trumbay, Carmjah, Elefante and the Patecoes, 
pay their dutyes, and never did any of these pay at Tannah, but 
alwaise at Mahim No nor did the Boates of the two Moorish Cittyes 
Galiana and Biondi for their passing or repassing at that Streignt either 
pay Custome or for Passage, but allwaies paid duties at Mahim, as 
manifestly apeares m both cases by the Forall which is the Custome- 
house Record of that Place, much less was anything paid by those of 
Bombaim at Cannjah, which it selfe was dependent on the Custome- 
house of Mahim, Mr Humphry Cook, notwithstanding his Infamous 
Capitulation to the contrary, did retain many of the duties payable 
from the Port Townes m Salsett, so that when Sir Jarvas Lucas 
anved as Governor at Bombaim he imployed two Commissioners to 
receive and improve his Majesties Customs there, One of which, Mr. 
John Evans, attended your Lordships the last day, shewing the 
Accompts of his Collecting the duties of Colai and Bandora Vessava 
and Murr by a Substitute from Mahim, and that he farmed out those 
of Trumbay at a publick Outcry, continuing m the Office from 
November 1667 to August 1668 when the Company entred and 
Imployed Officers of their owne , But by Our Letters of January 1674 
The President sayes that he was threat ned to be deprived of the 
Customes of Trumbay, and had actually for three yeares been denied 
( those of Vassava and Murr, two small Ports on the West side of 
Salsett, which in the King of Portugalls time did allwaies pay to 
Mahim, and the Portugees doe own that m the Island of Salsett 
there being 130 Villages which are devided into three districts, one 
of them paying their duties to Basaim, the other to the Custome house 
at Tannah, that the Third (consisting of 70 Villages) did still pay 
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duties for all thinges exported or imported at the Ports of that Public Re* 
District, which is alsoe suteable to the said Forall of Mahim, And£ ord 
Mahim was indeed formerly the name of the whole Island, and here y ol XIII * 
in former times the Kings Court was kept and a great Castle Built m folio 168 
the time of the Moores Government. 

Wee are m possession of the small Island of Pat egos, which onely 
serves m the Winter Season for the Feeding of Catle. But Wee are 
not possessed of Elephante nor Sevme Nevine, and much less of 
Cannjah, tho' they all stand in the Port of Bombaim surrounded by 
the salt water thereof. 

Wee doe not know by what infallible signes and markes to chalke 
out the Boundaries of the Harbor of Bombaim, But it seemes part of 
an argument That it extends to all the Bay of Water within , semg the 
Vice Roy Antonio De Melo (who perverted all things) did (in his 
injurious Capitulation forct on Mr Cooke) insert this fifth Article as 
followeth 

“Item, That the Fleets of the King of Portugall as well Ships as 
Boats with Oares and all other his Ships whatsoever may at all times 
enter into and depart from the said Bay without any impediment 
to bee given them or askemg any leave, for as much as on accompt of 
other Islands and Territories which he hath, part of the said Bay 
belongs unto him, and thereof he may have the free use thereof as a 
thing which is his owne without doubt or Question/' 

For a second Argument, wee can asure your Lordships that our 
President and Councell living upon the Island of Bombaym doe soe 
farr understand the whole Bay to be the Port of Bombaim as that m 
Virtue of the grant thereof by the Treaty (when they did in 1672 send 
Agents to the Vice Roy of Goa, touching the abuses at Tannah, and 
Cannjah) they did sett up a title to Carinjah upon Accompt of its 
Scituation m the Bay, for their Instruction runs thus, As to Carinjah 
you are to urge that it lies within the Bay or Port of Bombaim and by 
consequence does belong as an undoubted Right to his Majestie. 

And in their Letters to us of the same yeer, they prest us to 
Consult here with some Eminent Civilians, to know whither the grant 
of the Water does not draw with it the Right of Dominion over all the 
Islands that stand therein and over those small Streights and Passages 
which make it And in another place they farther add that the 
Portugueze are very injurious for detaining all the Islands within the 
Bay, which doe all by Right and Justice belong unto Us (excepting 
Salset) even by the Confession of many among themselves, and that 
m Salset alsoe wee have right and Dominion to all the Port Townes 
which ought to pay Customs at Mahim, as formerly in the Portugall 
time they did, etc. 

But wee are now onely on that Point which Concerns the Extent* 
of the Bay, nor doe wee hear the Portuguez oppose better Arguments 
why the whole is not the Port of Bombaim then that in some places 
withm there are Variety of Names, as the River of Trombay, the River 
of Tannah, and the River of Carinjah, as the same Water washes or 
comes nigh the Banks of those places, whereas wee think these Names 
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Public Re- are but given as the subdivision of Streets m the same Towne, or as 
cord Oftice, if a Vessell should not bee said to bee in Falmouth or Milfordhaven 
Vo 1 xiii* k ecause s ^ ee R° a d ln some Creek thereof, that went by another Name, 
folio 168 1 though supplied from the Water of the Common Bason 

Lately m consulting the ancient writemgs and descriptions of the 
Portuguezes and particularly a Survey taken by Order of the Vice 
Roy of Goa about 1636, wee finde the Port of Bombaim to bee 
described for the largest and deepest m India, two Leagues wide at the 
Entrance, and so spatious further on within as not to admitt of the 
Fortification which was earnestly designed for Security of the Port 

Then in the very bottom of the Bay, Water and appurtenances 
neer Tannah, is a Fort called the Bullwork of the Sea, which being 
three Leagues up from the Harbors Mouth, Imports the Continuation 
of the Sea, and Wee supose the Extent of the Harbor, and m no other 
part does the Water reach so farr, so that Wee cannot doubt of Our 
property in the whole Bay, but the Occasion of our present greivance 
and Complaint arises from the Impositions laid on us by the Portuguez 
for tradeing with the Moores (subjects of the Savagee and of the Mogul) 
even for those things which none but the Moores can furnish And 
because the Injustice of proceedings by the Portugalls Ministers may 
bee made the more cleere and evident, Wee shall bee obliged to give 
your Lordships minutely an account of some things that serve them 
for the Grounds of their Injustice, and so describe the Situation of 
those places where wee are constrained to pay Tributes, That your 
Lordships may see how a Fort of two Gunns is compared to Elsinore, 
a River broad as the Thames unto the Sound, and either the Harbor 
of Bombaim or the Road of Basaim unto the Baltick Sea To begin 
therefore by the small Inlett of the Sea which is caled the Road of 
Basaim. 

First Basaim is a Citty of very good Consideration, and the Seat 
of a Governor, that has many Leagues thereabouts within his Jurisdic- 
tion , It stands on the mam Land on the North side of the Road, about 
half a League up from the Sea, and about two Leagues higher is the 
River of Biondi, and about a League higher that of Galiana, havemg 
seated on them two considerable Cittyes of the same Names about 
two Leagues up m the Countrey, which belong to the Prince Salvagee, 
who is revolted from the Mogull, and these afford great plenty of 
Trade, nor can wee buy Wood or Timber or scarce Provisions for our 
occations elsewhere , the Land all adjoymng to the Road of Basaim, 
and which turnes away Northward is, towards the shoar at least, 
claimed by the Portugeses, but for the Southside of this Road of 
Basaim It is made up by the Island of Salsett, whose East side come9 
up close to the Mam and makes the Passage, which is not there much 
broader than the Thames, so that for about the length of two Miles it 
is caled m that streight the River of Tannah, and perhaps for a good 
Vay lower from a Village of the same Name that appeares m the Map. 
But a litle further on beyond Tannah the Water widens, and there 
onely begins (as has been said) the Inner part of the Port of Bombaim 
when the tide is out, and that all the Channell further up about Tannah 
is left Quite dry, But when the Tyde flowes in, then alsoe doe the Waters 
of the Port of Bombaim shoot into that Streight and encounter the 
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Tyde that flowes up by the Road of Basaim, as shall presently bee Public Re 
said , But first it will be fitt to give a particular accompt of the Three c° rd o° ffi 77 
Forts which stand in the length of this Streight , Whereof the First y 0 i xill 
that stands towards Basaim is caled Belgrado, situated oposite to the folio 168 
two Rivers of Galliana and Biondi, and about half a League from 
Tannah The second is called Passo Secco, built in the middle of the 
Stream just by Tannah, and the Third is a Gunshott lower towards 
Bombaim, and called as before the Bulwark of the Sea 

In this narrow are severall turnings of the River which is fitted 
with mighty stones that all ly dry to the bottom for above a Miles 
space, when the Tide is out, so that when the Tide flowes in (as it does 
by both these waies at once) there is m all that space so mighty a noise, 
and such furious contention of the Waters for necr an howers time, 
that all Boates and Vessells are fain to attend till the Tide be full, and 
then the Rage and motion thereof ceases, as it is at London Bridge, 
so that Vessells from 20 to 30 Tunns doe pass with their lademg, And 
at the returne of the Tide the Noise and Motion of the Waters is much 
(tho’ not so great as before) untill all be left dry for the space of a Mile 
as has been said 

Belgrado, as standing neere on the side of Salsett, is alsoethen left 
dry, but the Bulwark of the Sea is never so Belgrado was erected 
(as the auntient Narratives sett forth) to guard against any incursions 
that might bee made on Salsett or Tannah from the opposite Rivers 
of Galiana and Biondi , The middle Fort was to guard the passage 
against the Moors from the other side the passage when the Tyde wa 9 
out, and to defend Tannah which was a place unwalled, and the Third 
Fort was not onely to help herein, but to keep off from Tannah the 
Pyrates that might enter by the Port of Bombaim The Charge and 
Expences of these Forts to the King of Portugall are as Followeth 

In Belgrado there are two or three small Gunns, a Commander, 

Eight Souldiers, a Gunner, a Lamp tender and four Mariners, The 
yearly expence 687 Pardoes which makes 52/* 4s 9f d sterling 

In the middle one, called Passo Secco, there are two small Gunns, 
a Commander, Four Souldiers, a Gunner, a Lamp tender and four 
Boat men, which makes the yearly Charge of Five hundred Twenty 
Two Pardoes that is 39/* 13s \0d sterling 

In the Bullwark of the Sea, where there are 5 or 6 small Gunns and 
Chambers, an Officer, Eight Souldiers, a Gunner, a Lamp tender and 
four Boatmen, which cost 747 Pardoes a yeare, vizt. 50/* 16s. 0J d 
sterling 

Soe that the designe, importance and expence of these severall 
places being here sett forth, all of them point directly att the defence 
of Tannah without any fruit or bemfit unto Bombaim, or the Security 
of the Ships ndemg in the Port, but on the contrary Bombaim is 
indeed a Frontier and a Buckler on the Sea to All these Inner Parts. 

The Mam Land opposite to Tannah is by the Portugeses reputed 
to bee under their Jurisdiction, which they maintain by protecting a 
Moorish Captain or sort of Prince revolted from his Superior, who 
lives about the River Saboio, and has an allowance for 20 hors[e] and 

L 
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500 Foot, which hee is to raise and scoure the Country withall m times 
of Trouble, but there are no Portugeses that live upon this Tract. 

The next place to bee described is the Island of Carinjah (two sides 
whereof front the Main Land of the Mogull) from whence when the 
Tide is out, one side of the Island is exposed to the incursion of the 
Mooreish horsemen, who by layemg Faggotts on the Mudd make a 
shift to gett over and committ great spoyle, wherefore, for the defence 
of the Island, there is allowed Pay for A Captain, Six Souldiers, a 
Gunner and some other help which cost the King yearly 480 Pardoes 
that amount unto 36h 10s 0 d sterling But the Militia of this Island 
is considerable, and there is a good Fortification m it with Severall 
Gunns The Fruits of the Island are Rice and Salt, from whence the 
Revenue ansemg to the King is Farmed at 2200 Seraphims which is 
under 200fo sterling 

At the South End of this Island are some Gunns which Comand 
in all Our Boates as they ever goe to, or come from Pennah or Magillan, 
to Trade with the Moores m the Country of the Mogull And if our 
Boates keep off, because the Streame is so wide as that their Gunns 
cannot reach them, then doe they Arme out Small Boates with Soul- 
diers and Levy on us what they please, not for the King of Portugall, 
but for the Commanders owne Private Use, as is affirmed, so that when 
wee putt armed men m Our Boates (as often wee doe) and resist this 
Payment, the resistance is Quietly borne and no Complaint is ever 
made thereof. 

But at Tannah wee have not hitherto taken upon us to resist, 
because their Forts stand thick, and require us to Call in at Tannah 
and there to pay what the Custome Officers demand, which is on some 
goods 10, on some 12, and some 14 per Cent as they think fitt, which 
is very hard that when we have paid one duty for them to the Moores 
at Biondi or Galiana (whose duty is there as generally in other parts 
among the Indians, but 3 and § per Cent) that so heavy a Tribute 
should bee forced on Us, for but bare passage in the open Streames, 
and forced to come m and pay the same , for wee refuse not where 
wee Land and Trade to pay all dutys of the place, as wee freely do to 
the Portuguese when we Trade at Basaim, or have our buisnesse at 
Tannah If wee buy at *goods at Basaim then have wee a Certificate 
of the duties that are paid, upon the view of which at Tannah we are 
suffered to pass free, and not otherwise, The Customs at Tannah are 
computed at 4200 Zeraphims which is about 370k a yeare. 

And notwithstanding there is no wood, or Shipp Timber for use 
growing any where but in the Savagee's Country and none of it with 
the Portuguez, yett by a monopoly of Timber granted antiently to 
the Governor of Basaim by the Kings of Portugall, on pretence of 
building shipps in the time of Warr for the Kings Service, and so to 
the end the Timber might not bee diverted, no man must buy Timber 
from the Moores and bring it downe by the Streame of Tannah, but 
it is Seased and Confiscated without the Governor's licence , which 
Licence doth cost more than is paid for the Timber to the Moores ; 
And it is alsoe said that the duties on other goods so unjustly taken 
are Cheifly converted to his owne use, there never havemg apear'd any 
Order from Portugall to levy the same ; For it is certaine (as hath 
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bin said) that the Inhabitants of Bombaira, never paid any duties for Ik- 

passing here m the open streames in the King of Portugall's time, but £ ord q. 77* 
the Practice began upon Us on pretence of Injuries by his Majesties voi XIII,' 
Governors, m turning the Portuguez proprietors out of their Lands folio 168 
and houses, and tho' the Companie, when they enter'd did signall 
Justice m restoreing all with Universall applause and Consent, yett 
this Violence is still exercised upon us 

‘Tis fitt your Lordshipps should alsoe know, that as m Virtue of 
the Capitulations imposed on Mr Cook they Claime a share m the 
Bay, so doe they exercise their usurped Dominion therein by Sayhng 
with their Collours flying and their Flaggs aloft in theyre small 
Armadoes or Bngandmes, to the shame and dishonour of his Majesties 
Colours on the Fort, where there are mounted no less than about 
100 Gunns 

It is usuall, at some Season of the Yeer, when the Seas are trouble 
some, that all the Trade of Bassaim comes thro' this Port, and the 
Gallions, and other ships of the King of Portugall come alsoe from 
Goa and winter at Trombay, where the Water is deep, and the Bottom 
very Oazy 

But as the Portuguez throw on us upon all Occasions markes 
of their disrespect, so among other things they will not bee pers waded, 
but that they have a right of Dominion over the Portuguezes and other 
Subjects that live upon the Island The Capitulation with Cook is 
all wayes insisted on, but the Root of all their Insolence come9 from 
the impunity of that high disservice and affront given to his Majestie 
upon the Non Surrender whereby the Nation sunk Low in esteem even 
of those who did escape the punishment they soe notoriously deserved 
for the same Yett notwithstanding all these discouragments and 
vexations, wee having an earnest desire if it were possible to reverse 
our 111 Fortune, to make the grant of Bombaim valueable to the Nation, 
and to answere the vast expences wee had been at in Fortifieing and 
improveing the Place And all this by one single expedient of open- 
ing and drawing downe a Trade from the Inland parts, by the way of 
Gahana and Biondi, which being a Shorter Cutt, and of less expence, 
would divert much of what now goes to the Scale of Surratt. Wee 
did therefore send a very solemn address unto the Vice Roy at Goa, 
lmploying 4 or 5 persons of Consideration therein, and Furnishing all 
the Inducements as of Reason and Justice on our side, so of Convemeacy 
to themselves. But Our desire of prospenty in those parts, were so 
invidiously regarded, that wee could obtain no other answere then an 
Excuse for his incapacity to remitt any thing of those payments at 
Tannah and Cannjah. That the practice of the Sound justified those 
impositions, and that the Capitulation of Mr, Cook ought to determine 
all things between us, as to that bland and Port Whereas it is mani- 
fest that at the Sound they take but one per Cent for Buoyage and. 
Beaconage, and when attempt was made to raise this to a Custome 
of 4 per Cent all the Princes of Europe unanimously opposed it, deny- 
ing any Customes to bee due m open streames, and even this one per 
Cent was stipulated for m the Treaty made then with Queen Elizabeth. 

Thus your Lordships have as well the narrative of Severall 
proceedings, as the matters of Fact from whence, wee doubt not but 
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cord Office* y 0llr Lordships will bee best able to deduce such Arguments as may 
C 0 11 , concern our Right 

folio 16 XI11, L And heerein alsoe (if your Lordships will pardon the offerring 
what occurs to us) wee cannot but say That the Freedome of Trade 
bettween Allies seemes to bee so founded in Right that none can 
interrupt the Same without the highest pi o vocations to either Side 

2 That enhanceing of Duties may amount unto such an Interdic- 
tion of Commerce as that the Fremds of a Prince may bee made as 
uselesse as if they were his Emmies 

3 That where goods are exported and where imported, the duties 
of each Country are to bee observed, But for a Third Prince to impose 
duties as high as both, for but bare passage in a Streame of the Sea 
is most unjust 

4 If the Streame were not a worke of nature, but of Charge , If 
tne Forts that Stand therein were m the nature of Convoys to give 
Shelter from the Moores, or were as Frontiers to guard the Shipps 
being at Anchor within, If they maintained Lights or Buois for 
Security in Passage, then indeed might something bee demanded in 
proportion to the Expence and the benefitt received But those Forts 
cannot bee said to guard or defend us from those whome wee desire 
to Traffick withall They were not built but for the safety of Tannah, 
not for the Island of Bombaim, or the Shipps at Anchor, because as to 
both these, the Insecurity lies from the Sea, and Bombaim is rather 
the frontier, from Pyratts and Rovers unto all 

5 If some moderate thing were demanded m proportion to the 
Three lamps that burn on those Forts, It were but a thing of Course 
and ought to bee submitted unto, but to pay dutyes where there is no 
Traffique , to bee stopt in the Course of a Voyage and forced to the 
Shoare is a thing of Violence 

6 That the King of Denmark doth take Custome of all Shipps 
which pass the Elsenore is a mistake in the Vice Roy , since what is 
paid is a small recompence for Lights and Buoys laid, at certain 
distances, fortbe better security of Shipps in passing or comemg to an 
Anchor m the Night And this alsoe is paid m manner and proportion 
as is before exprest , yett from this pretence (and without considering 
the disparity of being admitted to the benefitt of a Copious Trade 
within Severall Ports of the Baltic, where alsoe Pyrates are hmdred 
from following and may bee stopped at their comemg out), will the 
Vice Roy needs mferr a like Institution in a poor Narrow inconsider- 
able Channell, where the Dominions of his Majestic may probably 
reach or at least come very neere it And this not onely contrary to 
the former practice of the Place but contrary to the Former Practice 

* at Mallaca, which, when m the Portugueses hands, they never demand- 
ed Customes of the English Shipps passing those streights, as being a 
thing against the Articles establish 't between all Nations which is to 
have the passage of their Streames and Harbors free. 

7 As to the Port wee know nothing that gives bounds or limitts 
to this Bay, But the Circle of the Mam Land round about unto which 
it flowes, part whereof being claimed by the King of Portugall, his 
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grant of this water ought there to bee caried on as far (m any doubtfull 
case) as may bee most beneficiall to his Majesty who received the 
grant. 

8 The other part of the mam land, belonging to the Great Mogull, 
does not afford matter of dispute, so that wee conclude (by what has 
bm said before) that the whole body and surface of Water that flowes 
m, and whole Fundus bellow even up to the high water mark is the 
Kings, and the Land between the high and Low water mark is among 
the Rights of the Admirall 

9 Next wee presume to think, That if this water were given to his 
Majestie as a port, It was given as a place of safety from storm es, and 
for releif of the Damages, which are received at Sea, so that if his 
Majesties Navy Royall should come into this Port wanting Timber 
and other Necessanes to refitt, could any Law forbid the buying the 
same from the Moores, and being bought, might not a Toll bee as 
Justly laid for the Anchorage of the Shipps as for the use of this Timber 
or the use of Provisions, or any thing Else that was needfull 

10 The Sea where it is mastered, seemes to carry and Convey 
with it a Right of Dominion, whithersoever it goes The first conquest 
of those Islands were made from the Sea, and where the Sea overflows 
any Territory of the neighbouring Land, all that space of Sea (and in 
Virtue thereof all the Land below it) belongs to that Prince, who had 
the Soveraigmty of the Sea before, so alsoe New Islands riseing up in 
the Waters of any Prince, doe become his Right, as doe all Islands 
standing in his Seas without inhabitation belonging unto him just as 
Wrecks m the Sea 

11 Tis probable that the Islands not named in the Grant to his 
Majestic but Inhabited, may have their private Rights and properties 
retained to the Owners, but tis not probable their dominion can remame 
since they are so closely girded by the dominion of another Prince, 
and Cannot submit but by the benefitt of his Waters, soe that while the 
Question is so probable whither his Majestie should not have the 
soveraigmty of [the] whole, how absurd is the practice to make him a 
Tributary in Part That an English man might have lived and 
traded on better Terms at Bombaim before it was his Majesties, and 
that his Portuguez Subjects should bee put into a State of Servitude 
they never knew before, are not surely the things for which his Majestie 
made the Treaty, and sent his Fleet to the Indies to take possession. 

12 Therefore wee cannot think the Portugueses would know 
how to Complain, should wee by his Majesties permission, Strengthen 
Our hands, and by a Rule of retaliation stop all their Shipps comemg 
into the Port, that are bound either to Tannah, Basaim or Cannjah, 
leviemg as arbitrary duties on them as they impose upon us 

For ought not the Main Land bee as free for the English as the 
Mam Sea to the Portugueses, will they give us a port and forbid us the 
Use of that Land which makes it a port ? 

It is therefore evident That as the thing granted was at first 
refused, so now ' tis given, they mean to take it away again. For if 
wee have not liberty of Trade, wee have nothing but a poore limitted 
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Public Re- and expensive spot of Ground to support and neither fit t for his 
Office. Majesties honor nor our profitt to bee retained 

Vol. XIII What therefore, m most humble manner, Wee doe propose unto 

folio 168 y om Lordship 9 as a fitt expedient m this afair is this, That you would 
please to advise his Majestie to make a Solemn representation of this 
Matter to the Prince of Portugall, by letting him understand the Extent 
of Dominion and Commerce promised and proposed by the Treaty ; 
That after a Vast Charge m sending a Squadron to take possesion of 
this place, how the same was refused, The Voyage overthrowne and 
300 of Subjects perished for want of Shelter 

That want of resenting this Indignity m the manner it deserved, 
drew on a presumption among the ministers m India, when possession 
was afterwards given to Humphry Cook to compell him to accept it, 
injuriously, under conditions quite contrary to the publick Treaty, 
and m him as treacherously accepted, havemg had no power for the 
same. 

That instead of enjoying Salsett and the pass at Tannah as 
exhibited to his Majestie m the Map, and 90 promised by the Portugall 
Ambasador, as it was afterwards notified and objected to him when 
all these things were fresh by a Memoriall of the 25th of July 1663 
as appeares, and that with much more reason the Island of Carmjah 
ought m justice to pass as being surrounded with the waters of this 
Port, there are severe Tributes imposed on all the Inhabitants of 
Bombaim, for but passing in the open streamesby Tannah and Carmjah, 
contrary to the practice of the former times before the Surrender, and 
contrary to the Rights of Soveraignty granted his Majestie together 
with that Island, and contrary to the Law of Nations for passing m 
open streames That by these Injuries the Place growing very Charge- 
able to bee maintained by his Majestie Hee thought fitt to transferr 
the possession thereof to his East India Company knowing they would 
redress all particular complaints , that if these duties were laid on m 
animosity, and revenge of particular wrongs they would soon be 
removed , But though it is apparent that they did all things lmmagm- 
able for the gratification of particular men, and lestoremg them to 
their Rights , Yett upon application solemnly made to the Vice Roy 
at Goa, they have not been able to obtain any sort of redress, so that 
if such Injuries be any longer submitted unto, the grant of that place 
will in all its advantages bee totally subverted and come to nought, 
which as it was not the intention of the Treaty on the one hand, so 
upon an impartiall reflection how his Majestie performed his part 
thereof, m the assistances given that Crown nearer home, It may not 
bee possible but his Majesties friendship m that part of the World 
may alsoe produce some suitable Effects. 

That his Majestie being therefore excited in his Own honor to see 
this matter determined according to publique Justice, and sorry that 
hee should invite his East India Company into so vast an expence by 
improvements and Fortifications of the Place without seeing them 
reape the just benefitt in freedome of Trade that belong there unto, 
but seeing that they rather languish in the expectation thereof, than 
that they hitherto enjoy it, Hee cannot any longer forbear to express 
his resentments herein. And although upon all these provocations 
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and the insuccesse of all endeavours in India, His Majestie be im- Public 
portun’d to permitt the Companie to nght themselves by laying equall cord Office, 
impositions on all Vessels bound either for Tannah, Basaim or Carinjah y ol XI jj' 
by the way of that Port , Yett hee Rather Chooses to suspend his foh o m ' 
Fmall Answer herein untill the goemg of the next yeares ships How- 
ever that his Majestie doe declare it as a point of selfe defence (which 
no Law can forbid) that hee had already directed and commanded 
his said Companie to refuse and resist the Imposition of those Tributes 
in the best manner they could, and that his Majestie does hope before 
the next spring and the goemg of the Ships that then depart, to have 
this matter fairly composed to the satisfaction of all that are concerned, 
by a redresse of all the Evils past and restitution for what has 
bin unjustly exacted And therefore to desire of the Prince to enter 
imediatly into an elucidation of the 11th Article of the Treaty of 
Marnag[e], to ascertain the Rights intended by that Treaty, and to 
insert the same into the Treaty of Commerce which is now intended 
to bee renewed with that Crowne That his Majestie would in 
particular declare against the unjust capitulation forced upon 
Humphry Cook, to have it quite laid aside and mortified, because as 
hee neither had Power or Comission to accept such a thing, soe nobody 
had power to impose anything contrary to the Treaty, as that notori- 
ously appeares to bee That in the next place, the Trade into the 
Countryes of the Mogull and Savagee or any part of the Main may 
bee open and free , not onely to the English but all the Inhabitants 
of Bombaim, and all other Merchants tradeing to and from that Place, 
as well for Timber and Provisions as for all other sorts of Merchandizes 
whatsoever 

And Lastly as to the other Points that soe muc bee insisted on 
as apeares to bee the plain sence and scope of the said Article, when 
the same was treated and adjusted between the two Crownes That 
so by a Cleere understanding of what has for so many yeers bred and 
will every day create new disputes and Contentions between the 
Subjects of either Prince, that they may at last learne to correspond 
and live in mutual Offices of Freindship and assistance to each other 

All which is most humbly submitted unto Your Lordships. 

12 th February 1676 

[Endorsed ] 

Copy of a Report from the East India 
Company touching the reparations they 
demand m the Business of Bombaim 

Read at the Committee 13 February 1676/7 

A Court of Committees holden 24th April 1677 

It is ordered that a gratuity of 100 Guimes be given to Sir Robert ®°° k 
Southwell one of the Clerks of his Mats most hon privy Councel, for, I2 $' 
his great pames in drawing up the state of the case relating to the 
Compa. interest m the port & Island of Bombay & the Dependencies 
thereof, and in manageing that affayr with the Lords Comtees for 
trade, for removing the obstructions given to the Compa trade by 
the Forts of Tannah & Carinjah, as also by the Portugal refusing 
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Court Book, to give passes to the Natives jounks for Gombroon and the Governor 

X X ,«? ' Depty. & Mr Houblon or any two of them are desired to present the 

126 same accordingly 

The following documents deal with another phase of this 
controversy Mahim is now the bone of contention, and the 
Company’s efforts are directed towards secunng a foothold on 
that Island It is instructive to compare the documents quoted 
above with the following copy of an important petition from 
the East India Company The petition is couched in the blunt, 
forcible way characteristic of the homely wit, maudlin humour 
and pugnacious temperament of the Directors Their task was 
rendered much easier through the support of all the impor- 
tant officials of the King His Majesty and his servants were 

frequently granted substantial gratuities, and the extract quoted 
above shows that Sir Robert Southwell himself accepted a 
gratuity of £100 from the Company 


A Court of Committees holden 11th July 1677 

XXX* R is ordered that the narrative of the proceedings of the Captn. 
page 141. Generali of the Portugueze at Basseim against the English at Bombay 
mentioned m the last advises from Suratt be drawn out and presented 
to the Rt honble the Lords Committees for trade and plantations , 
that busmes of Mahim being now depending before them 
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cord Office, 
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Portuguexe 
General at 
Basseim, 
Narrative 
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♦ [ Blank. ] 


To the Right honble. the Lords of 

the Comittee for Trade and Plantations 

The Governor and Company of Merchants of London 
tradeing into the East Indies doe most humbly answer. 

May it please your Lordships. 

Havemg received your Lordships directions of the * to 
returne our farther Observations on the Memonall of the Portugall 
Ambassador recited in our last answer of * touching 

his pretensions to Mahim and the Rights of the Prince his Master 
therein 


Wee are at a great Loss to think what sort of Title he can sett up, 
though wee doubt little of the Motives he may have to attempt it. 

1. Perhaps he will argue That Mahim is a distinct Island from 

Bombaim, and that this later is onely mentioned and given 
by the Treaty 

« 

2. Hee may pretend that Mahim does belong to particular men, 

whose properties the King of Portugall could not give 
away, and that even the Customes and publick Revenues 
of the Crowne were morgaged out for severall Lives unto 
particular men, which ought to be made good. 
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3. Hee may hope by disputing the Title to discourage our ^ 

Improvements there. Or at length by yeeldmg this, to Stop £ or q 77 ’ 
and conclude our pretensions to any more Or to gain Vol XIIl’, 
some Sanction to the Injurious capitulation imposed on folio 252 
Mr Humphery Cook upon the Surrender, for they take a 
liberty of hopemg any thing since they have been able to 
get over the Offence of the first refusall of Bombaim with 
Impunity. 

4. The Ministers of Portugall may have been m deep Meditation 

how to get back Bombaim, for of a Long time they have 
openly discoursed of repurchasemg it from his Majestic. 

But untill they doe by such fan Method compass it, tis 
very probable they will ever nialigne and endeavour to 
obstruct our prosperity m that place And how far this 
their temper is piedommant m them may plainly be inferred 
from the following observation* 

1 . They did m the very beginning overthrow the Lord Malboroughs 

voyage, who m 1662 carryed m his squadron a Portugueze 
Vice Roy called Dennis de Melo de Castro to deliver that 
place, and 500 English Soldiers to possess it, who being 
kept out and forced to attend New Orders 300 of them, 
with their designed Governor, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
died miserably in a desolate Island And the fitting of 
that Squadron cost his Majestie 100^ h * which was all * [ =* 
lost £100,000] 

2. When m February 1664/5 the said Vice Roy did think fitt to 

Surrender the Island to the surviving English, it was under 
various conditions, quite altering and retrenching in 
Severall Points the plain sence of the Treaty 

3. They pioceeded presently after this to lay on a New and 

arbitrary Tax on our Tiade in the Streames of Tannah and 
Carmjah, and have Still continued the same with great 
Severity 

4. They make a Monopoly of all manner of Timber not to be 

purchased but at their own Rates 

5. They Secretly perswade the Inhabitants of the place, that they 

are Still under the Allegiance of Portugall 

6 They brave it with the Flaggs up in the Port of Bombaim, as 
it were m defiance of our Castle, and the Flag of his 
Majestie there Erected And when wee complain of any 
Outrages on our Ships at Sea, and other abuses suffered by 
Land, there is no redress to be had in those Parts 

7. Wee are denied by the Vice Roy of Goa liberty of Trade m 
their Ports, though the 12th Article is expressly for that 
End, his answer being that he must first consult the Prince, 
this being a Royallty which needy touched his own Person, 
and wherein all Vice Roys were absolutely restrained etc. 
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8. They have lately refused their Customary Passes to any of the 
native Jouncks that would goe to Gombroone m Persia, 
where the Company have half the Customes, thereby to 
oblige them for Security to Trade unto Cong, where they 
have the Like part of the duties, whereof complaint was 
made to his Majestie m February last 

* , And now that wee have raised a Fort m Bombaim with 100 Gunns 

/80,000 ] mounted thereon, setled the Government and expended 80m £* 

on the place to make it usefull for the Trade of the Nation, And 
after 13 Yeers possession since the Surrender, They 

9 Put m a New claime, and would now rend away a Prmcipall 
Member of the whole, alledging a Protest made for saving 
their Right Whereof wee never had any notice before 

10. And while the Ambassador is here negotiating for this Limb 
of that Island, the Governor of Basaim is takemg it by force, 
Insulting the place with a Body of 1200 men, as by the 
Letters of April 1676 may appear 

So that what they gave his Majestie for his Protection in their 
distress, while his Armes and Mediation was of use unto them, they 
would pull away and undermine now that they are at Rest But how 
by any Colour or pretence of Right they mean to Justify this demand 
wee cannot see, for 

1. Bombaim and Mahim were alwaies united under one governor, 

and both excluded out of the Government of Basaim In 
auncient time Mahim was the name of the whole There 
was a great Castle, and the Residence of a Moorish King 
It has ever since continued to be the place for the head 
Custome house, it had dependent on it, and within its 
district, not onely 70 villages of the Island Salsett and the 
whole Isle of Caranjah etc , but that also of Bombaim, as 
appears by the Records and Lawes of the Custome house 
there preserved to this day So that if the Prince has 
any Title to the Lands of Mahim, he has it also to the 
Sovereignty, the Rights, pnviledges and dependancies 
thereof, and which if true then is his Majestie tributary 
in Bombaim to an adjacent Spott, and the Sovereignty 
of that Port and Island mentioned in the Treaty is but an 
Empty Sound 

2. There is little doubt but that both those places are, m 

the Generali Stile and way of Speaking, comprehended m 
the name of Bombaim, as the Denomination is taken 
usually from the Greater part For can it els be imagined 
that a Spott so contiguous, nay that is united to Bombaim 
(but onely when the Waters of his Majesties own Port doe 
wrap it round and that the Tide is in) could be excluded 
from the Grant of the rest without words of particular 
reservation to that Effect. 
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What meaning els can be given to the Words of the Treaty, 

if this part at least be not comprehended ? For to the Public Re- 
Grant of the Port and Island of Bombaim tis also added, Ofiuce, 
Together with all the Rights Territories and dependencies y ° XI jJ‘ 
whatsoever, And then upon repeating again the things folio 252 * 

granted, Tis not onely said the Port and Island But also 
the premises and all the Regalia thereunto appertaining 
In the very same words is the 2nd Article of the said Treaty 
relatemg to Tangier, where nothing is particularly named 
but the Citty and the Castle Yet the general words of 
Regalia did pass the Harbor, the Mole, the Arsenal, the 
Cannon, the Custome house, the Courts of Guard, and all the 
Territory serving for Forage which was within defences 

The whole Scope of the 11th Article declares a purpose for the 
enlarging our Trade and Territory, and the 15th is again 
expressly full of the same Nothing indeed was then 
thought too dear for his Majesties allyance, But now, by the 
course of Time, the onely Scope and intention of our 
Allies seems to be to dismembei us, so that if protesting and 
a different name from Bombaim be sufficient, when any 
Spott is separated from the rest (as Malum it self seems to 
have been by the Tydes) every Storm may beget a New 
Title, and his Majesties Dominion of the Land may be 
destroyed by what he holds in the Sea 

Wee doe presume to observe That the Ambassador mentions 
onely the Treaty, and the 11th Article thereof, and sates 
nothing of the Capitulations imposed on Humphiey Cooke, 
though m the Indies, at every turn they aie insisted upon, 
and imposed as the Rule, and were doubtless by the Tenour 
of them framed in Portugall to that end But as to the 
present question they make more in our favour then 
otherwise as by these following Instances will appear 

The Second Article is m words thus 

1. That neither the Port of Bandora m the Island of Salsett, nor 
any other of the same Island, shall be obstructed, but that 
all the ships, as well those that shall goe out of the said 
Port or Ports as those that shall come to them, may freely 
pass, and the English shall not alledge that they pass under 
their Artillary, because with this condition the said Island 
Bombaim is delivered to them, and they shall not desire 
more then is granted them by the Article of Peace, and 
Treaty of Marriage 

The 7th Article begins thus 

2. That the Inhabitants of the Islands of Salset, Caranjah, 

Baragnas and the rest (which are of our Jurisdiction) shall 
freely Fish m the said Bay and River, and m that Arm 
that enters, and which divides Bombaim from Salsett by 
Bandora up into the Bay etc. 
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Wf* So * 1S ^ ^ 00 ^ an ^ on -^ a P' an< ^ ** W1 ^ a PP ear that their 

C° r O. 77 own Capitulation does condemn them. 

folio 252 1. Bandora, which stands on the other side, was not thought 

Secure without this Salvo 

2. Remoter Islands are named, but no mention of Mahim. 

3 The same Arme which divides Bombaim from Salsett, divides 
also Mahim from Salsett, and therefore Bombaim and Mahim are 
allowed to be the same thing 

Thus wee have promiscuously set down what occurs unto us m 
this matter, as not knowing by what Arguments or m what particular 
Method the Ambassador will proceed to support his claime, which 
perhaps a short question made him touching the time of that protest, 
and the Motives of it, or rather a demand of the Protest it self, might 
discover 

But wee doe here most humbly beg of your Lordships to lay hold 
on the Negotiation that is Offered by this Memonall, that wee may 
thereby attain the Ends of our Representation made your Lordships 
on the 12th of February last, unto which wee desire to be referred, 
It being a Matter of Great Importance to our Trade, and wherein by 
your Lordships favour, wee have made one considerable Step, by 
obtaining his Majesties Letter to the Vice Roy at Goa, and shall need 
farther applications to the Prince of Portugal, in order to compleat 
that work, the whole consisting in a due explanation of the 11th 
Article of the Treaty of Marriage, into which affair the Ambassador 
seems qualified with powers to enter, and wee hope so good an 
overture will not be lost 

All which is most humbly Submitted unto your Lordships 
4th September 1677 

[ Endorsed ] 

The East India Companies answer to that part of 
the Portugal Embassadors Memorial concerning the 
pretensions to Mahim 


Court 

XXX, 

156 


Book A Court of Committees holden 5th September 1677. 

page 

Mr Parry lately representing unto the Court, that he was going 
Envoy for his Maty to the Court of Portugal, f and that having 
attended Mr Secry Coventry for his instructions, Mr Secry told him 
that he wanted information touching this Compa affayrs at Bombay ; 
&nd therefore directed him to acquaint this Court therewith On 
consideration whereof had, it is ordered that Maj Thomson be desired 
to cause a copie of the Compa last address to the Rt hon the Lords 
Comtees for Trade and Plantations to be transcribed, and the Comtees. 
for Suratt are desired to attend Mr Secry Coventry with the same, 
and that Mr Parry have notice of the time 
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Councill Chamber, 

2 5th of October 1667 [stc t i e 1677], 

Sir Public Re- 

The Right Honble. the Lords of the Committee for Trade £° rd Q 
and Plantations upon consideration of the Business of Bombaim asvol xill’ 
it lyes before them by Petition from the East India Company did this folio 268 
day agree to Report unto his Majestie in Councill that as His Majestie 
has already been pleased to signify by His Royall letters unto the 
Vice Roy of Goa his Commands given unto the East India Company 
to refuse payment of those unjust demands at Tannah and Caranjah, 

So it is now time that the Prince of Portugall do receive the same 
intimation, that he may give his positive Orders to His Officers m 
India to exact no more duties of the English Nation which Report 
will be presented unto His Majestie at the first meeting of the Councill; 

Their Lordships have at the same time perused the East India 
Companies Answer to that part of the Portugall Ambassadors Memorial 
that concerns the Oppressions of the Portugueses, and particularly 
of Alvaro Pires de Tavora , ot which they have not only expiessed their 
full approbation, but have likewise Oidered that it be shewn unto 
the Portugall Ambassador when he shall insist upon the said 
Memonall 

Their Lordships having dispatched so much of this business do 
now think fit! that the East India Company do bring in their Answer 
to the other part of the Ambassadors Memonall, which Questions 
their right to Mahim, and the extent of His Majesties Soveraignty in 
those parts, that so the^r Lordships may be fully enabled to satisfy his 
Excellency upon the whole Complaint All which by their Lord- 
ships Commands I signify unto you And am with all respect 

Sir 

Your Most Humble Servant 

Wm Blathwayt 

To the Governor ot the East India Company 
[Addressed] 

To Sir William Tompson Knight 

Governor of the East India Company. 

These. 


[Endorsed ] 

25 October 1677 
Mr. Blathwaite's Latter. 

20 October 1677 

There being this day presented to his Majesty in Councill a Report 
from the Right Honble the Committee of Trade and Plantations 
in the words following 

* May it please your Majestie *[The full 

Wee did by Our Report to Your Majestie m Councill on the 23rd text of thls 
of February last past, Set forth the many hardships which Your ^n^appears 
Subjects of the East India Company did Sustaine in their Possession aUol 270] 
of the Island of Bombaim being m perticuler constrained by the Portu- 
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Public Re- S 116268 there adjoyning, to pay certain Arbitrary Tolls and duties con- 
cord Office, trary to all Right. So that Your Majestie thereupon thought fitt, 
C 0 77, to command Your Said Subjects to refrain submitting to such Pay- 
Yoh XI I ments, and ever to resist the same in the best manner They could, and 
folio 274. h ereo f Your Majestie was pleased by your Royall Letters to make 
signification to the Vice Roy of Goa, with the motives Inducing the 
same and hereof alsoe wee think it high time, that Your Majestie doe 
by Letter Intimate to the Prince of Portugail, the Grounds and Progress 
of this matter, to the Effect following 

That Your Majestie having thought fitt to deposite into the hands 
of your Subjects of the East India Company the care and Possession, 
of Your Island and Port of Bombaim, together with all the Territories 
and dependancies thereof, They have exposed to Your Majesty the 
state of severall Injuries sustemed by them from the neighbouring 
Portuguezes, and that notwithstanding They have frequently and in 
all due manner, offerred Their Complaints herein to the Vice Roy of 
Goa, yet noe redress was given, or can be hoped for 

That the particuler Grei vance now to be mentioned, is of an unjust 
demand, made by order of the Governor of Basaim, of certame 
Arbitrary Tolls and Taxes imposed on your Majesties Subjects, as 
They Trade and pass m Boates, in the open Streames, by the Forts 
Tanah and Caranjah, m Their way to the Territories of the Great Mogul 
and Savagee, with whom Your Majestie is m Friendship Nor is the 
Pnnce of Portugail m Warr 

That if Your Subjects shall remain thus burthened and perplexed 
in their Trade, the Grant of Bombaim will prove altogether fruitless , 
which as it cannot be imagined was the Intention of Portugail, soe 
neither can Your Majestie easily part with an advantage that is the 
more valuable to You, as coming m Marriage with Your Deare Consort 
the Queene 

That these Tolls, and Impositions, were never practised or laid 
on, m any former times, under the Crown of Portugail 

That the Treaty is contrary to Them ; and their exaction utterly 
disavowed m all like cases by the Law of Nations Soe that Your 
Majesty has thought fit to forbid Your Subjects to submitt unto the 
Payment of Them m the future , and if any Acts of Compulsion be 
made, That they resist the same in the best manner They Can. 

That Your Majestie by the Ships that last departed, has hereof 
given full intimation by your Royall Letters to the Vice Roy of Goa, 
signifying also your Purpose of acquainting the Prince his Master 
with the same as now you doe, Not doubting but That his Highness 
would be more inclin'd upon hearing the nature of the Complaint to 
order restitution of what has bin for soe many yeares unjustly exacted, 
than to give Countenance to the Continuation of such a Wrong. 

c That therefore Your Majestie does desire his Highness to issue 
forth speedy orders to his Vice Roy of Goa, as also to the Governor 
of Bassaim, that a stop be put immediatly unto the Levying and 
forcing any Tribute from your said Subjects, m their Trade and Passage 
in the Streames aforesaid, it being a Thing not onely Injurious in it 
selfe ; but even wounding the Right of Your Majestie's Sovereignty 
m that Place. 
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And lastly To the end That not onely this and other Complaints 
,nd difficulties which have arisen, But even the memory of that 
[rievous violation and the Consequences thereof, Committed m the 
legimng about the non surrender, may be buned m oblivion , Your 
dajesty does propose that full and ample Powers be sent by his High- 
less, unto his Ambassador Extraordinary residing in this Court, for the 
letter Elucidation and cleenng up the Eleventh Article of the Treaty 
>f Marriage, which is the onely Rule hitherto subsisting that can limitt 
>r enlarge Your Majestie's Rights of Possession and Soveraignty m 
;hose parts This being the onely meanes to have a lasting foundation 
)f friendship and good Correspondence, between the Subjects of either 
-Towne in these parts and to make Bombaim of that Importance to 
four Kingdom, as by the Grant thereof, was doubtlesse intended on 
nther Syde 

All which is most humbly Submitted 

Finch 
Anglesey 
Essex 
Craven 
J Williamson 
J Ernle 

Councill Chamber 
25 th of October 1677 

His Majesty upon consideration thereof was gratiously pleased, 
to Approve the same, And the Right Honble Mr Secretary 
Coventry is accordingly to prepare a letter for his Majesties Royall 
Signature And to Instruct Mr Parry his Majesties Envoy in Portugall 
to sollicite the effects thereof But in the said letter the word elucida- 
tion m the last clause of the Report is to be Omitted, least thereby 
the Court of Portugall should thmke that they were let into the make- 
mg of a New Treaty, Whereas the Article of the old one does contame 
his Majesties Rights, and needs onely some explanation and assertam- 
mg of the same As also to exclude and extinguish, certame abusive 
practises on the other Side which have no Countenance from the said 
Article, but are rather contrary thereunto. 

[Endorsed ] 

26th of October 1677 
Order upon a Report 
concerning Bombaim. 

[Inserted Title.] 

Order of Councill on a 
Report concerning Bombay. 

A Court of Committees holden 1st November 1677. 

On reading a Letter from Sir Robt Southwell directed to Sir 
Nath. Herne, and of an order of his Matie in Councell touching the 
duties exacted from the Inhabitants of Bombay by the Portugueezes 
at the Passes of Tannahand Cannjah It is ordered ; That it be referred 


Public Re* 
cord Office, 
C O 77, 
VoL XIII, 
foio 274 


Court Book 
XXX, 
page 183 


Public Re- 
cord Office, 
C 0. 77, 

Vol XIII, 
folio 278 
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Public Re- to the Comtees for Surrt to consider thereof and to attend the Rt. 
cprd ^Office, Honble Mr Secne Coventry touching the Letter to be written to the 
Vo i XIII ^ nnce °f Portugall, mentioned in the said Order, and to proceed in 
folio 278 ’ the managing of the said Affaire as they shall thmke fitt 

May it please your Majesty 

A few dayes after my arrival m this State to execute the place of 
Vice Roy, which the Prince my Master was pleased to intrust me with 
the Count de Laurader to whom I succeeded, delivered me the letter 
your Majesty was pleased to write him, concerning some differences 
touching the Duties of Cannjah and Tannah And that your Majesty 
may see alwaies with how great a regard to his service we act, m what 
concerns your Majesties Subjects, which is so much recommended to 
us by the Prince my Master, I shall represent to your Majesty what I 
have been able m so short a time to understand of this affayr 

The Indians call Mandems that which we term a Custom house 
Cannjah hath alwaies been the Custom house of the whole Terra 
firma , Tannah of this part of Galiana and Biundi, terra firma of the 
Indians, and Bombay of its district In which place every one payes 
the duty according to the older of the ancient assize , and the Custome 
established in the time of the Government of the Indians And since 
the subjects of the Prince my Master are not dispensed with from 
paying the duties due at Bombay, it seems not just that your Majestie s 
Subjects should be exempted from paying the duties belonging to the 
places which depend of the Prince my Master, whose Subjects suffer 
great prejudice by those of your Majesty, who have got into posses- 
sion of a greater extent of ground then was setied by the treaty made 
in Portugal And heieof advice hath been given to the Prince my 
Master, to the end that neither we on our side may be wanting m any- 
thing that hath been agreed by the said treaty, nor the Subjects of 
your Majesty extend then selves fuither There have been some 
passages that would have greatly scandalized us, but that we are sure 
it is not done with your Majesties permission nor come to your know- 
ledge, which makes us hope your Majesty will cause all things to be 
reduced to the terms established by the said treaty As to the Pass- 
ports, we give them to the Indians in the accustomed form, and in 
Persia since the loss of Ormuz we never have had peace with that King 
but for the Port of Congo by an accord made fourty years agoe by 
General Ruy brother of Andrade, with promise to pay half duty to this 
Custom house, and never to give passport except for this onely Port 
And this hath been alwaies continued so and we have peace m noe 
place of Persia but that and nothing hath been innovated lately 
which may give cause of complaint to your Majestie’s Subjects, who 
in all the ports of the Prince my Master do alwaies meet with friend- 
ship and good correspondence, not onely for the common advantage, 
but even for the advantage of each particular And your Majesty may 
be assured, that in whatsoever you shall be pleased to command me 
'for your service, I shall employ my self with all kind of affection, as the 
Prince my Master recommends to me God preserve your Majestie 's 
person many years 

Goa 11th November 1677 

Signed, 

Don Pedro de Almayda 
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[Endorsed.] 

Translate of the Prince of Portugal's Ambassadors Letter 
to his Majestie touching the differences about Customes 
at Tannah and Cannjah. 

11 November 1677. 


Sir 


Whitehall 

December 1st 1677 


The East India Company of London having made their Complaint Public Re- 
to his Majestte of Divers Injuries done them by the Portuguezes at or£ ord 0 0ffi £®' 
neer the Island of Bombann, and particularly about their demanding Vol xill* 
and exacting from his Majesties Subjects certain arbitrary Tolls and folio 284 
duties for their passage in the open Streames, contrary to all right as 
well as to our Treaties with the Crowne of Portugall, His Majestie 
hath written at large upon that Subject to dis lughnes the Prince 
Regent, which Letter is herewith sent unto you together with a Copy 
of the same, for your bettei information in the case It is his Majestie’s 
pleasure, That having received his said Letter you forthwith demand 
an audience of his said Highnes to whome you are to deliver his 
Majesties Letter, and then, and from time to time afterwards by 
Memonalls and all other diligences earnestly to solicite the Effects 
thereof as a matter which his Majestie takes veiy much to heart , give- 
mg an accompt of your success therein, and of the Orders sent or to 
be sent to the Vice King of Goa, and the Governor of Bassaun if you 
can obtame any, which is all at present, from 


Sir 

Your most faithfull humble Servante, 
H CoVENTREY 


For Fran Parry Esq , Envoy from 
his Majestie of great Brittain to 
his highnes the Prince Regent of 
Portugall 

[Endorsed ] 

1st December 1677. 

Mr Secietary Coventryes Letter, 
to his Majesties Envoy about 
Bombaim and the Complaints 
of the Portuguese there 

A Court of Committees holden 7th December 1677. Boo 

Afternoon xxx ^ 

A letter was now read prepared to be sent to Francis Parry Esq. page 
Envoy from his Maty to the Prince Regent of Portugall, which was* 
approved and the Governor desired to sign the same 

The following documents deal with the claims of Don Alvaro 
Pirez. They throw further light on the Company's administra- 
tion of Bombay, and its policy towards the Portuguese. The 

M 
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quarrel dragged on for years, and Pirez’s incorrigible foquacity 
involved the harassed Directors in tedious negotiations The 
v olume of data on this subject is very large, and I have not 
deemed it necessary to reproduce all the documents here They 
are of interest only in so far as they throw light on the adminis- 
tration of Bombay 


Court Book 
XXX 


A Court of Committees holden 4th July 1677 


Upon reading a letter from the Secretary attending the Rt. 
honble the Lords Committees for trade and plantations, wherein was 
enclosed the copy of a Memorial presented to his Maty by the Portugal 
Ambassador touching the Island Mahim claimed by the Prince of 
Portugal, and also concerning the complaint of Don Alvaro Pirez, To 
which their Lopps expected the Compa answer on the 5th instant 
On consideration thereof had, the Court finding the said Memorial 
to agree verbatim with that which was transmitted from their Lops, 
m Febiy last , It is ordered, that the Committees for Suratt, as also 
the rest of the Members of this Court be desired to attend the right 
honble the said Lords Comtees to morrow morning, and to present 
their Lops the copie of the Compas representation made m the 
busmes of Bombay in February last, and of the order of his Maty, 
in Councel touching the busmes of Don Alvaio Pires de Tavora 


Court Book 
XXX 


A Court of Committees holden 13th July 1677 


The Committees for Suratt reported unto the Court, that having 
attended at Whitehall the 5th instant to give answer to the Memorial 
presented to his Majesty by the Portugal Ambassador now depending 
before the Rt honble the Lords Comtees for trade and planta- 
tions, there was nothing done, m regard the Lords Comtees mett 
not, onely the Lord Privy Seale and the Lord Falconberge being present, 
the Lord Privy Seal reed from the Secry a copie of the Compa. 
representation made in February last touching the busmes of Bdmbay 
and its dependencies, and was minded of what his Maty m Councel 
had done m the busmes of Don Alvaro Pires That his Lop desired 
the Compa would give their Secry copies of the Charters granted to 
them by his Maty and also that what occurrences came from India 
of publick concern (wch usually are sent to the Secry of State) 
might also be given to the Secry attending the Lords Committees. 
On consideration whereof had, the Court directed that the same should 
be done accordingly 


Court Book A COURT OF COMMITTEES HOLDEN 10TH AUGUST 1677. 

XXX, 

149a Mr Parry his Mats Envoy extraordry for Portugal acquainting 
the Court That Don Alvaro Pires de Tavora being now sensible of the 
error of his proceedings is desirous to make his submission to the 
Compa , and to pray their favour m restoring him to his estate on the 
Island of Bombay , Answer was returned, that the Court would consider 
of his motion and acquaint him with the resolution they should take 
therein. 
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A Court of Committees holden 15th August 1677. C ° xx x°° k 

On consideration had of Mr Parry's motion made the last Court rage iso 
on behalf of Alvaro Pirez, Resolved, that answer be given him, That 
when the Court doe see m what manner the said Alvaro Pirez will 
make his acknowledgment and submission, they will take the same 
into further consideration And Mr Boone is desired to communicate 
this resolution of the Court to Mr Parry 

A Court of Committees holden 7th September 1677. 

Upon the motion of Mr Parry that Signor Alvaro Pirez might court Book 
have leave to omit some words out of the addresse that he is to make XXX, 
to the Compa , It is ordered that it be referred to the Comtees for P a ge J ^a 
Surrat to pej use the advices and consultation books reed from the 
President and Councell touching the absenting of himselfe from the 
Island of Bombay when the Dutch Fleet were in the load and report 
the same unto the Court 

A Court of Committees holden 17th October 1677 

This day Alvaro Perez de Tavora late an Inhabitant of the Island 
Bombay presented his humble petition unto the Couit both in the Court Book, 
English and Portugall language, with [his] name thereto subscribed xxx, 
acknowledging the Justice of the proceedings of the Govr and p !8t *‘ 183a 
Councell of Bombay agt him for withdrawing himself from the 
Island contrane to his dutie without leave fiom the Govr and his 
refusall to obey the proclamation made and published for his returne, 
and alsoe his nusdoeings in wrongfully complaining agt the said 
Govr and Councell, and in seeking ledresse where he ought not, 

And humbly begging paidon of this Compa for his said misdemeanors, 
and submitting himselfe unto the Court, beseeching to be restored to 
their favour, and to the Estate well he (Then) possessed on the said 
Island , Promising that at his arnvall at Bombay he will make the 
like acknowledgment with this to the Govr and for the future be 
obedient unto this Compa and the Go vis which shall be by their 
authorise established m that Island ; On consideration thereof had, 
the Court being willing to make it manifest, that the proceedings of the 
Govr and Councell at Bombay, have not been for any advantage 
that might arise to them by seizing his Estate, or for any other sinister 
respect but for maintaining the honor and upholding their Govern- 
ment on the said Island, doe order that a Letter be written by our next 
Shipping to the Governor and Councell at Bombay directing that upon 
the said Alvaro Pirez de Tavora his appearing before them and mak- 
ing the same acknowledgemt There as he hath afore Us here, they 
forthwith issue out a pardon to him under Our Seale of Bombay of all 
his said Delinquencies, and thereby to restore him to the possession 
of all such lands and Estates as did then rightfully belong to him, and 
were sequestred into the hands of his Mother 

At the Court at Whitehall 17 th of January 1677-6. * Public Re- 

Upon Reading this day a paper presented to the Boord signed cord O&ce, 
by Alvaro Pires de Tavoras by way of reply to the Answer of ^ j° j £ 

the East India Company to his petition,* complaining of thefoho 201. 
hard usage he had received from the said Company at Bombay. * [ see *fol. 
It was Ordered by His Majesty in Councill. That this Paper 209 3 
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(together with all others relating to this business) bee referred 
to the Right Honble the Lords of the Committee of Trade who 
are to consider thereof, and Report the true State of the whole 
matter, With their opinion thereupon to His Majestie m 
Councell 

To the Kings most Excellent Majestie 

Alvaro Pires de Tavora Gentleman of the house of the most Serene 
Prince of Portugall and Subject of Your Majestic m Your Island of 
Bombain, humbly presents That hee and his Predecessor alwayes 
possessed m the Islands of Bombam and Mahim severall lands and 
Estates very considerable, which m recompence of their Service they 
received from the Grandeur of the most Serene Kings of Portugall 

And amongst others the Villages of Mazagan and Vazella with 
their Appurtenences and Orchard of Palm tiees, all which amounted 
to a very important Revenue, of which he had the pacificall Possession 
when the Islands was delivered to your Majesties Commissaries 

And whereas by vertue of the agreement concerning the 
Surrender of the said Island and conformable to the 11th Article 
thereof Your Majesty obliged Y T our selfe to the preservation of the 
Portugezes who would remain m the saide Island in the possession of 
their Estates m the same manner as they had before enjoyed them 
under the Government of the Crown of Portugall A little after the 
Surrender Your Petitioner was deprived of his forementioned Estate by 
the English Officeis (which bore command) against reason and Justice, 
and he having recourse to the Honble Company of East India 
Merchants they issued out an Older by their Commissaries for the 
restoring his Estate and goods with Justice and Equity 

But the Governor Gerardo Aungier executed this Order so ill, 
as he would restore no more then a small part of the said Estate 
and Goods, dividing them as he pleased, and seperatmg from them the 
most considerable Rents against reason and Justice And because 
your Petitioner is a poor Gentleman, destitute of all fortune, with the 
charge of a Widdow Mother and Maiden Sisters, without any releify 
he accepted the said restitution as he pleased to make it, protesting 
notwithstanding against, and reserving the Right of his pretence to 
the remainder denyed him, as is manifest by his protest. 

And besides this Violence the Governor committed a greater 
against him, making him consent and sign to a new Tribute which he 
* [sic] put upon the people, taken* from them more then a 4th part of their 
incomes which were restored them, whereas he should have took no 
more then that certain Tribute they and their Ancestors before paid 
to the Factors of the most Serene King of Portugall, against 
which unjust dealing he made a protest before the Ministers of the 
Councell And last of all not content with all these oppressions 
making use of this pretext that Your Petitioner, against the Orders 
of the said Governor, absented himself from the said Island at the 
time when the Hollanders were there expected, the Governor absolutly 
deprived him of all his Estates, prohibiting his return from thence- 
forward to his own house. Whereas this pretext was so much against 
truth, that the said Petitioner was not absent from the Island more 
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then 3 hours to carry over his goods to a Neighboring Island, as did 

also all the English Inhabitants and Officers of the Councill which 

were then resident in Bombaim. Moreover Your Petitioner had leave 

from the Governor to do what he did, and being farr from absenting 

himself for fear of the Hollanders, returning presently to the said 

Island, he did all he could to be admitted by the Governor again, not 

only offering himself to the said Governor's commands by a letter, 

but also making use of the intercession of Mr Barron, Director of the 

French Fleet, which then hapned to ride m that Port, that the Governor 

would permit him to live there as before , who notwithstanding would 

[n]either admit him, nor this Intercession for him, nor the letter he 

sent, nor the purgation of the false Crime laid to his charge Whence 

clearly may be gathered the malice and passion with which the 

Governor hath proceeded m all these affairs, and that his intent was 

only to expulse Your Petitioner from the said Island, in order to more 

secure enjoyment of his fortunes to himselfe, which in reality he doth 

enjoy for Youi Petitionei being destitute of all humane remedy and 

outed of his proper habitation, and all his goods, it was proper for him 

to repair to the City of Goa, to seek there some remedy, not being able 

to compass it either by his own industry, or by the intercession of the 

Vice Roy of India , departing* at length to find Justice and Benignity * r sic p d eg . 

of Your Majesty he resolved at length to conn over to this Kmgdome. pairing ] 

Where prostrate at the feet of Your Majesty he humbly implores 
(that what is already asserted, being made manifest to be true) by 
authenticall Papers which he hath, and will present Your Majestie 
will be pleased by express Order to the Governor of Bombam to 
Command restitution of the lands, Goods and fortune, Jurisdictions 
and places as belonged to Your Petitioner as he enjoyed them, and his 
Predecessors, before the Surrender of Bombam, in the form and manner 
of the 11th Article of the Treaty, to which Your Majesty obliged Your 
selfe And that Your Petitioner may be paid the profits, and incomes 
of all as is owing him from the time of the unjust seizure of his Estate, 

That by this example of \our Majesties piety and Justice not only 
Your Petitioner may continue his Zeale to serve Your Majesty but all 
the other Portugueze Your Majesties Subjects in those parts may be 
animated in their Loyalty and faithfullness to their Protector and 
Defender 

And Your Petitioner as m duty bound shall ever pray 

The Answer of the Governor and Company of Merchants of Public R©. 

London trading to the East Indies to the Petition of Alvaro cord Office, 

Pires de Tavora £ 

V o 1 IL, 

May it please Your Honor, foUo 205 * 

The said Governor and Company upon perusal of the said 
petition presented to His Majestie by the said Alvaro Peres have 
endeavoured to inform themselves out of their advises and dispatches 
from India of the truth of all matters relating to the Petitioner and his 
concerns , And do finde — 

That upon the Delivery of the Island Bombay to the Company, 
there were some deputes (and those grown to some heats and great 
dissatisfaction) between the Governor of the said Island, His Majesty 
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had before placed there, And divers of the Inhabitants, especially the 
Portugall Inhabitants thereof, touching their Title to severall lands 
claimed by them The Portugall Inhabitants, under Colour of the 
11th Article in the petition mentioned, seting up severall titles to 
several lands and Estates, which His Majesties Governor did suppose 
(and we beleive had reason to suppose) they had no Right unto, at the 
time the said Island was surrendred unto his Majesty. 

That matters standing thus when His Majesty was pleased to make 
over the Island unto the Company, their President of Surrat and 
Governor of that Island Gerald Aungier Esqr And Council (who were 
directed by the Company not only inviolably to keep the said 11th 
Article, and to do the Inhabitants all Justice in reference to their Rights 
and Possessions, but also by all reasonable kindnesses to sweeten the 
Government to them) Did, m the hist place, make it their business to 
settle that matter touching their claims to any lands, and to quiet 
them in the possession of what was their just Right, and for that pur- 
pose had severall meetings with the cheif of the Portugal Inhabitants 
(chosen by the rest for their Representatives) amongst whom the 
Petitioner was one. 

And at a meeting m November 1672 a full agreement was made 
touching all matters, and concluded between them, A Copy whereof 
We present Your Honor herewith 

That this settlement being made at their own request, was so fair 
and so well resented, that it gave a general content and satisfaction to 
the Inhabitants, And the petitioner himself was so well pleased with 
it, that he made his request to Our said Governor to have a command 
m the Militia of the Island, And the Governor presuming that he had 
put such an obligation on all the Portugal Inhabitants, that now they 
could not but be faithfull and true to the Governient, and joyn heartily 
upon all occasions in the defence of the Island, Gave him a C ommission 
to be a Commander m the Militia of Masagoan But m March 167§ 
(there being then Warr betwixt his Majesty and the Dutch) the Dutch 
coming with a great fleet befoie the Island, and it being hourly expected 
that they would make some attempt upon it, And the said Governor 
having thereupon put the Island m the best posture of defence he 
could, and raised all the forces thereof, the petitioner among the rest 
being then m Arms, as Commander of the Militia of Masagoan (not- 
withstanding the former kindness shewed, and Trust now reposed m 
him) did on a sudden, either cowardly or treacherously desert his 
Command, and abandon the Island, and that by his example above tenn 
thousand of the Portugall, and other Inhabitants likewise deserted the 
Island in that time of lminent danger, whereby the Island and the lives 
and fortunes of all the English therein were manifestly exposed to 
hazard. And how great a crime it is for a Commander in a Garrison 
{as the Island Bombay alwayes is) in a time of Warr, m the very face 
of the enemy, and when the Island was in such lminent danger to deseit 
his Command and trust, and by his pernicious example to draw off 
such a number of Inhabitants from so small an Island, Wee leave Your 
Honor to Judge. 

That the Governor upon this unworthy desertion of the said Alvaro 
de Peres issued out Proclamations commanding all the Inhabitants 
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who had deserted the Island, to return to their habitations there within 
24 hours upon pam of confiscation of their Estates, and because it was 
a time to act with resolution, he caused the doores of all their houses to 
be sealed up Upon which Proclamation, all the Inhabitants (except 
the Petitioner) better bethinking themselves, returned to their habi- 
tations within the time of the Proclamations, and stood by the Governor 
in the defence of the I sland 

But the Petitioner being conscious of his unworthy carnage in that 
business, did not return, whereupon a Summons was issued out for 
him to return in 40 days but he never appeared there since, but 
instead thereof he gave the Governor great trouble by clamorous 
complaints against him to the Fiench Admiiall, the Dutch Adnnrall, 
the Portugal Adnnrall, the Portugal Vice Roy at Goa, and other great 
persons m India (and upon such untiue Suggestions as are in the petition) 
obtaining their Letteis by way of intercession, and sometimes of 
expostulation on his behalf, Unto all which full answers were given 

Notwithstanding all which the Governor did not nor hath deprived 
the Petitioner of his Estate (as the petition suggests) but hath put his 
own Mother in the possession theieof, and still permits her to enjoy 
the profits thereof, foi the maintenance of lurself, and of her and his 
family, who thei i live on it to this day, Nor hath the Governor prohibited 
the Petitioner to return to his house, but on the contrary hath 
constantly required his return to the Island, and to stand a fair and 
legal tryal foi what should be layd to his charge, (a9 good Subjects under 
every Goverment ought to doe), and he should be justly dealt with, 
the failing wherein having been the cause of proceedings against him 

This being the tiue matter of Fact, as appears by Our advises 
from India, we humbly conceive, thal it would be destructive to the 
Government of the Island, and consequently in a short time to the 
loss of the Island it self, if lus Majesty should so interpose as to prevent 
proceedings against a person who hath been so eminently failing in 
the discharge of his duty, especially when he hath been already so 
tenderly dealt with, and where, upon a triad the truth may be 
ascertained upon the Oath of 12 men or moie, half English and half 
Portugeze, according to the laws of this Kmgdome, and where the 
Judges do endeavour to act with all fairness, and encouragment to 
the Inhabitants, so as may consist but with the safety and welfair of 
the Island 

A ward's answer to the above was as follows 

By the Answer that the Honorable Company of the West Indies Public Re- 
made to Alvaro Pires de Tavoras Petition (1) his Right and property £?rd 
in the dependancies of the lands that he claimeth are put m Question v 0 1 IL ' 

(2) it is alleadged that he was contented with the small part of them f 0 j 10 209 ' 

that was left him by the Generali Agreen ent made in November 1672 f s?c] 

(3) They lay upon him a Crime of Deseition, pretending thereby tp 
confiscate all his Estate. 

Upon the first point the Petitioner presents two Patents in the 
most Authenticall form, whereby the Kings ot Portugall granted to his 
Ancestors 120 years ago, the Lands dependancies and Revenues m 
Question, with the same Right and in the same manner as they were 
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possessed by the said Kings themselves, and belonged to them, and 
this with such distinction and clearness, that yet the least reservation 
are therein expressed, which Revenues and dependancies his Ancestors 
possessed and enjoyed without any trouble and Molestation, by the said 
King's Ministers, as he proveth by the Deposition of twenty Witnesses 
that he brings And moreover by two sentences whereby (his said 
Right being put in Question) it was judged m the Court at Lisbon that 
the said Revenues and dependancies belonged to them, and so they 
remained in peaceable possession of them till such time as the Island 
was delivered to His Majesties Commissioners And all that was so 
evident that thereupon Sir Humphry Cook, first Governor for His 
Majesty of Bombaim, gave an Order under his hand m September 
1665 whereby he bids all the money of the Coles Fishers to be delivered 
to the Petitioner's Father, and to be the said Fishers Obedients to him 
as to their Lord, and to pay all what was used to be paid to his prede 
cessors in the former times And though the Honble Company 
upon consideration of them Reasons, was pleased to send Orders for 
the Petitioners Restitution (which were not executed) Nevertheless, 
the Petitioner humbly prayes that all the papers above mentioned may 
be viewed and examined 

As for the 2nd that the Petitioner was very well contented with 
what was left him by the agreement of November 1672, what could m 
that occasion a poor oppressed Gentleman doe, or what reason could 
he find at so many thousand leagues off distance from His Majesty 
and His Honble Privy Councill, against the absolute power of a 
Governor who was able (had the Petitioner refused that consent) to 
deprive him of all the rest of his Estate, having nothing m the World 
but that to live upon, But to make Remonstrances and petitions to 
serve in manner of Protestations before the Ministers of the Councill 
there ? By which Petition (that he presents) it appears clearly that the 
Petitioner was forced to do soe to save something of his Estate, keeping 
for another time the prosecution of his Right 

And for what is alleadged that the Petitioner desired to have the 
Command of the Militia of Mazagaon it is to be considered that this 
Militia consisted only of the Petitioners Fishers, Tennants, Servants, 
and labouring-men, living m his lands and Villages, and so it was not 
much that he was made their Commander But m the truth, when 
the Petitioner desired that, it was only out of the Zeal of a good and 
loyall Subject to his Majesty, because upon the news of coming of the 
Dutch fleet the Governor, applying with all possible care the Inhabitants 
to work at the Fortifications of the Island, and sending severall Orders 
to the Petitioner to have his fishers and labourers (who are the only 
Inhabitants of the Petitioners Lands) to work there as the others, 
the Petitioner was obliged (because severall of His men were out of the 
way) to desire to be more authorized by that Quality, and keep them so 
ipuch better m obedience, m respect to the work All them reasons and 
proofs the Petitioner humbly prayeth, That his Majesty would be 
pleased to cause to be examined with all exactness 

But for the 3rd point, wherein they wrong the Petitioner m his 
Honor and Reputation, which are far dearer to him then either life or 
Estate, he lmploreth His Majesties Justice with all possible instance, 
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And beseecheth that His Majestie would consider that upon the News 
of the coming of the Dutch fleet, severall English men went out of the 
Island with their Goods, amongst which some of the Councill, as 
Mr. Jacob Adams, and Mr John Chell And whereas there was a 
Proclamation made that no person should go out of the Island, And 
the Petitioner desiring to secure his Goods a9 others did, the Governor 
gave him under his hand a Licence to go out of the Island with them 
(notwithstanding the Proclamation) without any limitation of time, 
which Licence dated the first of March, the Petitioner presents. 

The same day m the Evening the Petitioner came again, having 
been out three hours m all, and hearing of the great passion that the 
Governor was incensed with against him, for having carried his goods, 
whereby his Estate should be forfeited and his person arrested, he went 
from his house to avoid the effects of his threatmngs, with design 
neverth’less to make his mnocency and Submission known, as he did 
by the letter that he writ him immediately, praying that hee would 
secure him of his anger, and suffer him to come to the Fort To which 
letter the Governor would neithei answer nor receive it, as it is seen by 
the answer of Luis Cazado de Lima Adjudant de Procurador General 
of the Honble Company. 

Seing then the Petitioner that by that way he could not be neither 
heard nor admitted, he went immediatly, the second of March, to Mr 
Baron, Director of the French fleet, who m that occasion was m the 
Port, desiring his intercession for the same intent, as it appeareth by 
his Certificate He went presently after to the Captain of Bacaim, 
whose Certificate he brings too, and seing all that would do nothing, and 
knowing not how to move the Governor s Clemency he went to the Vice 
Roy of Goa, and coming with a Letter from him for the same effect, 
he found a Placart on hi 9 house doors m Mazagaon, whereby he was 
cited to appeare and answer upon the accusation brought against him. 
But daring not appear in person he sent his Brother with a Petition 
to the Councill, because he knew that the Government had sent a 
Company of Musquettears to take him at Mazagaon which Petition was 
rejected as false and scandelous Of all that the Petitioner brings 
authenticall Certificats, and proofs, which he humbly desires to be seen. 

After all, That the Petitioner finding no way to be admitted, and the 
Governor giving no Answer to all his instances, and so considerable 
intercessions, but threatmngs, he made hi 9 protestation, that he was 
ready to put himself in the Fort, desiring the Governor to secure the 
liberty of his person, and to* rest it ue him in his credit, reputation and 
Estate And when he could do no more there, away he went, and 
came to this Court to implore H19 Majesties Justice, and give him a 
true account of all his proceedings 

Wherein it 19 to Remarke that the Petitioner in that short time that 
there was fear of an attempt of the Dutch, he pressed and solicited, not 
only with great instance, but with all the diligence imaginable, not 
loosing a moment of time, to be suffered to doe his duty m the Fort, 
whilst he was so highly threatned by the Governor. 

And if the Governor saith that he hath not taken the Petitioners 
Estate, but left his Mother m possession of it, it is to be considered 
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that his Mother does not administrate it but by way of depost, and yet 
an unconsiderable part of it, and she liveth upon some others that she 
hath ; which do not depend of Mazagaon in any manner 

All that considered His Majesty will be graciously pleased, to 
protect the Petitioner and not to suffer him by that unjust vexation, 
and upon a false accusation, to be deprived of his Estate, which 
(according to the 1 1th Aiticle of the Treaty) he must enjoy plainly, and 
with the same advantages that His Fathers and Predecessors had under 
the dominion of Portugall 

Just now the Petitioner received Letters from the East Indies 
dated at Bacaim 5th of December 1675 from Joane Mendes de Menezes 
S8r de Band r Vistal his Brother m-Law and his Attorney, which advise 
him that the Petitioner’s Estate hath been taken from his Mothers 
hands, whereupon the said Joan Mendes made a Protestation which the 
Petitioner humbly piays to be considered And that His Majesty 
would be pleased to appoint some of his Honble Privy Councill to 
examine all the proofs that the Petitioner doth produce 

Alvaro Pires de Tavera 

These lengthy replies, and tedious rejoinders ended, at 
last, in a compromise, and the following Despatch of the Direc- 
tors announces the settlement of this quarrel Pirez received, a 
pardon and, what was of much moie importance to him, his 
estate The references to the jurisdiction of the “Court of 
Judicature ” at Bombay are important 

* [sic ] Our Governor and Councill at Bombay, 

Public Re- 
cord Office, After our hearty commendations unto you, this letter serves to 
c 0 77, mforme you particularly in the matter of Alvaro Pires de Tavora how 

foho 240 ' X> ^ ee proceeded with his complaints, how hee hath since made 

(Letter to (he his submission, and lastly the favour wee have extended towards him 
Go ver nor Hee did sometime in Autumne 1676 present a Petition to His Majestic 
and Council complaining of many hardships received fiom you in Bombaim, as the 
restaurati on se< l lle ^ ra ^ 10n his Estate etc , a Copy of which Petition was sent unto 
o/ A P de Us with Order to returne Our Answer, as wee did thereunto, and of Our 
Tavora’s Answer a Copy was given to the said Pirez to which hee made a reply 
Estate ) W1 th much repitition of what hee had said before, and this being 
presented to His Majestie m Councill on the 17th January last, the 
whole matter was refered to the examination of a Committee of the 
Lords of the Boord appointed for the business of Trade and Plantations 

Wee had from their Lordships a Summons on the 3rd of June last, 
and all parties were by their Councill to be heard, which accordingly 
hpppned on the 12th June last, and the result was, That their Lordships 
thought it just and did accordingly Report to His Majesties Councill, 
That the Courts of Judicature constituted by His Majesties Royall 
Charter m Bombaim were proper for the decision of such like cases and 
made conformable to the Laws of England herein, That the Petitioner 
had never formally submitted himself unto or demanded any tryall 
of Justice there, That if his Majestie should give any sentence here 
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m a cause originaly appertaining to those Courts, others would take 
examples to decline the Jurisdiction of the place, which would be very 
prejudiciall to that Soveraignty which it’s fitt His Majestic should 
preserve and support Wherefore Upon consideration hereof His 
Majestic was pleas'd on the 15th June 1677 to command that the 
Complaint should be dismist and that the Petitioner should apply 
himself to the Courts of Bombaim for relief 

On the 3rd of June Wee received a New Letter from the Lords of 
the Same Committee, enclosing the Copy of a Memorial], which had for 
some time layn before His Majestie from the Embassador extraordinary 
of Portugall, and as wee suppose was given m together with the first 
Petition of the said Pirez, because one part of it is a demand of Justice 
in his behalf e, setting forth also much hardships used by you to the 
Inhabitants m geneiall, whereupon upon the 4th of September present 
their Lordships with such a vindication of your deportment towards the 
Inhabitants m generall and of the just motives you had for sequestrmg 
the said Pirez, that their Lordships declared an mtire satisfaction 
therein and have ordered that a Copy of Oui paper be given to the said 
Ambassador if he move any farther in those points 

But in the meantime Alvaio Pirez de Tavora, growing sensible 
of his own miscarriages, and seeing the necessity of abiding a tryall 
before you, he came and m most humble manner confessed his fault 
before Us and Implored Our favoui, presenting and signing a Petition 
in Portugez, as also another m English (being the translation thereof) 
in the words following 

To the Right Worshipfull the Governoi Deputy and Com- 
mittees of the Honorable East India Company 
The humble Petition of Alvaro Pnez de Tavora Subject to 
the King of Great Bnttaine in the Island of Bombaim 


Shewe rn 

That whereas Your Petitioner did, contrary to his duty, withdraw 
himself trom the Island of Bombaim without leave from the Governor, 
and did also refuse to obey the Proclamation for his leturne, by which 
hee incurred the penalty of the Law m the Sequestration of his Estate 
at Bombaim, and whereas hee did thereupon make severall Addresses, 
some to the Frencn Adnurall, some to the Vice Roy of Goa, and others 
since by his Petition to the Prince of Portugall for his releif, although 
hee is convinced that none of them either then had oi now have any 
Jurisdiction m that Island, And whereas hee did also make his complaint 
to Hi 9 Majestie of Great Bntame touching the injustice and injury done 
him by the Governor and Councill of Bombaim, and was thereupon 
heard before the Lords of the Committee of the Councill for Trade and 
Plantations But on their Lordships Report to His Majestie in Councill 
was by His Royall Order remitted back to be tryed at Bombaim, Youj 
Petitioner is at length made sensible of all his misdoings, not only in 
the first withdrawing himself from the Island aforesaid, but m 
wrongfully complaining against the said Governor and Councill of 
Bombaim, and m seeking redress where hee ought not And therefore 
doth with great sorrow of mind most humbly begg pardon from this 
Honble. Company for all his said misdemeanors submitting himselfe 
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mtirely unto them, and beseeching them out of their great bounty 
and clemency, that they would be pleased to consider his distressed 
condition, together with the rum of his family , praying most humbly 
for his own comfort to be m the first place restored to your Honours' 
favours, and next for the releife of them unto the Estate which he then 
there possessed And hee doth hereby promise that at his arnvall 
at Bombaim, hee will make the like acknowledgment with this to the 
Governor there of his unfortunate miscarriages, and will for the future 
behave himselfe not only as a true and faithfull Subject to His Majestie 
of great Brittain, but submitt himselfe and be mtirely obedient to 
this Honble Company, and the Governors that shall by their 
authority be establisht there, And hee shall ever own that he enjoys his 
Estate by the favour of this Company, and shall pray for their lasting 
prosperity 


Alvaro Pirez de Tavora 

17 th October 1677. 

The Demonstration of sorrow and submission did beget m the 
Court a sence of tenderness and compashion towards the Gentleman, 
so that being willing (according to the example of Our Gracious 
Master) to exercise favour where ever the matter will bear it, and to 
give testimony that wee seek not the undoing of any man, but meerly 
the support, honour and security of our Government m that Island, 
Wee did thereupon make the following Order That the Governor 
and Councill at Bombay be directed, That upon Alvaro Pirez de Tavora, 
his appealing before them, and making the same acknowledgment there 
as hee hath before Us here, They forthwith Issue out a pardon unto 
him under Our Seale of Bombay of all his said dehnquences, and there- 
by to restore him to the possession of all such land and Estate as did 
then rightfully belong unto him, and were sequestred into the hands 
of his Mother 

And wee do hereby Order and require you to see the said Order 
effectually executed, and that a pardon be Issued to him under Our 
Seale of Bombay of all his said delinquencies, that hee be restored to 
the Estate you did then Sequester, and that those into whose hands 
you did Sequester the same may be Ordered to Accompt and to pay 
to him the profitts thereof, first reimbursing you what charges you 
have been att in this affair, and so not doubting of your punctuall 
conformity with this Order, Wee bid you heartily farewell From the 
East India house in London this 14th day of December 1677. 

Your very loving friends, 

Wm Thompson Governor 
and 13 of the Court of Committees. 

Parry, the English Ambassador at Lisbon, could obtain no 
satisfaction , the following mournful despatch narrates a miser- 
able account of diplomatic finesse and royal duplicity 
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Lisbone 

April 30/ May 10 1678 

Sir Public Re- 

I did not think it necessary or convenient to trouble you with a c. o 77, 
relation of my proceedings in the busmes of Bombaim, till I could Vol XIV, * 
give you some account of the effect of them I have frequently layd fo110 1 
before the Prince the necessity of his sending orders to the Governors 
of Goa and Bacaim, to command the forbearance of all acts of hostility 
or forcible impositions on his Majesties Subjects of Bombaim, because 
of the inconveniences that must needs arise from resisting such force 
by force , which those his Majesties Subjects as well by the permission 
of his Majestie as by the law of Nature, for their own defence could 
not forbear to doe And I press’d his Highnes to send powers to D 
Franco de Mello, his Ambassador in England, to settle this whole affayr, 
according to the true intent and meaning of the Articles in that behalf. 

The busmes has been these 3 months before the Councel of foreign 
plantations time enough, one would think, for it, to give a very 
full and particular Report, and his Highnes thereupon a satisfactory 
answer But in lieu thereof the Secretary of State wrote me a letter 
on the 29th of April this stile, to this purpose, That his Highnes 
hoped that his Majesty will take a final resolution in what his 
Ambassador hath represented to him concerning Bombaim, and in 
order thereunto his Highnes commands that D Franco de Mello be 
charged to represent the same to his Majesty and that answer should 
be given to his Majesties letter m this very form 

You see here is not a word of writing to the East Indies to 
suspend the tributes and impositions exacted by the Portuguese till 
the matter is decided, nor a word of lmpowenng the Portuguese 
Ambassador to decide it, but an expectation of some concessions from 
his Majesty, as the delivery of Mahim, (which the Secretary m my first 
discourse with him in this affair, told me his Majesty was unjustly 
possess’d of) and the like, and a farther order to the Ambassador to 
demand the same , which is the scope of the answer sent to his Majestie's 
letter So that instead of giving his Majesty satisfaction for the 
mjui es done to his Subjects m Bombaim, they seem to expect 
satisfaction of injuries done to them How this great difference will 
be avoided I can’t tell I have done all that is m my power, and have 
my final answer But if it were true, that Mahim were of right 
belonging to the Portuguese, one would wonder they should contest 
it with his Majesty, considering how much He has done for them 
beyond the obligations of the Treaty of Matrimony What charges 
they put him to before they gave him possession of Bombaim, and of 
how little profit Mahim would be to them, Goa itself, and all the places 
they possess in the East Indies being so many charges to the Crown 
and you will doe it a kindness to take Carmjah and Salcote* 
into your possession, which certainly belong to you as well as Mahim, 
as appurtence to the Port of Bombaim • 

I shall trouble you no farther, but with the hearty offer of my 
service to you being 

Sir Your most faithfull 

and most humble servant 

Ffran. Parry. 
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Sir Wm. Thomson. 

[Endorsed.] 


_ . _ , A Court of Committees holden the 26th May 1682 

Court Book 

XXXIII, On consideration this day had, of the state of the Compas affairs 
page 11 a t Bombay, It is ordered that the same be referred to Sir John Banks 
Sir James Edwards and Mr Edwin, to peruse the transactions that 
have passed touching the obstructions that have been given by the 
Portuguez m the Compas trade at Tannah and Cannjah, and to 
represent the same unto his Matie m such manner as they shall think 
fitt. 

A Court of Committees holden the 31st May 1682 

Court Book 

XXXIII, It is ordered, that it be referred to the Committees for the affayrs 
page 12 0 f Bombay to move his Matie not onely for a free passage by the 
Forts of Tannah and Carinjah but that demand may be made of 
satisfaction for the damages and Losses the Compa have susteyned by 
obstructions given them in their trade. 


„ A Court of Committees holden 27th April 1683 

Court Book 

XXXI1I > The Court desired the Governor to present unto his Maty m 
page 137 Couneil, the petition that was formerly drawn up of the Compas. 
grievances touching Tannah and Carinjah 


The following document carries the history of this Conburery 
down to 1692 


Court Book “ An answer of the East India Company to the Portugese 
77, Vol xvi King’s Memonall concerning Bombay All the inhabitants of Bom- 
bay subject to the Portugese king became subjects to His Majesty 
King Charles II The Company have spent £400,000 in fortifying 
and maintaining the garrison there and m defending it Again, 
all the inhabitants paid to the Portugese king \ part of the 
fruits of their land, besides their services in Arms , but the 
Company in the time of Aungier agreed to accept 20,000 xeraphins 
per annum for the surceasing of all duties into their hands The 
Portugese have been listed and served m the militia In the 
last Dutch War the inhabitants appeared in arms to the number 
of 7 or 8 thousand of all Nations, and such as did not, were 
confiscated according to the ancient law of the island, even during 
the government of Aungier All persons in Bombay are bound 
to serve ; but many of Portugese not only neglected to do it, but 
many did desert the island ” The Company then defends its 
‘Officers whom the Portuguese fang charged with injustice, etc. 
Dated March 18, 1692 

The following extracts from the pamphlets m the British 
Museum, dealing, directly or indirectly, with Bombay, throw 
further hght on the early history of Bombay I have left out the 
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account of Bombay by early travellers, as they are well known 
to students of Indian History and have already been published 
I have cited a few pamphlets, m the first number of the Journal 
of Indian History , in my article on the “ Company’s War with 
Aurangzebe ” 

The translations and transcripts from the Portuguese archives 
at Lisbon which Mr Danvers procured for the Record Depart- 
ment, India Office, have not yielded much Copies or originals 
of all the documents on the early history of Bombay are pre- 
served in the Public Record Office, and I have not come across 
any important authority for the history of the City The MSS. 
Letter Books are, of course, on a different footing, and the 
Despatches of the Directors throw considerable light on this 
quarrel Limitation of space is my chief excuse for omitting to 
reproduce some of these characteristic expressions of their policy 
The first Number of this Journal contained extracts dealing only 
with the war with Aurangzebe I may, later on, fill up this 
gap and reprint extracts from some of these Despatches 

Both the Bodleian and the British Museum Library are ex- 
tremely rich in pamphlet literature, and Bombay figured promi- 
nently m the merciless literary warfare which the reckless adven- 
turers, convinced whigs, and shrewd woollen merchants, launched 
on the devoted heads of the Company I have selected only six- 
teen that deal directly or indirectly with Bombay The list is 
limited to the Company’s war with Aurangzebe, and its early 
history must be studied m books and pamphlets published 
during the years 1660 — 88 

(1) Supplement to Former Treatise. By Sir Josiah Childe 

B M 

(2) The Great Oppressions and Injuries which the Company 

have acted Bodleian Library 

(3) The Present State of the East India Company* s Affairs 

Bodleian, Q 658 

(4) Reasons Against Making the East India Company , etc., 

B M 

(5) News from the East Indies. * B M • 

(6) An Account of the East India Company* s War with the 

Great Moghul B M. 

(7) Proposals for Settling the East India Trade B. M. 

[* B M stands for the British Museum ] 
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(8) Some Remarks on the East India Company's Accompt 

and Propositions B. M * 

(9) The East India Company's Reply to the Petition of 

Charles Price B. M Read also Charles Price's Petition. 

(10) An Account of the Trade to the East Indies. By George 

White * B M and Public Record Office 

(11) A Letter to Mr Nathaniel Fench m Answer to a Paper 

by Him . By George White 

(12) Answer of the East India Company to Certain Heads of 

Complaint Exhibited Against them by the Petitions 

Against the Said Company Duplicate in P R. O 

(13) The Company's Answer to White. B M * 

(14) Some Considerations on the Nature and Importance of 

the Trade B M * 

(15) A New Account of the East Indies By Alexandei 

Hamilton This is a well-known book 

(16) A Letter to a Friend Concerning the East India Com- 

pany India Office Tracts, India Office Library. 

(17) A Letter from a Lawyer of the Inner Temple. India Office 

Tracts, India Office Library 

(18) A Letter to a Member of Parliament India Office Tracts, 

India Office Library 

(19) Treatise on the Coins of England 

(20) Reasons Against E I C Bodleian. 

All of these pamphlets deal mainly with the Company's war 
with the Moghul This list is not exhaustive, and I have selected 
only the typical productions of the period Some o* these 
pamphlets are mere fly-sheets , otheis, however, are very impor- 
tant, and to the student of the early history of Bombay they are 
of essential use 

An interesting pamphlet, entitled, “ Reasons humbly offered 
against establishing the East India Company by Act of Parliament," 
\ Bodleian Library, Rawhnson MSS , Q 658, N 2) shows clearly 
enough the effect of the policy inaugurated by Childe The 
farman is, as usual, the object of their dislike, and the Interlopers, 
who now adopted the high-sounding name of Free Traders, and 

[* B M. stands for the British Museum ] 
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whose views the author championed, show the absurdity of main- 
taining forts in India “ The Government and natives m India 
had always treated the Free Traders with singular kindness ; they 
protect m their parts, as they did the ship Success last year, from 
the French They have offered Fhirmaunds to particular Free 
Traders, inviting them to Traffic with most endeavouring motives. 
These, with the Humanity of the Indians, are great secunty to us 
in our Trade with them, and are sufficient But Forts and Castles 
are none at all, in case the Great Mogul at any time offend us If 
they meet at sea, our Forts and Castles cannot defend us. 
So that Forts in India are at best no better to us in point 
of security or defence against the enemies than castles in the 
air, but may do us much hurt, for they are likely to create 
jealousy in Moghul, and other princes of India " 

Some, however, went even further The Company, asserted 
the fanatics, had wrought havoc in Bombay , it had dishonoured 
the English name in Surat, and it had made the English nation 
contemptible in the eyes of the Great Mogul Would it not be 
better to dissolve the old Company ? Only by this means could 
England recover her reputation This view found expression in 
a pamphlet, entitled " Reasons humbly offered against grafting 
upon or confirming the present East India Company 99 ( Bodleian 

Library ) 

Apart altogether from the fear that " the mingling of a 
fresh honest estate with the unhallowed Remains of the old Leaves 
may subject it to miscarriage and a curse/' the Government 
could not ignore the solid advantages that would be secured by the 
“ disbanding the present Company and the establishing a new 
Company," as it “ would be looked upon with a good eye in the 
Court of the Mogul, as a just answer inflicted on the said Company." 
This would, moreover, ‘ ‘ be notable expedient to secure the Honour 
of the Kingdom that our King be sufficiently qualified with Honour 
and Justice, and will prove a proper method to recommend the 
English nation, and to extend our Commerce ” 

These complaints were followed by others The Company's 
forts, its expenditure on their maintenance, and the system of its 
administration, were subjected to violent criticism, and people 
noted with surprise the extent of the losses sustained by it during * 
the last ten years of the nineteenth century The following 
extract from a pamphlet in the British Museum, 816 m 11, shows 
the length to which that peculiar species of criticism was earned 
m those days. The author, acting on the conviction that the 

N 
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" plain, honest way of making the Enquiry is by comparing 
what they have lost and relinquished since the former stock 
made a general transfer of all their rights and titles to 
them,” found only the following additions to the Old East India 
Company’s Stock, 1657 

” (1) Bombay, the uselessness of which is demonstrated in 
a letter only received from their General in 1690.” 

(2) For St David's, which they purchased of an Indian 
Prince for £ 12,000. 

(3) Bencoolen, where they have a very inconsiderable Fort. 

(4) Tonquin, being built only with canes called Bamboos.” 

These were the additions He then shows the losses. Of 
course, they were enormous. The Company lost, during the 
same period, 

(1) Macasser, on the island of Celebes. 

(2) Acheen and Jambee. 

(3) Two factories in the Kingdom of Pegu 

(4) Bantam, Japarra, Cherrypoone, and Jabia, considerable 
settlements on the Java 

(5) Ahmedabad, Agra, Lucknow, and Scinde, four factories* 
from which they have since been dnven out. 

(6) Some places on the Island of Borneo. 

(7) Their fact ones in Bengal are now in ruin.” 

To these charges, and to various others which poured forth 
m quick succession, Sir Josiah Childe made a bold reply. It is 
couched m strong terms, and is a mixture of mendacious 
statements, high-flown eulogies, and coarse satire. 

“ The Company,” declared Sir Josiah, “ do not desire to 
boast of the success God Almighty has given to their )ust arms, 
nor of their present condition. The case of the Company is that 
these are the very men that by an unparalleled Instance of 
presumption, by diverse ships made such a combination in India 
as occasioned the loss of Bantam, the Rebellions of Bombay and 
St. Hellena, the subduction of all the English privileges by the 
native kings of India; and consequently great wars and bloodshed 
to recover those nghts to the English Nation Should they, now, 
hope to be received as the Assertors of the Rights of the People 
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of England, as if our own Liberty should be converted into 
Licentiousness, and the Ruin of our Common Country by a 
Toleration to Join with Heathens and Papits in actual hostility 
against this Kingdom, to destroy the English interest in India?” 

“ The Company hope all Gentlemen know that the Govern- 
ments of those Eastern parts of the world are merely despotical, 
and that the admired and beloved common laws of this King- 
dom are plants too precious to be understood, or grow, so far 
Eastward, or on any other soil then that of our blessed Nation ’ ’ 

Guide then pays his tribute to his namesake in the following 
terms. The eulogy is exaggerated enough , but so is the criticism 
directed against his beloved general by George Heathcote 
and his coterie. 

“ The Company’s General of India, Sir John Child, who hath 
hved about 35 years in that country without ever seeing his own, 
is a person of known sobriety, wisdom, Truth, and Courage, 
esteemed and beloved by people of all Nations in India, that have 
so much ingenuity as to acknowledge virtue in an enemy. 
Something whereof will occur to every man’s observation 
that knows he managed that hazardous war against the Mogul 
with such success and moderation as that he took almost all the 
ships of the Moguls’ and his subjects’ ships, sailing m and out of 
Suratt, without spilling a drop of their blood, and dismissed the 
pnsoners with clothes and money in their pockets which gained 
such reputation to our nation even amongst the Moors themselves, 
that they became universally Advocates and solicitous to the 
Mogul for the pacification upon which, unconstrained, he delivered 
back all the Moors’ ships, except Abdul Gophar’s, who was a great 
incendiary towards the war.” 

It would hardly be fair to compare this eulogy of Sir John 
Child with Alexander Hamilton’s pamphlet, entitled “ A New 
Account of the East Indies,” 1727 

Guide’s “ Supplement ”* to his treatise, A New Discourse of 
Trade, gives us further information on Bombay. 

“ Again, within the same time the Company have Built, Fortified, 
and Garrisoned three Forts in several parts of India, and coming 
from thence the 15 ships consigned to Bombay, and to the coast * 

of India, their cargoes amounting to £356,000 (pp. 5-6) The 

Company have built new forts in and strengthened their Island of 
Bombay, and have ordered a dry dock to be built there. They 

* Supplement, 1689, the Printed, 1681 British Museum. 
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have also reduced the principal part of their Trade of Surat to 
their own Island of Bombay. The Island has cost the Company 
m fortifying and garrisoning at times above £500,000, and never 
produced any return to the Company, though it be one of the 
best ports in the Eastern world. The former Committee could 
not make such a move (transferring the Surat trade to Bombay) 
for fear of (a) charges, ( b ) of the Mogul, whose people gained 
exceedingly by our ships riding in their ports.” 

“ The Moghuls, therefore, durst injure and affront the English, 
while they had the President and all the chiefs of the Nation 
as a pawn continually in their hands, to secure their patient 
offerings of contempts whatsoever 

But the case is now altered by the conduct, cost, and courage 
of the late Committee, and the Moors must be and will be civil 
hereafter ” 

Guide then summarises the results of the “ glorious ” war 
with Aurangzebe in his usual way The firman is flaunted before 
an ignorant public, and a great parade is made of the vindication 
of the honour of the English nation. Here, however, he over- 
reached himself, as some of his reckless opponents translated the 
firmans contemptuously granted by Aurangzebe, and exposed the 
devious crooked devices invented by this resourceful brain 

The Rawlinson MSS 257 A, in the Bodleian Library, 
contains very useful copies of Grantham's Commission and 
Instruction , their importance lies, however, in Guide's letters 
(Nos 69, 79, 81) to Charles II He informed Charles of the 
Cost of Bombay to the Company, and asserted that “ Keigwins 
rebellion was premeditated, its main cause being the “ sug- 
gestion ” of Interlopers to the conspirators, and their corres- 
pondence with John Pettit, and George Bowcher, “ our late 
servants that have made themselves chiefs of all Interlopers 
in the Northern part of India ” 

He reminds the king that five mutinies had taken place within 
a comparatively short time, and concludes by suggesting that one 
Thorburn, “ a scotch Taylor that went out a common soldier, 
and was, by his obedience, will, and parts advanced to be an 
•Ensign in Bombay, was the principal Engineer, and contriver of 
the late Rebellion at Bombay,” while Captain Keigwin, Captain 
Adderton, and Lt Fletcher (stood) next to him in guilt ” 

Sir Josiah Guide's remedies are characteristic of the man. 
He proposed that “the litigation that has long depended may 
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have a determination, that your Majesty’s subjects may know 
their duty ” 

(2) “ The Company’s ships should be specially despatched 
to Bombay, Your Majesty being pleased to give such Com- 
missions under Your Majesty’s broad seal and such papers under 
Your Majesty’s Privy seal, and signet (as may be necessary) ” 

(3) Your Majesty will be gracwously pleased by Procla- 
mation or Pnvy Seal to command home such of the Principal 
Agents for Intertopers on such manner as may be highly penal to 
them, if they do not give due obedience to it 

(Signed) Josiah Childe. 

“ The Memoranda of the Times and Seasons in sailing from 
Port to Port m several parts of India," Rawhnson MSS , 344 
Bodleian Library, contains an interesting reference to Bombay. 
The author says — 

“ Bombay is the seat of General or Principal offices of the 
English East India Company It produces salt in abundance, 
and coaconut It is a place of small trade, though it has conveni- 
ency for a very good road, and a good entrance to it, and having 
no danger in the way but a Sunkers ( I ) Rock, and a bank called 
the Modde Ground, which last is not in the way ” 

This account of the early history of Bombay may be fitly 
concluded by the following letters, one from the Viceroy of Goa, 
and the other from the King of Portugal 

The Viceroy declared, in his letter dated December 19, 1695 
“ These English, directly they become aware we intend cutting 
off their supplies, suggest to the enemies that they make some 
demonstration against our territories, and this they generally do, 
at a season before the crops are fit for gathering, when the 
inhabitants and Vassals of Bacaim, frightened at the idea of war, 
and fearing they may lose their crops, send them to Bombay for 
safer custody and a better sale Thus the British secure larger 
supplies than they require, and sell the surplus for high prices. 
This is not all the English do , they supply the enemy with arms 
and ammumtion, to the great danger of the state, which could 
scarcely defend itself against its Asiatic enemies ” . 

The King’s reply is characteristic. “ Having noted what you 
write to me as regards the English in Bombay having sent the 
Arabs of Muscat powder, shot, and all other necessaries for the 
equipment of their ships, thus interfering with the peace negotia- 
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tions which they contemplated entering into, in consequence of 
the losses inflicted on them by our foregates in 1693, and that 
they, the Arabs, had earned the Bntish flag and employed 
Enghsh Captains m order to avoid seizure and to be enabled 
to carry contraband goods ; in reply to your question as to 
what action you are to take m such cases, I would say that at any 
time that any of the enemy’s ships are encountered under the 
command of Enghsh Captains they should be seized. I would, 
however, recommend you to be cautious in these matters, and 
bear in mind the state of the weather and the forces at your 
disposal.” 

Such was the end of the happy alliance of poor Charles II. 
One of the shrewdest of men, he found himself tricked at every 
turn of the diplomatic wheel by the subtle Portuguese. 



Reviews of Books 


The Court Minutes , Etc , of the East India Company , 1660-63. 

By Ethel Bruce Sainsbury. With an Introduction and 

Notes by William Foster, C.I E Oxford 1922. 

Mr. William Foster’s enthusiasm for the study of the 
early annals of the East India Company shows no signs of 
diminution, and the lapse of time seems only to increase his 
interest in the adventurous career of its versatile servants We 
reviewed his last work m the first number of the Journal ; hi9 
latest addition to the literature of this subject is marked by the 
same thoroughness and care His anxiety for the accuracy of 
his data may sometimes jar on one’s nerves , one may at times 
prefer a brilliant account of this complex period, describing with 
the picturesqueness of a Macaulay, the hair-breadth adventures 
and strange deeds of the sturdy tradesmen, to the grave, 
measured tread of the colourless sentences This criticism 
ignores the essential nature of the task which Mr Foster has 
performed He does not aim, and has never aimed, at high flights 
of eloquence, but contents himself with an impartial survey of 
the voluminous material on the period It is an objective 
estimate of the formative principles that governed the action 
of the Directors by the highest authority on the subject, and 
rhetorical devices can have no place in a scheme that aim9 
at a patient and careful examination of all the important 
records of the East India Company Mr Foster eschews 
literary flourishes and abstract propositions in the narration 
of a period that needs a rare combination of erudition and 
conceptual grasp It was a period of violent, uncontrolled 
passions, of grandiose schemes of conquest and plantation, and 
of magnificent dreams of commercial conquest. Mr Foster's 
analysis of the Anglo-Dutch negotiations during the years 1660- 
63 is moderate in tone, and his exposition of the principles that 
guided the British Government during the period should be 
compared with the prejudiced accounts of the English Company 
and the distorted statements of the Dutch. We think it would* 
have been best if he had gone a step further and portrayed that 
mighty conflict in more brilliant colours. Macaulay's pictures- 
queness would have been exceedingly useful here, though not 
of course, Macaulay’s method of handling his materials. For the 
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dull, colourless narration of events that preceded the Second Dutch 
War, is apt to make one forget the instinctive antagonism which 
forty years of stnfe had engendered. 

Mr Foster supplies fresh information on almost every point 
connected with the administration of the Company, and many 
of the documents are printed here for the first time His references 
to Marlborough’s squadron are useful By November 8, 1661, 
it had been decided to send out four ships and 500 men, and the 
Company was urged to consider what help it could render Some 
enterprising individuals offered to man and victual one of the 
ships and to pay £7,000 for her This was a senous matter, as 
it opened the door to unlicensed trade, and the abolition of their 
monopoly. Accordingly the Company petitioned the king, and 
complained of “ some people, whose avarice renders them 
enemies to all just rules of regular commerce, having tasted some 
advantages by invading the Company’s rights in sending ships 
privately to India and from thence to Italy and thus defrauding 
the King of his customs, are striving to repeat their attempts.” 

Further information is supplied on the negotiations of the 
Royal African Company with the East India Company, the rent 
of the Company’s houses, and its charter 

Mr. Foster exhibits all the essential qualities of the historian. 
He is eminently reasonable, exceedingly moderate m the expres- 
sion of his views, and totally free from rancorous statements 
and bitter invectives which disfigure the pages of many of the 
histones of the penod. We had pointed out the importance 
of Volume VIII in the C. O 77, Public Record Office, and 
specifically mentioned documents Nos 90, 91 and 92, m the first 
number of the Journal of Indian History, published last October 
We are very glad to note that these important documents 
have been included in the present collection We have already 
discussed the problems raised by the conflict of the two Com- 
panies dunng the years 1610-60, in an article m this Journal , 
we hope to be able to supply further details on 9ome of the 
causes of the Second Dutch War, in a subsequent article. 

Miss Sainsbury has copied the records with great care, and 
• we have not been able to detect a single error in the book. We 
hope the present volume will intensify the interest of the 
Indian historians in this noble enterprise. 


Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 
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A Short Htstory of British Expansion. By James A. Williamson. 

Macmillan, 1922. 

This is an admirable summary of the history of the 
Bntish people in “ its external aspects ”, and traces the growth 
of commerce and colonies from the Norman Conquest to the 
present day. 

Mr. Williamson has planned his work along original line9, 
and kept in view the intimate connection between commerce 
and colonies. The book is divided into five parts, and each 
part ends with a fairly satisfactory list of authorities for the 
period The list is by no means exhaustive and it would be easy 
to point out serious gaps therein , but the author has aimed at 
" suggesting courses of reading and indicating the particular use9 
of the books mentioned ”, and in this he is completely successful^ 
We know of no other work that covers the ground so well, and 
we can cordially recommend it for use in the Indian Universities 
We think it would be best if the list of authorities on India were 
revised. Some of the expressions of the Rise and Fall of the 
mercantile system need modification, nor is it always sound 
to rely invariably on Beer A few more sketch maps should 
be added, as it would be impossible to understand the vast period 
covered by the author without their help The book is excellently 
printed and very well got up. 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 


The Government of India. By Sir Courtenay Ilbert. Oxford, 
1922. 

This is a reprint, revised, and brought up to date, of the 
Historical Introduction forming the first chapter of Sir Courtenay 
Ilbert’s standard work on the Government of India, third edition, 
1915 He hopes to be able to republish this historical survey 
subsequently with the addition of the text of the Government 
of India Act now m force, and with explanatory notes and other 
documents and indexes which will give a complete account of the 
constitutional law now in force, and of the important changes 
made m 1919 

We think it would add greatly to the value of the work if greater 
care is devoted to the revision of the portions dealing with the 
history of the East India Company. There is a considerable 
amount of literature on Skinner's case, the owners of the Redbridge, 
the Bristol, the East India Company versus Sandys, and the Levant 
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Company, and as they involved important points of constitu- 
tional law, we think it would be best to give fuller references to 
later authonties Some mention may also be made of the work 
of George Wilcox, whose interesting report to the Directors on 
the " Establishment of Laws ” in India throws light on the 
development of the judiciary in Bombay. Macaulay and Lyall 
are not now our primary authonties for seventeenth century 
Bntish Indian constitutional history, and the footnotes should 
mention some of the important works on the seventeenth century, 
published dunng the last ten or twelve years. We think the 
footnotes on pages 3 — 32 need revision. 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan 


The Sharqi Monuments of Jaunpur By Khan Bahadur Maul vie 
Mohammed Fasih-ud-Din, B.A., PCS Empire Press, 
Allahabad 1922 

An interesting account of the Sharqi monuments m Jaunpur 
The arrangement of the book is defective, and there is a long 
list of Errata, and a much longer one of Hijra dates with then- 
equivalents in the Christian Era It is a painstaking work, and 
some of the inscriptions will be found useful 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan 


The Japji, or Guru Nanak’s Meditations. By Teja Singh 
The Growth of Responsibility in Sikhism By Teja Singh, 
Amritsar 

Two tracts by the Professor of Divinity and History, at 
Khalsa College, Amntsar. The first contains a translation of 
Japji, the great morning service of the Sikhs The second traces 
the history of the Sikhs from Guru Nank to the time of 
Guru Gobmd Singh This is an exceedingly useful brochure on 
what may be called the moral history of the Sikhs We hope 
the author will find time to develop his thesis, and to bring out 
a history of Sikh culture during the eighteenth century. 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan. 


Studies in Parst History By Shahpurshah Hormasji Hodi- 
* vala, M.A., Principal and Professor of History, Bahuddin 
College, Junagarh 

Bombay is the most progressive city in India. In Bombay, 
the Parsis are the most progressive community They are a little 
over a lac in numbers They lead in commerce and industry. 
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education and social reform, fashion and art. The race that has 
produced Dadabhoy Naoroji and Phirozeshah Mehta, Ratan Tata 
and Dorab Tata, has won a place m history. The history of the 
Parsis extends into the third or fourth millennial before Christ 
when their ancestors and ours lived together, spoke the same 
language, prayed and sacrificed to the same bright gods of 
nature On their migration into Iran, the followers of Zoroaster 
developed a brilliant civilization which availed that of India and 
Egypt and which powerfully influenced Greece and, therefore, 
the rest of Europe Tradition has it that Hoshang the Peshdad 
(Legislator), grandson of that Gaiomard who succeeded to 
the Mahabad dynasty, introduced agriculture, irrigation and 
industry while his son Tahmuras bruit cities, reclaimed savage 
tabes, instituted the Jamshedi Nauroz festival and regulated the 
calendar The exploits of the succeeding Kayanian dynasty 
have been celebrated by Firdausi, in one of the greatest of epics, 
that gem of Persian literature called Shahnama Readers of 
Herodotus will recall the achievements and failures of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, Daaus and Xernes who, m the sixth and fifth centuaes 
B.C., conquered Media and Lydia, Babylon and Palestine 
Asiatic Greece and Egypt in the west, and the wide teratory up 
to the Indus m the east The mighty Alexander destroyed 
Persian greatness only for a time, for the far-famed Parthian 
monarchs waged an equal struggle for centuaes against the Roman 
Empire — a struggle that the genius of Gibbon has well portrayed 
Naushirvan (531 — 579 A.D ), remarkable for his martial exploits 
and famous for his justice and beneficence, was, however, the 
last great monarch of pre-Muslim Persia Thanks to a vaaety 
of causes, which need not be detailed here, the country 
declined, socially, intellectually and politically, and though she 
repulsed Khalud Ben Wahd and Mosanna, lieutenants of the 
great Khalifa Omar in 634 A D , was defeated at Kadesia (636 
A.D ) and Jalula (Nov.-Dee 637 A D ) and finally went down at 
the great battle of Nahavand (641 A.D ). In the pages of Tabari 
one may survey the destruction of Zoroastaamsm and the 
progress of Islam m Persia. 

A number of zealous Parsis, however, sought refuge in the 
hills and forests of Khorasan and daven thence after half a 
century, passed to Ormus and migrated, probably m sever|d 
bands, in quick succession, to India, landing at Diu at the close 
of the seventh century and finally settled at Sanjan and neighbour- 
ing towns m Gujarat about the year 716. In the Kissah-i-Sanjan 
and other works one may read how they earned the favour of the 
ruling Hindu chief Jadi Rana, how they adopted the Gujarati 
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language, how their ladies took to Gujarati dress and how they 
passed to neighbouring towns and erected fire-temples and Towers 
of Silence. The researches of modern Parsi scholars like Karaka 
and Modi have done much to clear the Indian history of Parsis 
Prof. Hodivala’s ten essays, which are mostly reprints of papers 
read in 1913, 1914 and 1915 and which, he says, constitute "neither 
a compendious nor comprehensive history of the Parsis nor a 
critical dissertation on their origin, manners or customs ” are 
written “ with the object of throwing fresh light on some dark 
corners of Parsi antiquities, by offering new solutions of old 
difficulties or unearthing facts which have hitherto escaped 
discovery. It is the product of twenty-five years’ industrious 
study of the subject and of long-continued and persistent search 
for new materials and sources of information in all directions." 
All the studies are addressed to the historical expert and assume 
a detailed knowledge of Parsi history and of the results of recent 
researches 

From the antiquarian’s point of view, one of the most 
valuable essays is the first, which discusses the traditional dates 
of Parsi history and which is the reprint of two papers read before 
the Society for the Promotion of Zoroastnan Research in 1913 
The discussion is highly suggestive, though the writer claims no 
finality for his conclusions The translation of the Kissah-i- 
Sanjan, which furnishes the traditional account of the Flight 
and the first adventures of the Parais, is extremely well done and 
makes pleasant reading. 

The account of Mahrvaid, the famous Zoroastnan physician 
of Navsan, who is represented as having cured one of the wive9 
of Akbar and to have been rewarded with a jagir, is based on some 
Gujarati and Persian documents — family documents — which the 
wnter discovered with an ancient Athravan of Navsan They 
throw a flood of light on one of the heroes of Parsi folklore The 
next essay is devoted to other matters which the Navsan 
documents touch Taken together, the two studies form a solid 
contribution to Parsi history The mnth essay subjects some 
neglected Sansknt colophons in old Parsi codices to a cntical 
examination and extracts some historical information there- 
from The last study is devoted to the elucidation of the much 
Vexed question of dates in the Persian Revayets 

Altogether the work is a piece of genuine scholarship The 
facsimiles of some documents, appended thereto, add largely to 
its value. 


Beni Prasad. 
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Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity By Narendra Nath Law, 

with a Foreword by A. B. Keith. Clarendon Press. 

Ancient Indian political theory and practice forms a 
fascinating subject of research and has latterly engaged the 
attention of a number of scholars “ The difficulties and 
perplexities of the subject,’’ remarks Prof. Keith, "are innumer- 
able, and it will be long before certainty is obtainable on many of its 
aspects. Mr Narendra Nath Law’s conclusions may not always 
meet with our acceptance, but the clearness with which he has 
set out his views, the care with which he has collected the relevant 
evidence, and the moderation of his criticism render his work a 
contribution of substantial importance and lasting value ” Mr 
Law does not pretend to an exhaustive treatment of ancient 
Hindu polity , he discusses only a few aspects thereof, viz , the 
State council, the Royal priest, Regal succession, the Education 
of the prince and the Royal duties The chapter (VIII) on 
" Theories of the Evolution of Kingship among the Indo- Aryans” 
belongs to the domain of anthropology and sociology rather than 
to that of history proper, while the last chapter (IX) only 
descnbes the religious ceremonies prescribed for monarchs. 

Ancient India, like ancient Greece, passed through a variety 
of political experience She knew of the city-state, of democracy 
and anstocracy of several types, even of constitutional monarchy, 
but by the fourth century B C the accumulative influence of 
geographical circumstances made the monarchical country-state 
the prevailing form of polity The popular assembly, however, 
long survived in many parts of the country, exercising some 
amount of control on the king Gradually, however, it 
degenerated into a mere occasional ceremomal gathering Real 
authority passed to what is best described as a nominated 
Pnvy Council, resembling the Norman Curia Regis, the Tudor 
Privy Council, the Mughal Diwan-i-Khas, and the Maratha 
Ashtapradhan It deliberated in secret on important affairs 
of state, usually under the presidency of the king Alongside 
of it existed a Mantnpanshad which bore to it the relation which 
a modern English Ministry bears to the Cabinet Another 
important political institution was the Royal Priest who 
represented the intellectual and sacerdotal order and who was, 
like the mediaeval Archbishop of Canterbury, almost a constitu- 
tional adviser of the monarch 

After a long penod of uncertainty, the royal succession was 
determined generally by the rule of primogeniture. The highest 
care was taken to impart the soundest intellectual and moral 
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education to the heir-apparent. He must be brought into 
practical contact with affairs of state and regularly trained in 
habits of business A wilfully perverse or rebellious prince might 
be reprimanded, placed under surveillance, exiled and, according 
to Kautilya, even be executed. On the other hand, an heir- 
apparent treated with gross injustice by the king, is permitted 
by Kautilya to adopt protective and even aggressive measures. 

The king must rise early and toil late He must personally 
supervise the whole administration. He is, of course, provided 
with a number of heads of departments. Nilkantha, the com- 
mentator of the Mahabharat, thus enumerates the 18 Tirthas or 
principal officers — 

(1) Councillor, (2) Priest, (3) Crown-prince, (4) Commander- 
in-chief of the army, (5) Chamberlain, (6) Superintendent of the 
female apartments, (7) Overseer of prisons, (8) Steward, 

(9) Kntyakntyeshvarthanam vimyojaka, roughly, a censor, 

(10) Pradeshtra, an executive or judicial official, (11) Overseer of 
the city, (12) Engineer, (13) Judge, (14) Overseer of the assembly, 
(15) Guardian of punishment, (16) Overseer of forts, (17) Warden 
of the marches, and (18) Guardian of the forests 

On the basis of various Sanskrit and Poll works supplemented 
by inscnptions and Greek accounts, Mr. Law often draws vivid 
pictures of institutions The process has its merits, but it is 
necessary to utter a word of caution A long interval often lies 
between two works. To treat the two sets of facts as simultaneous 
may result in an anachronism Western scholars arrived at wrong 
conclusions by ignoring the century that separates Julius Caesar 
from Tacitus A careful examination of the two now furnishes 
pictures of two different stages of development, instead of a single 
imaginary whole Researchers in Indian history will do well 
to confine themselves to the literature of a single century at a 
time. 


Beni Prasad 


Sher Shah A Critical Study, based on Original Sources, by 

Kahkaranjan Qanungo, M A., Professor, Ramjas College. 

Delhi, 1921. Kar Majumder & Co., Calcutta. 

Sher Shah Sur was undoubtedly one of the greatest rulers 
who ever graced the throne of Delhi. For over a century the 
necessity of writing a monograph on that great monarch has 
been felt, but, probably, on account of the lack of sufficient 
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material and the first-hand sources of information, no one thought 
it quite safe to undertake the task It is a matter of great satis- 
faction and pleasure that Mr Qanungo has not fought shy of 
these drawbacks, and has made the best of whatever could be 
accessible to him For the first time, therefore, has been bridged 
the wide gap which yawned in the history of Muhammadan 
rule in India, and a work has been produced on critical lines under 
the inspiration and scholarly direction of no less a man than the 
well-known Indian savant Professor J N Sarkar, whose hall- 
mark it bears, and to whom it has been gratefully dedicated. 

Unlike many a writer, the author has refused to follow 
blindly the chromcle of Abbas Khan — which has almost 
apparently got the colour of Thucydides — , and has boldly 
declared it “ a political drama based to a great extent upon 
authentic history ” (p 428, 49), consequently, it has been possible 
for him to rectify some of the errors, which had been allowed to 
pass by a long line of writers, from Gulbadan Begam down to 
Messrs. V A Smith and Havell He tells us that the story of 
Fand’s recovery of his parganas, with the assistance of Junaid 
Barlas, “ appears to be absolutely baseless and improbable ” (p 
42) , that the discreditable part which Sher Shah is attributed to 
have played at the battle of Dauroh is an “ untruth ” for “ he 
was not with the army which was defeated by Humayun ” 
(p 74) , that Humayun raised the first siege of Chunar simply 
because Sher Shah offered submission, and not because Muhammad 
Zeman Mirza had fled from Biana, and Bahadur Shah threatened 
from the west — which events took place about 32 and 36 months 
after (p 76) , and that the so-called battle of Kanauj should be 
termed the battle of Bilgram (p 220 and n ). 

It is, indeed, very curious that no known old writer gives 
the date of Sher Shah’s birth, nor, as yet, any modern writer seems 
to have taken the trouble of investigating it We are glad to 
find that Mr. Qanungo has suggested 1486 (p 3) as the probable 
date , but it is disappointing to note that this hypothesis, which 
has been ‘‘used in the reconstruction of his (Sher Shah’s) history”, 
has not been supported by a single argument. This is, unfortu- 
nately, not the only striking and valuable suggestion which has 
not been properly propped up, there are a few others which hang 
equally loosely ; for example, it is stated that " it stands true 
beyond doubt that the coronation (of Sher Shah) took place at 
Gaur in 946 A.H ” (p. 208), that the 19 sarkars of Bengal proper 
enumerated m the Ain-i-Akban were constituted by Sher Shah " 
(p. 243); and that Sher Shah offered Maldev “ the alternative of 
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either expelling Humayun from his territories or suffering it to 
be done by the Afghans ” (pp. 275-76). Similarly, it is difficult for 
us to follow fully the bold conclusion that Sindh was conquered 
by Sher Shah, simply on the strength of a couple of coins issued 
from the mint town “ Sher-gadh urf Sakkar Bakkar ” (p. 313). 

Mr. Qanungo is a fair critic, and has made few attempts to 
shield the hero of his work He has denounced his behaviour 
towards Path Malika and Jalal Khan, the ruler of Bihar ; but to 
our utter surprise he has thought it fit to condone his treachery 
toward the gallant Rajputs of Raisin Breach of promises is 
an ordinary charge against Sher Shah, but his willing acceptance 
of the doctrine, enunciated by Rafiuddin Safwi, is clearly 
reprehensible The author is probably right in pointing out the 
enormous pressure which the fatwa of that divine must have 
brought upon him, for neither Sher Shah nor his son Salim Shah 
had courage enough to resist such influences 

All these matters deserve fuller consideration than what 
a short review can conveniently sustain , but there are bigger 
statements which demand greater notice The author holds 
that “it was not any pursuit of a definite aim that brought 
about the expulsion of the Mughals by Sher Khan , rather it was 
the result of several accidents ” (p 49), and that up to the 
year 1538 he had “ no intention of declaring independence of 
the Emperor ” (p 164), but “with Humayun’s march towards 
Bengal, the struggle between him and Sher Shah assumed a diffe- 
rent character ” This means that “ Sher Shah had not 
the conception of national interests and national freedom ” (p 75), 
he was not fighting for the right of the Afghans to the throne of 
Delhi or to retrieve the lost honour of his race, but he was strug- 
gling to maintain his existence, and was honestly prepared to 
accept the suzerainty of Humayun, if the latter had not goaded 
him, most unfairly, to come to a final issue, by his unjustifiable 
and impolitic march into Bengal Assuming that the statement 
put in the mouth of Sher Shah by Abbas Khan were false and 
imaginary, how does the author propose to reconcile his previous 
statement that after his submission at Chunar, Humayun, who was 
lulled into a sense of fancied security, soon found to his regret that 
V the serpent was scotched not killed; and this foreboded future 
trouble .... The seed of life-long enmity was sown between 
the two men” (p 78)? The acceptance by Sher Shah of the bribe 
sent “ to create a diversion in favour of Bahadur Shah by an 
attack upon the imperial territories ” (p 110) , the fact that 
“ he strenuously applied to collecting and equipping a large 
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army ” (p. 110), and in his anxiety for money went to the extent 
of breaking “ a solemn oath and covenant ” by robbing Fath 
Malika, and his “ ambitious designs of aggression upon his 
neighbours” (p. Ill), could hardly be in keeping with the duty 
of a vassal, for, the one broad principle which bound the Emperor 
and his vassals was the surrender by the latter of all foreign 
policy. Moreover, it is incredible to imagine Sher Shah so devoid 
of common sense as not to have at all perceived that an attempt, on 
his part, to swallow up a rich and large kingdom as that of Bengal 
was bound to create suspicion in the mind of Humayun With 
an incredibly large army of 40,000 cavalry, 16,000 elephants, 
300 boats, and 2 lacs of men, Sher Shah, according to the Portu- 
guese authority, which the author evidently accepts (p. 119), had 
descended upon Gaur, which, after its fall, was bound to raise his 
prestige and power, strengthen the morale of his soldiers, and 
add substantially to his material resources. With such a 
powerful army under his command and bright prospects m the 
immediate future, with a knowledge of the weaknesses of 
Humayun as revealed m his western campaign, and with a full 
advantage which the topography and climate of Behar and 
Bengal should have given him, it is, we venture to think, highly 
improbable that Sher Shah could have entertained ‘‘diffidence 
in his power”, or “ a terror of Moghal armies ” (p 164) which 
“ it is evident ”, were “ unequal to the task of subduing (the) 
bold and cunning adversary ” (p 163) 

The last chapter, dealing with the policy and administration 
of Sher Shah, is interesting and suggestive, and shows the author’s 
breadth of imagination, but it is a matter of regret that it contains 
statements about the administration of the early Turkish rulers 
which can hardly sustain a critical examination, and makes some 
reflections on the administrative policy and reforms of Akbar, 
which he would have done well to have left untouched It passes 
beyond our comprehension why we are told that " in Rajputana 
Sher Shah made no attempt to uproot the local chiefs ” (p. 333), 
when in the same breath the author observes that the Chief of 
Raisin was swept away, a governor was appointed at Chittor, 
and Jodhpur was snatched away from the hands of Mai dev. 
It is possible he might have left the insignificant Rajas of Amber, 
who, we know, were, up to later days, attached to Haji Khan* 
Batni, the governor of Sher Shah in those parts of the country. 

It is well to say that Akbar’s administrative policy was 
based on that of Sher Shah, but has it been proved that the 
latter in its turn was not based on what had gone before ? To 
o 
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say that before Sher Shah “ neither well-defined units nor any 
machinery of administration for the provinces existed at all ” 
(p. 349) is to do grave injustice to the early rulers of Delhi and 
to suppose that there was existing prior to him a state of 
administrative vacuity ; to say that all the officials of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi’s time had died away (p. 359) amounts to saying 
that Sher Shah was the oldest man of his age, born as he was in the 
time of Sikandar’s father ! The chief administrative umts of Sher 
Shah’s time, the pargana, the Shiq and the Sarkar, corresponded 
almost entirely with the pargana, the Shiq and the Iqta’, the local 
officers, Shiqdar and Karkuns had their counterparts in Musrif 
or Muhassil, and Karkuns, of the early Turkish rule There is an 
overwhelming evidence to prove that the central government, 
including the Secretariat Department, of the early Turks was 
no less efficiently organized than that of Sher Shah, while his 
military reforms were entirely based on those of Allauddin 
Khilaji It involves no reflection on or discredit to Sher Shah 
that he revitalized, and adopted, with some necessary modifica- 
tions, the old system of administration, which, mspite of a senes 
of revolutions, had not completely died out Administrations 
and constitutions grow like plants, and are not suddenly sprung 
into existence, as if by magic If it is urged that confusion had 
followed the death of Sikandar Lodi which Sher Shah had to 
reckon (p. 359), surely then, Akbar had to face the chaos which 
convulsed Hindustan after the death of Salim Shah. 

The work offers quite a good reading, only it is frequently 
interrupted by technical criticisms, original passages in the 
preposterous Roman character, translations and citations of 
authorities, all flung in the very body of otherwise a smooth, 
simple and straight narrative. A good and comprehensive 
index is the right of readers, and we hope that the author will 
not grudge it in the second edition of his interesting work, which 
should be welcomed by all lovers of Indian history, for besides 
its high intrinsic value, it stands as a good specimen of what a 
young scholar can easily achieve under a master guide, and, as 
such, deserves wide appreciation and generous patronage. 

R. R. 

HUMAYUN’S RELATION WITH THE RAJPUT 

PRINCES. 

By 

K. R. QANUNGO. 

Col. Tod’s narrative of the incidents of Humayun's life in 
connection with the Rajput history is a popular myth without 
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a grain of truth. But it is a persistent historical heresy ram- 
pant m the country requirmg a final rejection He depicts 
Humayun as the ideal knight who rode forth from Bengal to 
Chitor for succouring the distressed queen Karnavati, on receiv- 
ing her Rakhi, the pledge of Rajput chivalry But he was too 
late ; the queen had penshed m the flames and Bahadur Shah was 
m possession of Chitor However, " He amply fulfilled his pledge, 

expelled the foe from Chitor took Mandu by assault 

and sent for Bikramjit whom . . he girt with a sword in 

the captured citadel of his foe 1 ” This is out-doing Abul Fazl 
who was not fortunate to be in possession of this legend which, 
in fact, did not crop up in Mewar itself till the ashes of the proud 
Pratap mingled with her soil, and his less heroic son bowed his 
head low to the throne of Jahangir, preferring splendid vassalage 
to hard liberty. The Mirat-i-Sikandan and Akbarnama give a 
completely different version from that of Tod — telling us, with 
evident exaltation, that faith m Humayun’s devotion to the 
cause of Islam was sufficient to create confidence even m his 
enemy Bahadur Shah, who is said to have been left undisturbed 
by the Mughals out of pious consideration till the banner of 
Islam floated over the battlement of Chitor Had the investiture 
ceremony of Rajah Bikramjit actually taken place at Mandu, 
as Col Tod says, Humayun’s grown-up sister Gulbadan Begam, 
who accompanied the Emperor m this expedition and passed her 
days at Mandu with the imperial harem, was not likely to omit 
it in her Humayun nama This is sufficient to show the fictitious 
character of the popular tale 2 

Next he lays at the door of the Rathor and the Bhatti the 
blame of inhospitality which would make every true Rajput blush 
Describing the plight of Humayun, he says " Foiled in every 
object, hi9 associates made rebels by distress, he abandoned them 
for the more dubious shelter of the foes of his race Vain were 
his solicitations to Jesalmir and Jodhpur , and though it cannot be 
a matter of wonder that he found no commiseration from either 
the Bhatti or the Rathor , we must reprobate the unnational conduct 
of Maldeo. . . .” 3 Humayun, as authentic history shows, 
neither sought shelter nor made any solicitations to Jesalmir and 
Jodhpur. Even when repeatedly invited to come to Mewar by 
Maldev, he took no notice of it for a whole year He started for 
Jodhpur not to ask for an asylum but to conquer Hindustan with 

1 Rajasthan, 327 

2 In all fairness, it must be admitted that Col Tod worked under great 
disadvantages owing to the comparative scarcity of historical materials in his time, 
and had no means of checking the popular traditions. 

* Rajasthan, 334. 
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the Rajah’s aid. His nomad followers entered the country of the 
Rajputs not as humble refugees or well-behaved travellers, but as 
bold “ squatters ” ready to snatch at any man’s possessions to 
make a home for themselves. When they reached the fort of 
Dilawar, 4 on the border of Maldev's territory, they resolved to 
capture it by treachery and surprise, from which act Humayun 
dissuaded them with difficulty. 5 Humayun’s attitude towards 
Maldev was also one of arrogant superiority, demanding homage 
and service as if he were still on the throne of Delhi. He even 
did not repose that much confidence m the Rajah of Jodhpur 
which he ought to have done as an honourable guest. His 
conduct was, in short, not calculated to appeal to any nobler 
sentiment of Rajput character It would have been the height of 
folly on the part of Maldev to quarrel with Sher Shah, leamng 
on such a broken reed and so suspicious a stranger, and thereby 
bring ruin upon his own people The fair-minded historian 
Nizamuddin acquits Maldev of the imputation of deliberate 
treachery Even Abul Fazl is inclined to believe that his original 
intention was loyal and sincere They both attribute his 
deviation from the path of loyalty to Sher Shah’s threats. 6 

The subsequent pursuit of the distressed Humayun by 
Maldev’s troops with the apparent object of making him a prisoner 
and surrendering him to Sher Shah may appear reprehensible to 
a casual reader. But if the story is carefully analysed, it becomes 
quite clear that the pursuit was merely a sham, meant to remove 
suspicion from the mind of Sher Shah about Maldev’s intrigue with 
Humayun, and to satisfy the Afghan envoy, who accompanied 
the pursuing Rathor squadron to see the fugitive Emperor off the 
limits of Marwar It is enough to point out that if Maldev had 
been bent upon arresting Humayun, he could never have escaped, 
encumbered as he was with many females and baggages, and having 
only 16 men at his disposal when overtaken by 1,500 Rathor horse. 7 
Even Jesalmir would have proved a poor shelter against Maldev’s 
power, who had humiliated the pride of the Bhattis by several 
defeats, and wrested Pokorn, pushing them further west. 

Stewart’s erroneous translation of Jauhar’s book is respon- 
sible for giving the general reader a wrong impression about Maldev 
as the perfidious tormentor of Humayun during his retreat. His 
faulty MSS. evidently read Jodhpur in place of Jesalmir. On p. 40 

4 Derawall of Elphmstone’s map, long 70°, lat 28° 

5 Jauhar, Stewart's Translation, p 36 

6 See Tabakat-i-Akbari, Pers text, Newal Kishore Press, pp. 203*04 ; and 
H. Beveridge's Translation of Akbamama, p 373 

7 Vide Sher Shah, p 278 
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of his translation we find that Humayun on entering Jesalmir 
was congratulated by men of his advanced party. But two lines 
below we are puzzled to find “ At this place [meamng Jesalmir] 
two messengers arrived from Maldev, the Rajah of Joudpur, who 
stated that the Kang had entered the country without invitation " 
That the country meant is Jesalmir becomes clear eight lines 
further below “ On passing one of the forts of Jesalmir , the 
garnson attacked us ” But again on p 41 appears “ the son 
of the Rajah of Jodhpur 8 with a white flag, etc ” These inconsis- 
tencies are bewildering, but errors are unmistakable Maldev 
of Jodhpur had no hand in Humayun's sufferings at Jesalmir. 

Though one cannot but feel deep sympathy with Humayun 
for his unhappy experiences dunng retreat, we are forced to say 
that this suffering was but an expiation of his own folly and sins 
of his followers On entering Jesalmir, they seized cattle of the 
country, slaughtered cows and feasted on them, as we learn from 
Jauhar When the messengers came to remonstrate, instead of 
making up the matter by an expression of regret at least, they 
were imprisoned, and the party resumed their defiant march 
No greater insult and provocation to a people is imaginable The 
Bhattis would have scarcely deserved any censure if they made 
the Mughals die of thirst but for the presence of some innocent 
ladies among them It does credit to the heart of the Rajah of 
Jesalmir that he relented at last, and sent his son to relieve the 
distress of the Mughals at a critical moment, when they, maddened 
by thirst, were ready to fly at each other's throat to be the first 
at the well to drink 


8 Prof Jadunath Sarker possesses an excellent MS of Jauhar, which I had the 
advantage of consulting This will prove extremely valuable m purging Stewart s 
translation of its numerous errors and slips It reads correctly Jesalmir in place 
of Jodhpur in the two above-mentioned instances Jauhar's work is a valuable 
contribution to Humayun 's history , but owing to crude orthography and textual 
errors, Stewart’s translation of it, published in 1832, has become almost useless. 
A critical edition of it with the help of other MSS will certainly be welcome 
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Note on Nauroz. 


By 

SHAPAAT AHMAD KHAN. 

The following picture illustrates, in a remarkable way, the 
combination of grace with perfection of technique which is 
the characteristic feature of Mughal Art. Nauroz was cele- 
brated by the Mughals every year for nineteen days. The 
details of this charming festival are so interesting that a short 
account, culled from the Persian authorities, may help us to 
understand the popularity of the earlier Mughals. In the Dewan- 
i-Am was erected a tent, covered all around with canopies 
of the richest stuff, hung over with fringes of gold, pearls, etc. 
The Emperor appeared decked m pearls and jewels. Pnvate 
rooms were provided for the ladies of the imperial seraglio. 
Round the Emperor’s tent the nobles laid out theirs. The 
Emperor visited every apartment and generally accepted some 
gifts In return he bestowed titles and dignities, jagirs and 
promotions A fancy bazaar was held when the ladies of the 
noble houses kept stalls. The Emperor indulged in banter, 
haggled with the damsels over prices and cracked jokes with 
all. Compare Sir T Roe, Embassy, I, 42 ; Mandelslo, and 
Terry Akbar’s celebration is recorded in the Ain-Akbari, and 
Akbar Nama (Beveridge) The Tuzaki-i-Jehangir^p. 47-9, gives 
a lively account of this festival. The following copy of a 
painting will he found interesting. (Compare also, Beni Prasad, 
History of Jehangiri, pp. 97-8.) The following extract from the 
Iqbalnama will be found interesting — 



NLR J THAN HOLDING NAUROZ MAHFIL 
A Picture in possession or Lala Sri Ram, M A , of Delhi ) 
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Translation. 

On the 11th Zilqacla 1014 A.H. when the sun entered the 
holy abode of Aries, the first New A ear since the auspicious 
accession commenced with blessings and happiness. *The market 
of joy became brisk for the down-cast sitters on the dust. The 
tree brought forth blossoms ; the nightingales were intoxicated 
(with joy); the world became young; the friends sat d wn 
for enjoyment ; the expanse of verdure was trodden by the 
foot of pleasure; because the Divines and the common people 
began to jump about. 

According to the regulation of Akbar, the palace was 
decorated by priceless hangings and varieties of gold-cloth 
and precious broad-cloth and arranged a royal banquet. Every 
day until the day of Sherraf, one of the nobles arranged a party 
of pleasure and gave suitable presents and offerings. One of 
the great events that cast the shadow of existence was the flight 
of Prince Khusrau from the privilege of attendance on his 
noble father. (Here follows a detailed account of Prince Khusrau's 
flight and revolt.) 


* Verses. 
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